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“There is one common bulwark with which men of prudence are naturally 
* provided; which is the guard and security of all peopie, particularly of tree 
** states against the assaults of tyrants, and that is distrust. Of this be mindful; 
** to this adhere, and you will be protected from disaster. Is it liberty that you 
“seek? And do you vot perceive that nothing can be more hostile to this than 
* the very titles of the man; every despot is an enemy to liberty and a contemner 
* of laws. Will you not then be careful, lest while ye seek to be freed from war, 

‘¢ ye find yourselves his slaves.” Demost. against Philip. 


Ir is correctly asserted in some of our newspapers that a 
serious alarm has been kindled in the breasts of many of our 
most enlightened men by the late extraordinary and unex- 
pected news from France. The letter of the fifth of August 
from the French minister to general Armstrong 1 is fitted to 
strike dismay into every intelligent and patriotic American 
who reflects upon the history of our past relations with 
France and England,—and upon the gross delusions which 
prevail < among us with respect to the character and views of 
these two powers. This rapid transition on the part of the 
Y french emperor from a language of contempt and menace to 


| one of admiration and friendship, wears a most portentous 
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aspect,—and is to be viewe: as the most dangerous of all the 
modes of attack,—as the most skilful of all the evolutions 
which he could have devised in the real and implacable war 
which he wages against this country. There, lurks in the 
honey which he now presents to our lips a most deadly ve- 
nom,—and although we may not be able to comprehend all 
the motives and the entire scope of his present policy, we 
may be assured that his new decree is intended to produce a 
train of consequences which may involve our destruction. 
We consider it as the first duty,—as the immediate,—the 
personal,—the highest interest of every man among us, 
whose faculties qualify him for the purpose, to toll the alarm- 
bell without delay, and to summon the American public to an 
attentive consideration of the steps which they are now in- 
vited to take by the French government. 

A person acquainted only with the series of outrages 
which Bonaparte has committed upon us during the last 
three years,—with the tenor of his previous language,—and 
with his characteristic habits and passions, would be disposed 
to ridicule all apprehensions such as those which we now 
profess to entertain, on the ground, that a declaration of love 
from him to this natios, must necessarily appear to every 
description of politicians, in the light either of a pleasant 
burlesque, or of an insulting mockery. But to one who knows 
all the circumstances of our condition, and the variety of in- 
terests and prejudices which conspire among us to second the 
designs of Bonaparte, no fears will seem extravagant, and no 
admonitions superfluous. We can discover, already, melan- 
choly symptoms of the success which may attend this new 
decree, although it is, without doubt, a tissue of the most 
impudent fibecbiouids and the most contumelious irony that 
uny state-paper ever embraced, or that any enemy, however 
insolent or insidious, ever dictated. 

At its first appearance the predominant party was exhila- 
rated beyond measure, and our merchants were generally 
credulous enough to suppose that the golden era of an un- 
shackled and universal trade was about to be revived. A little 
reflection since has damped the expectations of both. The 
merchants, prone as they must be to credit the possibility of 
any state of things conformable to their seeming interests 
and their eager wishes, lose confidence as they refléct upon 
the contradictions which it is necessary to reconcile, before 
any reliance can be placed upon the declarations, or any 
positive opinion be formed concerning the intentions, of 
Bonaparte. The well meaning members of our majority, 
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whose infatuation on the subject of France extends only to a 
most extravagant admiration as well as panic-fear of her 
power, were perplexed by the duplicity of the language, and 
somewhat disgusted with the grossness of the flattery, which 
are but too apparent, even to their own eyes, in this diplomatic 
billet-doux. But the active and designing spirits,—those who, 
either from treachery or blindness are so industriously labour- 
ing to convert dur mild republic into a furious democracy, and 
our free country into a province of France, exulted in the 
opportunity which this new vicissitude seemed to afford 
them, of ripening the popular discontents against England, 
and of confirming their own dominion. They saw at once the 
utility of the crisis for their elections, and the immense ad- 
vantage to be obtained over their antagonists by affecting to 
credit the benevolent professions of Bonaparte. The same 
belief is to be imposed upon the multitude; and they are then, 
before the sequel is known, to be represented as the saviours 
of the country, in having thus, as it were, miraculously charmed 
down his antipathies. 

The chief source of elation for them, and the most im- 
portant consideration for the public, is the tendency of the 
new decree to widen the breach between this country and 
Great Britain. It is notorious that there is not wanting here a 
multitude even of intelligent men so strangely infatuated as to 
desire a war with England, and to hail, almost with trans- 
port, every incident calculated to promote that object. “lo 
many, the desiruction of the land of our forefathers would be 
the most satisfactory of all public events, and in the estimation 
of not a few, the great modern drama could have no other 
catastrophe more conformable to the interests of the United 
States. —Should Great Britain now refuse to abandon her sys- 
tem of blockade,—from which we are, for many reasons, in- 
clined to suppose that she will not depart, and which our 
demagogues are very far from wishing to see relinquished, no 
efforts will be omitted,—no passions or prejudices left un- 
assailed,—that may reconcile the public mind to the most 
desperate of all measures—a war with that power. The 
country has been more than once drawn to the brink of this 
fatal precipice, and it is now sanguinely expected, that we will 
cast ourselves headlong into the abyss. Such is the doctrine 
which is already urged in the democratic gazettes, and we- 
must confess that we are not without our fears with regard to. 
its success. Unless the majority be enlightened on this ques- 
tion, and roused to a just sgnse of the dangers to which they 
will be exposed by any form of alliance with France, our 
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folly may swell to the pitch which her emissaries and her 


dupes have in view. Men of weak understandings and warm 


tempers may be heated and blinded by arguments plausibly 
urged, and the person who is now the ostensible head of the 
prevailing party may either suffer the moderation of his tem- 
per to be overborne by the violence of his associates, or 
consent to espouse their passions. 

We are filled with dismay at this prospect, because we are 
firmly of opinion that any close connexion with France will 
seal the ruin of the United States. We know certainly and cir- 
cumstantially that this country has a mortal and indefatigable 
foe in Bonaparte, and that our destruction is already sys- 
tematically planned and industriously prosecuted. We know 
also the character of this foe, and that his resources of ar- 
tifice are not less abundant and destructive than his instru- 
ments of coercion. We will not hesitate to pronounce that our 
fate is indivisibly united with that of England,—and if she 
falls or should be provoked to consign us over to the ir- 
resistible force, or to the still more “ hostile amity” of France, 
we may bid-adieu not only to the blessings of freedom but to 
the common comforts of existence. In the gradation of servi- 
tude we shall be the least favoured class, and may expect to 
be oppressed and bruised to the utmost limits of human en- 
durance. It is irksome to utter these verba malé ominata— 
these ill omened presages; and it may not be unattended with 
danger. But there is no consideration of false delicacy or of 
peril which should deter an honest politician, either at this 
moment, or in any similar conjuncture when the best interests 
of the country are at stake, from proclaiming the truth and 
showing the whole compass of the evil. 

It is therefore, that we now propose to submit to our readers 
an examination of the late letter to general Armstrong; to- 

ther with some observations on questions in which we hold 
the safety of this country to be vitally concerned. We shall 
commence by a review of the deportment of France towards 
the United States anterior to that date, in order that we may 
be better enabled to seize the spirit and to fathom the motives 
of the new decree. To ascertain the previous state of the 
mind of a party on a particular subject is to advance very far 
in the discovery of the true character and object of his de- 
clarations and proceedings at any time on the same subject, 
provided no adequate cause have existed in the interval to 

roduce a revolution in his opinion or feelings. If our country 
has been for the last three years ,habitually insulted, menaced 
and abused by the French government, and is now, without 
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any conciliatory submissions on our part, suddenly applauded 
and caressed—common prudence suggests that we should 
construe this unaccountable change as a new form of hostility 
until we have the most convincing proof to the contrary. 
Sudden, unsolicited overtures of friendship srom a power 
which for a series of years has practised against you every 
form of wanton and opprobrious enmity, should, so far from 
being greedily accepted, operate to keep you at a more 
cautious and jealous distance, and to fortify you in your dis- 
trust of his intentions. 

Since the commencement of her revolution, France may be 
said to have existed by rapine and injustice, and by the ve 
condition of her existence to have been at war with all man- 
kind. The present government partakes in the nature of the 
revolutionary usurpations, and is essentially hostile to the whole 
human race. It can only continue to flourish while it continues 
to devote the finest countries on earth to ravage and to deso- 
lation:—while it proscribes all the moral virtues and all the 
charities of the heart:—while it pursues at home, under 
the guise of legal justice and upon the plea of state necessity, 
a system of administration the most shamelessly immoral and 
the most cruelly oppressive, with which it has ever pleased 
the Almighty Providence to scourge any people. Blood and 
plunder constitute the nourishment of this rapacious and ho- 
micide despotism. Both from necessity and appetite, it must 
be constantly engaged in odious usurpations, and in acts of the 
most atrocious violence. There is something as stupendous 
in its profligacy as in its power. To gratify the ambition and 
the cupidity of the ruler of France, the whole habitable globe 
must be ransacked and enslaved. In order that mankind may 
be habituated to one scheme of polity alone, and that the spirit 
of liberty may be utterly quenched, every free government 
must be extirpated. All the state-papers and the public acts 
of France which have any relation to foreign countries, cor- 
respond to the spirit and the views with which we represent 
her to be animated. In pretensions as well as in fact she 
transgresses all bounds of moderation and of equality. Her 
public documents of every description insult and degrade all 
independent governments. They uniformly challenge obedi- 


-ence from the rest of the world, and arrogate a supremacy of 


power and of dignity.* They assert, without qualification or 


* Among the most ignominious badges, as well as the most inextricable 
fetters, of the servitude to which the tributary powers of the North ot 
Europe are subjected, is the compulsory establishment of the new French 
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reserve, the grossest falsehoods, and when they do not me- 
nace or calumniate, they either wound by sarcasms or,—as In 
the case of the paper which we shall analyze,— indulge in pro- 
fessions of goodwill, the hypocrisy of which is not less vile, 
than the intention is malignant. 

In the person of every foreign minister at Paris, let his pri- 
vate character be what it may, the majesty of an indepen- 
dent government is habitually insulted and degraded. At 
this court of ** upstart pride and plebeian insolence” he receives 
no attentions or courtesies but in the shape of alms, and must 
learn to submit throughout all the forms of diplomatic inter- 
course, to a tone of haughty superiority and to an air of over- 
weening arrogance. Neither in Rome during her most intoxi- 
cating successes,—nor at the levee of the barbarian Attila,— 
nor under the dominion of the still more savage directory of 
France,—did foreign ambassadors ever appear more like 
“ plenipotentiaries of impotence,” or undergo more humili- 
ating indignities than at the imperial audience of the Tuileries. 
The impetuous sallies of passion,—the ferocious menaces,— 
and the petulant reproaches to which they are alternately ex- 
posed, are not more incompatible with the temperate and 
natural majesty which belongs to regular and civilized mo- 
narchies, than utterly irreconcilable to the dignity and to the 
independence of the governments whose representatives are 
thus brutally assailed. There is not one of the diplomatic 
corps to whose unfortunate lot it has fallen to solicit the 
restoration of property violently ravished from his country- 
men, who has not daily experienced the most mortifying 
negicct or the most insulting repulses. Scarcely one dares 
expostulate on the violation of private rights—which are, 
however, public wrongs in almost all instances. This system 
of degradation is now inwested with the authority of pre- 
scription, and is submitted to universally as to an established 
order of things;—as to a body of peculiar customs;—just in the 
manner that we view the tribute paid to Algiers; or that the 
ambassadors of Europe consent to prostrate themselves at 


jurisprudence in their dominions. An elaborate work hss recently been 
published in Paris, the purpose of which is to refute the objections which 
had been occasionally made, and which might arise, against the admission 
of the Napoleon code into the tribunals of Germany. This code has been 
already made the municipal law of Westphalia and will soon become that 
of Sweden and Denmark, and perliaps of the whole continent of Europe. It 
is an instrument of dominion scarcely less powerful than the sword. We 
shall soon be able to apply to France what Claudian said of Rome, 


Armerum degumque parens, qui fundit in omnes 
Imperium, De Consul. Stilic. 
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the footstool of an criental monarch;—or that the Dutch, in 
the prosecution of their trade with Japan, were said to trample 
on the cross. 

Before we commence the particular discussion of Bona- 
parte’s deportment towards us, we will make, with regard to 
his government, another general observation—which was 
originally applied by Mr. Burke to the revolutionary banditti, 
and which is equally just in the present case. It is this;— 
that no arrangement can now be made with France in the 
pacific spirit of the conventions of former times. There are no 
elements of good-faith remaining in her cabinet:—there are 
no ties of interest,—according to her system, which can 
prompt or bind her to a durable pacification. She has no 
common modes of action or habits of policy,—no conformities 
or sympathies, with the rest of mankind. Her plan of universal 
conquest insulates her, and makes all compacts or treaties 
which she may form, either weapons of annoyance, or a pre- 
paration for more destructive hostility. The passions,—the 
habits,—the necessities of her rulers confine them to one in- 
variable system of war on the human race. If we were to 
form a solemn treaty or to arm in cooperation, with them, 
what is it that would serve as our guarantee? Surely not any 
resemblances, or sympathies, or feelings of attachment between 
the individuals of the two nations? Surely no mutual dread or 
respect between the two governments! Surely no sentiments 
of charity or gratitude on the part of France in favour of a 
weak but devoted ally? There is no man in his senses who can 
rely upon any of these considerations for the national safety. 

Since then there are “ no obligations written in the heart,”— 
no principles of fear,—which could restrain France hereafter 
from violating her engagements with the United States, we 
must depend upon her sense of interest alone, the sole spring, 
as it is sometimes contended, of the actions of all govern- 
ments. But who is it that will affirm that six months ora year 
hence France will deem it her interest to be at peace with the 
United States? Are we quite certain that her government, 
notwithstanding its present declarations, does not mean to 
wage a systematic war on commerce in every quarter of the 
globe? Is it probable that Bonaparte will consider it as his 
interest to foster the political institutions of the United States? 
Or rather does not every argument which analogy or facts 
can furnish’ lead to an opposite conclusion? There are we 
think the most irresistible proofs to be deduced from both, 
which show that it never will fall within “the views of his 
policy,” to promote the trade, to increase the power, or even 
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to tolerate the constitution of this country. If we were to ad- 
mit that it would remain the obvious interest of France to 
cultivate and preserve our friendship, there are circum- 
stances in the relative position of the two nations, which 
would render the continuance of a good understanding be- 
tween us at all times extremely doubtful.— We trust too 
‘‘ much,” says Mr. Burke, “ to the interests of men as guar- 
“ antees of their engagements. The interests frequently tear 
“to pieces the engagements, and the passions trample upon 
“both.” The passions of the French government are domi- 
nion,—hostile intrigue,—military glory,—contempt of trade 
and traders,—hatred to whatever is English;—and these pas- 
sions will inevitably smother its true interests, “ and trample 
upon”’ its most solemn engagements. 

It is universally admitted that our national dignity has 
been grossly outraged, and our rights repeatedly invaded by 
the government of France. The robberies and the insults to 
which we have been subjected during the last three years 
would seem quite sufficient to have exasperated, roused, and 
determined any highminded people. Until the promulgation 
of the late lullaby from our imperial lover, his proceedings 
had almost conquered that obstinacy of unbelief with regard 
to his real dispositions, and that code of absurd and pernicious 
opinions, by which the understandings of our majority were 
fettered, and of which the tendency is no less fatal than the 
foundation is weak. Even our administration,—as timorous 
as women in their relations with France, as froward as chil- 
dren towards Great Britain—were compelled to acknowledge 
the futility of their humble efforts to propitiate their rapa- 
cious ally, and announced to the public the possibility of 
some further intelligence from Paris still more distressing 
than the confiscation of all the American property within his 
grasp. 

They did not, it is true, disclose this ominous catastrophe 
in that strain of lofty indignation and of manly resentment 
which became the guides and guardians of a powerful and 
magnanimous nation,—but in puling regrets and piteous la- 
mentations, which, however unsuitable to the dignity and ob- 
tigations of their trust, were still calculated to startle the mere 
dupes of party, and to testify the hopelessness of our long and 
eager pursuit after the ruinous fraternity of French despotism. 
On reading the wailings of the National Intelligencer, we be- 
gan to hope well for the good cause, and were even grateful 
to the French emperor for having, by his intemperate rapa- 
city, forced upon all parties the conviction that his cannibal 
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friendship was not to be conciliated by any importunity of so- 
licitation, or by any number of pious diplomatic pilgrimages. 
But it seems that we were too sanguine;—that the majority 
are about to relapse into that »reposterous credulity from 
which they were but imperfectly reclaimed;—that a mere de- 
claration of Bonaparte, full of palpable falsehoods and of 
arrogant pretensions, is to outweigh all the sad experience of 
the past, and to heal all the wounds which he has so recently 
inflicted both on our commerce and our honour. We call upon 
the reflecting men of this country to pause before they give 
full expansion to the fancy on this subject, and to determine, 
upon a comparison of the past language and conduct of Bona- 
parte with his present professions, whether there be any ra- 
tional grounds for exultation at this crisis;—whether the cha- 
racter of the present French government, such as we have 
portrayed it, justifies the hope that we can, without certain 
destruction, ever form any close connexion with France while 
that government endures. 


We shall commence an investigation of the past deportment 
of Bonaparte by a review of the Berlin decree; not because it is 
the first in the long funeral procession of our wrongs, but be- 
cause it forms an epoch in the history of French injustice, and 
was the preface to a general plan of politics with respect to this 
country and to the continent of Europe. The leading object of 
this plan we suppose to have been,—the extinction of trade in 
all the countries subject to French influence, and as a conse- 
quence—the decay of the commercial spirit and of the genius 
of freedom. We mean however to consider the Berlin decree 
merely in the light of an unwarrantable invasion of neutral 
rights, and of the independence of all neutral nations. On this 
point also, little need be said, as the most zealous advocates of 
French injustice do not now hesitate to admit that it deserves 
to be so described. It was at first liberally interpreted as an act 
of territorial sovereignty alone, but this construction so sooth- 
ing to the fears and hopes of our administration, was soon in- 
validated by a solemn declaration of the framers.* 


* It is rather singular that this decree should at any time have been von- 
sidered as an exercise of mere territorial sovereignty. This would have been 
its true character if it had been only a prohibition to neutrals to enter the 
ports of France after having touched in England, but according to the official 
expositions given of it at the time of its enactment, it went so far as to inter- 
dict England as a place of destination to neutrals leaving the ports of France. 
This was an exertion of authority beyond the limits of municipal jurisdiction. 
It is said expressly in 2 report made by Talleyrand to the emperor on this 
subject, of the date of the 20th November 1806—“ that every vessel which 
** should attempt to sail from the ports of France or her dependencies for 
* England, should be seized-and confiscated.” The same idea is repeated in 
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The secondary aim of the French government in enacting 
this decree was, we believe, to provoke the British cabinet 
into measures of retaliation, and thus both to facilitate the 
destruction of trade on the continent, and to fan the flame of 
discord between us and Great Britain. The studied ambi- 
guity with which it was worded, was treacherously calculated 
to second this part of the design; and its operation was 
intentionally narrowed in order to lull the apprehensions of 
our merchants, and to enable the American government to 
save appearances by giving it an interpretation favourable 
to the integrity of their rights. As soon as the British orders 
in council appeared, conformably, as we think, to the wishes 
and expectations of Bonaparte, the mask was entirely remov- 
ed, as it was at once seen that in consequence of the severer 
pressure of those orders upon our trade, nearly the whole 
weight of the public resentment would be turned against 
England, and that our administration, if not precipitated 
by popular fury and factious intrigue, into a war with that 
power, would, at least, be relieved from the embarrassment of 
making even ashow of resistance to France. The Berlin decree 
was then,—in violation of thé law of nations and of the parti- 
cular treaty existing at that time between the United States and 
France,—officially announced to have been intended from 
the beginning as a prohibition to neutrals of all trade with 
England. Such was the first general attack made on our 
neutral rights by Bonaparte; and the injury of this proceeding 
was aggravated by the insulting deception practised in the 
first instance with regard to the scope of his decree;—by the 
mockery of a delusive interpretation from the minister of the 
marine, written without doubt—as all the public declarations 
of such a functionary must be,—under the authority of the 
Emperor,—and afterwards so impudently disavowed and can- 
celled.* In this transaction, as well as in all our subsequent 


the proclamation of General Bourieme to the senate of Hamburg, dated 
Nov. 23d, 1806. 

* The French minister of foreign affairs condescended to trifle with 
general Armstrong in the following way. In a letter dated 21st of August 
1807 on the subject of the Berlin decree he holds this language, “ As the 
** execution of the maritime measures indicated by the imperial decree of 
* Berlin rests naturally with his excellency the munister of the marine, and 
** as, moreover, he has already had the honour of addressing some observa- 
** tions to you on the subject of the application of that decree, I asked him 
“for the new explanations which you might desire.” In a second letter 
dated September 18th, 1807, he tells general Armstrong that he had sub- 
mitted to his imperial majesty the doubts of his excellency the minister of 
the marine on the subject of the extent of some of the provisions of the im- 
perial decree and that his majesty had not decided *‘ whether French cruizers 
““ might possess themselves of neutral vessels going to or from England, although 
** they had no English merchandise on board,”—and fimally, in a third letter of 
October 7, 1807—** that his majesty did consider every neutral vessel going 
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relations with France, and eminently in the late proceedings— 
not only has our independence been trampled upon, and our 
property plundered, but we have been treated like children 
and dotards,—as poltroons and dupes—alternately bullied and 
cajoled, spurned and caressed. 

The justification alleged for the Berlin decree by the 
framers, and the palliation offered in this country by the 
friends of France, rest upon the system which the British 
cabinet had antecedently pursued with respect to neutral 
commerce. We will not hesitate to allow that this system was 
not always liberal or just, and that it has often savoured more 
of “ the waywardness of will than of the steadfastness of law.” * 
Nor are we more backward to assert that it has not deserved 
all the invectives with which it has been alternately over- 
whelmed by every commercial nation; and that the acts of 
rigor and oppression with which it is charged may be as fre- 
quently traced to an erroneous conception of right or to the 
pressure of a seeming necessity, as to the lust of plunder or 
the spirit of lawless usurpation. But, it is not necessary to 
investigate the injustice of British claims, or the abuses of 
British power, in order to show that they afforded no solid 
platform for the Berlin decree under the circumstances in 
which the world was placed at the period of its enactment. 
Nor will it, we trust, be deemed incumbent upon us to trace 
the previous history of Bonaparte in order to make our readers 
sensible with how poor a grace, or rather with what matchless 
effrontery, he now undertakes to inveigh against the abuses 
of power, and to proclaim himself the avenger and the cham- 
pion of neutral rights. 

It cannot be denied but that our trade was in a most 
flourishing condition at the period when the Berlin decree 


“from English ports with cargoes of English merchandise, or English 
** origin, as lawfully seizable by French armed vessels.” 

* Ifthe world were in any other state than the present we would remind 
the British nation of the following passage from Mr. Burke. 

** Among precautions against ambition, it may not be amiss to take one 
** precaution against our own. I must fairly say, 1 dread our owa power and 
** our own ambition; I dread our being too much dreaded. It is ridiculous to 


' “ say we are not men; and tha_, as men, we shall never wish to aggrandize 


‘* ourselves in some way or other.—Can we say, that even at this very hour 
** we are not invidiously aggrandized? We are already in possession of almost 
** all the commerce of the world. Our empire in India is an awful thing. If we 
** should come to be in a condition not only to have all this ascendant im 
** commerce, but to be absolutely able, without the least control, to hold 
* the commerce of all other nations totally dependent upon our good plea- 
** sure, we may say that we shall not abuse this astonishing and hitherto 
‘‘unheard of power, but every nation will think we abuse it. It is not 
‘impossible but that sooner or later, this state of things may produce a 
‘* combination against us, which may end in our ruin.” 
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was promulgated. Our commercial prosperity was in “ its 
“high and palmy state” notwithstanding the vexations and 
losses arising from the British system. France and the coun- 
tries subject to her control were as abundantly supplied with 
articles of foreign produce as was consistent with the character 
of the war which they waged, and with the nature of the of- 
fensive means employed by their enemy. After Great Britain 
had annihilated the marine of her antagonists, it followed of 
course and of right, that the active foreign trade of the latter 
was to cease, and that their ports were to be blockaded when 
an actual force could be provided for that purpose;—that the 
field of enterprise for neutral trade was to be narrowed, and 
the number of ports for its reception greatly curtailed. These 
were the natural and legitimate consequences of a maritime 
superiority achieved with a vast expenditure of blood and 
treasure, in a regular course of fair hostilities. These were the 
consequences which we were to expect. Of these neither this 
country nor France had a right to complain. They were not 
breaches of the laws of nations, but the natural and necessary 
effects of naval force which, from time immemorial, had been 
so applied. 

The emperor of France could not but be sensible of these 
truths, and therefore, in order to make out something like a 
case against Great Britain in his official vindication of -the 
Berlin decree, he is compelled to assert quite a new code of 
public law which never existed but in the distempered fancies 
and wild-theories of the revolutionary madmen of France, 
and in the absurd writings of some of our own visionary poli- 
ticians. It is declared that none but fortresses can be lawfully 
blockaded; and England is stigmatized as the tyrant of the 
seas, and accused of trampling upon the public law of Europe 
because she exercises the right of search, and captures even 
the merchant-vessels of her enemy at sea.* We had once at 
the head of the councils of this nation a speculative and philo- 
sophic friend of Bonaparte and, consequently, of the human 
raee, who it is said had adopted this novel scheme of maritime 
war, but we presume that there is no man now engaged in the 
direction of our affairs,;—no sober-minded person in this 
country,—who would consent to fight the British, or who 
would defend the Berlin decree, on such grounds as these. 
As well might England have announced to the world that the 
public law of Europe was violated, whenever continental war- 


* See the Reports made to the emperor and to the French senate on the 
subject of the Berlin decree and the letter of Champagny to general Arm- 
sivong duted August 22d, 1809. 
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fare was extended beyond the mere rencounter and capture 
or destruction of troops, and have issued and justified her 
orders in council upon the ground that the unfortified towns 
of her allies were occupied,—contributions levied upon 
them,—and soldiers billeted upon their inhabitants! If our 
disputes with the British concerning the impressment of 
seamen, the right of a direct colonial trade, or the affair of 
the Chesapeake,—questions in which France had no real 
interest,—could justify the interference of Bonaparte by the 
Berlin decree, then might the British have enacted their 
orders in council upon the ground of our separate altercations 
with France,—upon the confinement of American seamen in 
her prisons,—the arbitrary detention and seizure of Ame- 
rican vessels in her ports; the burning of them at sea,—the 
boundaries of Louisiana and a host of etceteras. There is a 
perfect parity of reasoning in the two cases, and a much 
broader basis of analogy for the British. 

That which appears to the eyes of our public as the 
strongest point of defence, and the most plausible pretext for 
the Berlin decree, is, the manner in which the British are 
said to have exercised the right of blockade, even according 
to their own definition. We must confess that after a very 
diligent research into this matter, we can find but few in- 
stances in which the principles of blockade were enforced for 
any length of time under the avowed authority of the British 
government, without an actual investiture. Certainly the 
cases which have occurred were not .a sufficient ground for 
war; nor can the. most extravagant advocate of France con- 
tend that the general practice under this system was such as 
to warrant so tremendous a retaliation as the Berlin decree. 

The leading case of constructive blockade which Bona- 
parte, knowing well how insufficient it was for his purpose, 
forbears to specify in his official vindication of his decree, 
is that of May 1806, comprising the whole coast from the 
Elbe to Brest. It may be well briefly to examine this case, 
in order to ascertain what foundation it affords for the Berlin 
decree. It is not avowed as a constructive blockade, nor is 
the right of blockading without actual force arrogated, by 
Mr. Fox in his official notification of this measure to Mr. 
Monroe.* His Britannic majesty is declared to have ordered 


* The notification is as follows. 
MR. FOX TO MR. MONROE. 
Downing street, May 16, 1806. 
The undersigned, his majesty’s principal secretary of state for forei 
affairs, has received his maiesty’s commands to acquaint Mr. Monroe, that 
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the necessary measures to be taken for blockading the entire 
coast, and it is correctly stated that a considerable part of that 
coast (from Ostend to the Seine,) was then actually and 
strictly blockaded. It does not operate like ordinary blockades, 
as a prohibition of all trade with the ports or coast so block- 
aded, but merely interdicts the ingress of vessels trading 
directly from a port of the enemy, or laden with enemy’s 
goods. We know not whether the British admiralty board, 
could station on this coast a force sufficient for the object of 
a blockade,—but of this we are sure that the British govern- 
ment had a right to interrupt the trade with which alone this 
nominal blockade interferes.* . 
The inducements to this measure on the part of the British 
cabinet are alleged by Mr. Fox to be the extraordinary mea- 
sures taken by France to distress the commerce of British 
subjects, and (he might have added) of neutral traders also. 
These measures, on which we propose to say more hereafter, 
were indeed extraordinary, and if this transaction, or any 
other antecedent and supposed abuses of maritime power by the 
British, be deemed sufficient to justify the Berlin decree, 
the former might afford, by the same mode of argument, the 
fullest justification not only for the blockade in question, but 
for the orders in council. The measures of France in ques- 
tion were no other than the usurpation of an authority in all 
the cities along that coast,—many of them nominally free and 
neutral,—to harass and annihilate the trade in British com- 
modities, and to confiscate all articles of British merchandise, 


the king, taking into consideration the new and extraordivary means re- 
sorted to by the enemy for the purpose of distressing the commerce of 
his subjects, has thought fit to direct that the necessary measures should be 
taken for the blockade of the coast, rivers, and ports, om the river Elbe to 
the port of Brest, both inclusive; and the said coast, rivers and ports are, 
and must be considered as blockaded; but that his majesty is pleased to 
declare, that such blockade shall not extend to prevent neutral ships and 
vessels, laden with goods not being the property of his majesty’s enemies, 
and not being contraband of war, from approaching the said coasts, and 
entering into and sailing from the said rivers and ports, (save and exceptithe 
coast, rivers, and ports from Ostend to the river Seine, already in a state 
of strict and rigorous blockade, and which are to be considered as so 
continued) erGvitied the said ships and vessels, so approaching and entering 
(except as aforesaid) shall not have been laden at any port belonging to or 
in the possession of any of his majesty’s enemies, and that the said ships 
and vessels, so sailing from the said rivers and ports (except as aforesaid) 
shall not be destined to any port belonging to or in the possession of any of 
his majesty’s enemies, nor have previously broken the blockade. 

* See this argument fully developed in a masterly note of lord Howick 
(now earl Grey) addressed to Mr. Rist the former Danish chargé des 
affaires in London and contained in the New Annual Register for 1807. 
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to whomsoever belonging, whether to neutrals or to British 
subjects:—thus grossly violating, with sensible injury to the 
British, the most sacred and important neutral privileges. 

What then is there in this blockade of the coast from the 
Elbe to Brest coextensive with the Berlin decree, either in 
the injustice of the principle or even in the injury of the prac- 
tice? What plausible justification can be alleged for the Berlin 
decree, which the British might not have urged to support the 
orders in council, had they been issued in the first instance? 
In prohibiting all intercourse with Great Britain, in conse- 
quence of the depredations of the British on neutral trade, 
the conduct of Bonaparte was not more warrantable, than that 
‘of the British would have been, if they had interdicted all 
communication with France and her dependencies, in conse- 
quence of the outrages perpetrated by Bonaparte on the neu- 
tral nations of the continent. The plea of England would, in 
fact, have been stronger, inasmuch as her interests were more 
deeply affected by the depredations of France than were those 
of the latter by the injustice exercised by Great Britain on the 
ocean. 

We do not pretend to vindicate the orders in council. They 
have always appeared to us, notwithstanding the provocation 
of the Berlin decree, as in the highest degree ill timed, impo- 
litic and unjust.*—But if they had been issued even before 
that decree they might have been much more plausibly de- 
fended, and upon much stronger grounds. Contending as 
Great Britain does for her existence against a foe who, ac- 
cording to her doctrines, can be weakened and brought to 
terms, only by the commercial distress of his dominions, she 
may, with some colour at least of right, employ her power to 
the attainment of this end. This ground would be much more 
dignified as well as more solid than the principle of retali- 
ation and the acquiescence of neutrals. 

The doctrine of retaliation is of recent date, and appears to 
us to be pregnant with the most pernicious consequences. By 
the term retaliation we have always understood something 
like measure for measure;—an injury proportioned to an 
injury. But the orders in council, as far as this country was 


* Lord Temple asserted (in the house of commons) in the debate of 
February 5th, 1808, on the orders in council, * that the French directory in 
“1797 had adopted a line of conduct similar to the decree of the 21st of 
** November;—that, on the occasion, there were many who applied to Mr. 
** Pitt for a measure of retaliation, like what had now been adopted. That 
** the latter answered that he had too much respect for the constitution of 
“* the country and the law of nations to do so—Such was his policy.” ° 
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concerned, went immeasurably beyond all limits of equality to 
the provocation. Our acquiescence in the Berlin decree, how-~ 
ever incompatible with our honour and our real advantage, was 
less detrimental to the interests of Great Britain than any in- 
effectual resistance would have been; and there can be no 
doubt but that all resistance would have been ineffectual. 

The doctrine that one belligerent has a right to trample 
upon all neutral rights, and to ruin all neutral trade merely 
because another chooses to set the example, is warranted by 
no precedent whatever in the history of the former wars of 
Europe, and leads to the most revolting consequences.* It 
would entail the virtual abrogation of the law of nations during 
any hostilities which might supervene between any two lead- 
ing powers. As soon as one profligate belligerent committed 
an outrage upon neutral rights, the other, according to this 
reasoning, would be absolved from all the obligations and 
restraints of that great code, which was formerly considered 
as no less binding in time of war than in the season of peace, 
and which, principally on account of the protection which it 
afforded to the weak and pacific, was, before the French revo- 
lution, the pride and security of the civilized world. Neutral 


* We may well apply to this case the following passages from lord 
Erskine’s elegant protest against the principle of the Copenhagen ex- 
pedition. 

“‘ It is the first and most indispensable maxim of public law, founded 
** indeed upon the immutable principles of justice, that no violence should 
“* be offered by one state to another, nor any intrusion made upon the rights, 
‘* property, independence or security of its inhabitants, except upon an ag- 
“* gression by such state, and the refusal of adequate satisfaction; or in the 
‘rare instance of indispensable necessity, involving national destruction, 
** such as in the case of an individual would justify homicide for self-pre- 
‘* servation: and the observance of this rule should, if possible be held more 
* sacred by great and powerful nations, it being the very end and ob. 
‘* ject of universal law to give perfect security to the weakest commu- 
‘“* nities, under the shadow of an impartial justice. 

“Such a principle would be utterly subversive of the first elements of 
‘* public law, being destructive of the independence of weaker states, in as 
** much as it would create a jurisdiction in the stronger nations, to substitute 
** their own securityand convenience for the general rule,—and invest them 
‘also with the sole privilege of determining the occasions apon which 
*“*they might consider them to be endangered. To justify the attack and 
** plunder of a weak, unoffending power, upon the assumption that a 
** stronger belligerent might otherwise attack and plunder her, would be to 
*‘ erect anew public law upon the foundations of dishonor and violence, 
«* making the tyranny of one nation, a warrant for substituting the dominion 
‘* of oppression for the sacred obligations of morality, humanity and justice.” 

Mr. Madison has argued this question with great force and propriety in 
his letters to Mr. Pinkney on the orders in council.—The arguments on this 
subject which are contained in a note of the former to Mr. Erskine, dated 
25th March 1808 are, we think altogether irresistible. 
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nations may—if thi. new principle of retaliation should pre- 
vail,—give up their rights in despair, as it will scarcely ever 
happen that war will not be waged between the great mo- 
narchies of Europe,—and that one of the belligerents will not 
be found sufficiently profligate to break through the fences of 
the law of nations, in order to secure some temporary advan- 
tage, or to gratify some momentary resentment. 

The Berlin decree first asserted this mischievous doctrine 
of retaliation, which unsound as it is in its essence, was emi- 
nently futile in the case it was adduced to support, and almost 
ludicrous in the mouth of a power so notoriously regardless 
of the principles of justice and of the rights of neutrals. Even 
if we admit the validity of the general doctrine, the injury 
which France herself had sustained—or to which our com- 
merce had been subjected by any unlawful exercise of the 
maritime power of Great Britain, furnished no matter Of reta- 
liation to warrant a measure, which, if it could have been 
carried into full operation, would have lopped off the most 
important branch of our trade, and severed us, as a member of 
the commercial world, from the head and heart of the com- 
mercial system. 

The trade of the United States flourished to an unexampled 
extent in the year 1806—the era of the Berlin decree. France 
and the nations of the continent, although exposed to much 
distress from the natural and legitimate effects of the British 
superiority at sea, were then comparatively easy, and not ill 
supplied with commodities from abroad. We wanted no such 
vindication of our rights;—they required no such remedy for 
their sufferings, as that which his imperial majesty conde- 
scended to provide.* 

We believe there is no well informed and dispassionate po- 
litician who, upon an attentive consideration of this subject, 
will not find himself compelled to admit, that the Berlin de- 


* The character which Bonaparte himself gives to his decree deserves to 
he reported. ‘ It bas been painful to us,” says he in his message to his se- 
nate on this subject, ‘to return after so many years of civilization to the 
* principles which characterize the darbarity of the first ages of nations.” 
The minister of foreign relations in his report to his master on the same 
subject,—after declaiming against England in the usual strain proceeds in 


this way, ‘* Against a power which forgets to such a pitch all ideas of jus- 


**tice and all humane sentiments, what can be done but to forget them for 
**an instant one’s-self in order to constrain her to violate them no longer? 
** The right of natural defence allows of the opposing an enemy with the 
*‘ arms he makes use of, and, if I may so express myself, to react against 
“him his own furies and folly.” 
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cree was the first great, sweeping invasion of the commercial 
interests and independence of this country:—that it struck 
at the root of all commercial intercourse in time of war:— 
that it was the source and fountain-head of all the evils—“ of 
“ that Iliad of woes”—which have since afflicted this country, 
and the continent of Europe:—of the embargo—that misera- 
ble subterfuge of folly and pusillanimity—which as a defensive 
system resembled—to employ a comparison of Bolingbroke— 
a suit of armour too heavy to be borne that wasted the vital 
strength of the wearer;—which, under the imposing aspect of 
an heroic self-immolation, was, in fact, but a ruinous and dis- 
graceful flight from difficulties which our administration had 
not the courage to face, nor the wisdom to avert, and which, 

as it happens to nations in all cases where they prefer a sacri- 
fice of honour to the risk of danger, have multiplied upon us 
and besieged us ever since.* 

The emperor of France has rendered himself justly re- 
sponsible by his decree for the mischievous effects of the 
orders in council; of which,—as he intentionally provoked 
them,—the malignity may be imputed to him, and the folly 
to the British ministry. We: think that every good citizen 
should detest and combat the spirit with which that decree 
was framed, if,—as it appears to be almost universally ac- 
knowledged,— it had for its ulterior object, the kindling of 
a war between the United States and England;—an event 
which, as Bonaparte well knows, would infallibly induce our 
ruin. Above all,—we hold the Berlin decree in utter abhor- 
rence, and so should all patriotic Americans, as the original 
cause of that state of things in Europe, which has led, in- 
cidentally, to an exposure before the world, of the imbecility 
of our public councils. Had not that decree been issued, 
cur administration might not have fallen, for want of an 
excitement, into that policy of degradation, by which we 
have lost “the high flavour and mantling” of our revolu- 
tionary honours, and all estimation in the eyes of mankind. 
Since the epoch of the Berlin decree, humiliation has been our 
element—our valetudinary habit. We have grown,—as Mr. 
Burke said of his own government in consequence of its for- 
bearance with the directory,— more malleable under the 
blows of France.” Fortune “that common scapegoat of poor 


* 66 Nothing,” says Mr. Burke, “is so rash as fear. The counsels of pu- 
ss “¢ sillan imity very rarely put off while they are always sure to aggravate the 
‘cvils from which they would fly.” Regicide Peace. 
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politicians’—has become. our chief reliance. After having 
been for a series of years buffeted and plundered, mocked 
and insulted by a military despot, we seem transported with 
joy at the first smile which he deigns to give us, although our 
reason dictates that it is still more fatal than his frowns; and 
our honour exacts from us an indignant rejection of the em- 
braces of a tyrant who is the implacable and indefatigable foe 
of that freedom which we profess to adore, and who presents 
himself reeking with the blood and bloated with the plunder 
of innumerable victims whose only crime was resistance to his 
insatiable ambition.* 

We have dwelt so long on the Berlin decree that we are 
enabled to add but a few words on the subject of that which 
was afterwards issued from Milan. If the former had even 
been strictly just, the latter, which was declared to be a sort 
of supplement or corollary, would, on account of the unparal- 
leled violence of its character, have rendered Bonaparte— 
if we may so express ourselves—a trespasser ab initio on the 
laws of nations;—as in municipal jurisprudence, the abuse of 
a legal privilege sometimes operates retroactively to taint and 
vitiate the whole course of action. 

The Berlin decree upon a fictitious plea of retaliation, 
interdicted to neutrals all trade with England and her pos- 
sessions, and although the efficacy of it was not coextensive 
with the design, it was in its partial operation, of very serious 
injury to our interests. The orders in council built upon a 
mixture of truth and falsehood, as to fact, and upon what ap- 
pears to us a gross error in doctrine,—the pretended right of 
retaliation,—allowed us no trade with France, and her depen- 
dencies, but upon condition of paying a toll or tribute to Eng- 
land. The Milan decree as a system of reprisal again, tran- 
scended all bounds of justice and moderation, and aimed, in 
fact, at the total banishment of neutral commerce from the 
ocean. It subjected to capture and confiscation every neutral 


* When we reflect upon the elevation to which this individual is exalted 
— his head striking the heavens;”—upon his private character which is 
gloomy, unsocial and taciturn in the extreme;—upon the unhallowed spoils 
which he has heaped about him, and on which he riots in sullen complacency 
and in “ grim pomp,” we are forcibly reminded of the description which 
Virgil gives of Polyphemus in his cave, 


| Ipse arduus, altag: pulsat 
Sidera: (Di, talem terris avertite pestem/) 
Nec visu facilis nec dictu affabilis ulli. 
Visceribus miserorum et sanguine vescitur atro 
Vidi ezomet:— 
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vessel which submitted to the operation of the orders in coun- 
cil, or consented to be searched or visited by a British cruiser, 
leaving thus,—if it could have been executed,—no alternative 
to the neutral, but the total relinquishment of navigation. If 
the marine of F rance had been such as to enable her to 
execute her decrees, a neutral ship would have been almost 
as certainly exposed to encounter a French or English cruiser 
as to feel the winds of heaven. As the case was, the extent of 
the British navy, reduced it to almost the same certainty. 


By a refinement of injustice our merchants were rendered 


responsible for the pressure of an unavoidable necessity, 


unless they chose either to condemn themselves to total. 


inaction, or to make war upon a nation against which we 

ssess no means either of annoyance or defence, and of 
which the hostility would be less fatal than the alliance of 
France. 

There was in the Milan decree much of impotent fury 
indeed, but not less of rancorous malice. Whatever impe- 
tuosity of temper may belong to Bonaparte, we know well, 
that he has an equal share of sagacity and craft. Those who 
imagine that he issued his decrees merely with a view to the 
proximate effects which his physical means enabled him to give 
them,—or in a paroxysm of rage, without weighing well the 
absurd disparity between those means and the ends which he 
professed to have in view, have attended but very superficially 
to the course of his actions, and are but ill informed with 
respect to the acuteness and sangfroid of his counsellors. 
Having the result of our own personal observation before us, 
and the transactions of his reign in our eye, we can never 
image him to ourselves as a madman in his cell fancying 
himself to be Jupiter and hurling paper bullets in the persua- 
sion that they were the unerring thunderbolts of the monarch 
of Olympus. In laying his interdict on the navigation of the 
ocean, and ‘pronouncing a solemn sentence of excommuni- 
cation against England, he resembled the popes of the six- 
teenth century, when they attempted to exercise an impotent 
authority, and to revive an obsolete claim, only in the ridicu- 
lous disproportion between his means and pretensions. Bona- 


parte never would have exposed himself to the derision even ° 


of his own subjects, by declaring England to be in a state of 
blockade, if his object had been simply to assert an abstract 
right of reprisal, or to prevent the circulation of British mer- 
chandise throughout his dominions. 

We do not know an instance in which the spirit of rodo- 
montade natural to the French character, or the impulses 
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of rage have hurried him into measures not conducive to 
some politic and deliberate purpose; and we are well assured 
that it was not under such influences that he issued his 
impracticable, and seemingly vainglorious menace against 
England. He involved neutral commerce in one sweeping 
prohibition and drew an imaginary circle about England, not 
with the sole view of interrupting her commerce with the con-+ 
tinent, but in order to furnish the British cabinet with a mea~- 
sure of retaliation suitable to the latitude with which he wished 
them to act, and also to rouse such feelings, either of indigna- 
tion or of false apprehension as would impel them to retaliate 
in practice to the full extent of his theoretic provocation. 

He thus achieved two important ends, which we must sup- 
pose him to have had in view, in order to be enabled to furnish 
a rational explanation of the seeming extravagance of his con- 
duct. The one was to obtain from the British an efficacious 
cooperation in his plan of extinguishing the whole trade of the 
continent, and to shift the odium of the event from himself to 
them. The other to provoke a war by the same means between 
us and Great Britain,—-an event which would not only injure 
his enemy in her most vulnerable points, but contribute more 
than any other state of things to deprive the continent of Eu- 
rope of trade, as the British would, in that case, soon sweep 
all foreign commerce from the ocean. The Milan decree was 
but another step in the prosecution of the same plan. It pro- 
ceeded neither from irritationnor from any view to the 
accomplishment of the avowed purpose;—nor was it intended 
as a mere assertion of right in order to convince the world that 
France did not mean to.admit the pretensions of her rival. The 
Milan decree was destined to confirm the English ministry in 
their policy of retaliation; and to kindle new alarms in the 
people of this country on account of the new dangers and pro- 
longed imprisonment with which it seemed to threaten their 
trade. All these clamorous declamations against British injus- 
tice; —these vindictive but ineffectual denunciations against the 
supineness of neutrals ;—this blustering and licentious violence 
of doctrine;—were, in fact, on the part of Bonaparte, mere 
theatrical parade;—a well wrought veil to blind the British to 
his real views;—s0 many stimulants to exasperate us the more 
against his enemies, and to alarm our timid statesmen into 
submission. 

He knew well that our national irritability was connected 
with a strong principle of calculation, and a lively sensibility to 
our immediate interests. He foresaw that the United States, 
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forgetful of the malignity of the chief juggler, would be ready 
to wreak all their vengeance on his shortsighted foe who, in 
blind subserviency to his schemes, crushed us with the weight 
of her power. He reasoned from an accurate knowledge of the 

ublic mind of this country, when he supposed, that smarting 
under the deep wounds inflicted by the misguided but potent 
ministry of England, it would ascribe to them, and couple 
with the exercise of their maritime superiority, all the rancor- 
ous malevolence and profligate cupidity by which he himself 
was animated. He drew no false conclusion concerning the 
combined operation of our prejudices and our fears, when he 
argued that-all the indignities and outrages which he might 
heap upon us would,—while the causes of our resentment 
against Great Britain continued to subsist,—be but faintly re- 
sented or perhaps overlooked.—He manifested correct views 
of human nature when he calculated that even the nations of 
the continent perishing from the want of trade, would forget the 
true origin of their privations, and reserve their hatred for the 
British, the immediate instruments of their distress. He anti- 
cipated that seeing no hope of relief from within, they might 
cooperate the more cordially in his plans for the destruction of 
England,—the apparent obstacle to the revival of their com- 
merce. After having trampled upon our dignity and our 
rights, and gratified his love of plunder at our expense, he 
now discovers that, from the operation of various causes the 
people of this country are not to be driven or terrified into a 
war with England, and he has, therefore, on this account and 
for other reasons which we shall discuss in the sequel, resolv- 
ed to employ another tone, and to make a seeming change in 
his policy. 

About the period when the Berlin decree was promulgated, 
measures were taken by the French government for the seizure 
and confiscation of all merchandise whatever of British origin 
without any exception in favour of neutral owners,—in various 
ports of the Mediterranean, and of the North of Europe. “ I 
“ find,” says the American secretary of state, in one of his 
letters to general Armstrong, “‘ by accounts from Hamburg, 
‘¢ Bremen, Holland and Leghorn that the trade and property 
“ of our citizens have been much vexed by regulations subal- 
“tern to those of the original decrees of November.” The 
regulations which are here, in the mezza voce—the soft lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison, said to have vexed the trade of Ame- 
rican citizens, amounted to nothing less than the absolute 
confiscation zn ports nominally independent of France, of avast 
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quantity of merchandise and colonial produce alleged to be 
of British origin although acknowledged and known to be the 
bona fide property of American merchants. The trade in these 
commodities was warranted by the law of nations,—it had 
been before regularly carried on under the authority and im- 
plied protection of the governments to which the ports men- 
tioned above were ostensibly in allegiance—it was prosecuted 
by out merchants without an apprehension of danger, and 
without a suspicion that it was held to be illegal even by the 
French government.—Yet the seizure was made without any 
formal prohibition of the trade itself; without any previous 
intimation of an intention to proscribe it; and in direct oppo- 
sition to the wishes and to the interests of the governments 
within whose jurisdiction and under whose protection our 
citizens had placed their property. Deputations were sent 
both from Tuscany and Naples to Paris under the auspices of 
the sovereignties of those countries, humbly to solicit the re- 
storation of the plundered merchandise. Exertions to the 
same effect were made by the American minister in the French 
metropolis; but their united entreaties and remonstrances 
were unavailing, and no restitution whatever has as yet been 
made for so wanton a robbery. 

There is no principle of the law of nations more firmly 
established or generally recognised than this;—that it is the 
duty of a state when about to discontinue even an indulgence 
accorded to the subjects of another, to give due notice to the 
latter of the intended change, if it be of a nature materially to 
affect their interests. To attach penal consequences suddenly 
and without any previous intimation of an offence given, or of 
umbrage taken, to a course of action either generally admitted 
to be lawful, or long indulged with impunity, is on the part of 
a government, if done with regard to its own subjects, the 
rankest tyranny, and—when practised in relation to those of 
another state,—a gross violation of the principles of public law. 
If France had long tolerated in her own dominions a neutral 
trade in commodities either the produce of British manufac- 
tures or the growth of British possessions, believing it never- 
theless to be contraband, she could not, without infringing 
our rights, have taken our merchants engaged in it by sur- 
prise, and inflicted upon them the penalties of guilt for a 
commerce supposed by them to be innocent and never de- 
clared by herself to be criminal. But to stretch the arm of her 
military power to the territories of other states; and there to 
plunder our citizens of a large amount of property asa punish- 
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ment for the prosecution of a trade not repugnant to the laws 
of nations, or to any municipal regulation, was an outrage of 
a much more flagitious character, and one in which our go- 
vernment never should have tamely acquiesced. 

If there could be any indignity more overwhelming than 
this, it is the burning of our merchant vessels at sea by French 
cruisers without the shadow of right or real necessity. We 
beg leave to call the attention of our readers to this topic for a 
moment and for our opinions shall claim the support both of 
Mr. Madisonand of general Armstrong whose sentiments have 
been strongly expressed on this subject. Various instances of 
the kind have occurred and are specified by our minister in 
his official letters. Mr. Madison in a communication made to 
the latter on this point holds the following language. “ The 
““ burning of neutral vessels detained on the high seas is the 
“ most distressing of all the modes by which the belligerents 
“ exert force contrary to right; and in proportion as it is desti- 
“tute of apology ought at least to be the promptitude and 
“ amplitude of the redress. If it be contended that the de- 
“¢ struction in these cases proceeded solely from the danger 
“ that otherwise intelligence might reach a pursuing or a ho- 
‘“‘ vering force, it may be answered that if such a plea were of 
“ sreater avail it would only disprove an hostility of intention 
* without diminishing the obligation to indemnify on the most 
“ liberal scale, the injured individuals. It may be added that 
“if the outrage on the individuals was not meant as a hostility 
*“‘ towards their nation, the latter might justly expect a tender 
“© of such explanations as would leave no doubt on this sub- 
*‘ ject.” General Armstrong is then instructed to make for- 
cible representations in order as Mr. Madison expresses 
himself “to awaken the French government to a sense of 
“the injury and to the demands of justice.” The French 
government did continue to s/eep, however, notwithstanding 
a note of expostulation from our minister, and our own 
administration also have been since content to slumber over 
the affair although this * the most distressing of all the modes 
sy which the belligerents exert force contrary to right,” re- 
mains without redress either for the individual sufferers or 
for this nation. | 

General Armstrong in a note addressed to the French 
minister of foreign affairs states, “‘ that the property saved 
“from four American ships burnt by rear admiral Boudin 
“ was placed under the jurisdiction of the imperial council 
“of prizes to be judged of as a case of ordinary caf- 
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“ ture.”* We beg our readers to remark the nature of this 

proceeding. The vessels were first destroyed at sea, and that 

part of the cargoes which the rapacity of the French officers 

tempted them to snatch from the waves and the confla- 

gration, was then consigned over by the minister of the 

a rench marine to the council of prizes to be there adjudged 

ood prize to the incendiaries. It must be superfluous to 

scaual that if the French government had condescended to 

justify this act of extreme violence by the plea of that 

necessity to which Mr. Madison alludes im the paragraph 

quoted in the last page, it must have not only surrendered 

without hesitation to the sufferers, the property saved, but 

made them ample compensation for the loss which they had 

sustained. The cause of justice required this retribution, and 

the dignity of the United States demanded still more. The 

United States, as Mr. Madison himself remarks, had a right 

to expect fall proof or at least a very respectful explanation, of 

the urgency of the motives by which the French cruisers 

were reluctantly driven to so mischievous an exertion of su- 

perior force; for it is in this view of the case only that the 
act could be at all defensible.j But this “ just expectation” 
was disappointed, and with an aggravation of injury of the 
most mortifyi ing as well as unexampled kind. 

_ The question was placed by the French government on a 
ground which they who are “ to vindicate the liberty of the 
“‘ seas” should have been the last to adopt, and which must to 
every mind appear strangely incongruous in the mouth of the 
professed champion of neutral rights. The burning of a 
neutral ship at sea was, by the clamorous apostle of neutral 
privileges, classed under the head of maritime capture in that 
regenerated and tolerant code, in the propagation of which 
we are so strenuously Invited to cooperate. It was at once made 
a question for the determination of his court of admiralty whe- 
ther the commander of a French cruiser could not lawfully burn 
on the high seas a neutral vessel which he supposed to be engaged 
zn an illegal voyage; and whether he was not entitled to hold as 


good prize the property saved from the wreck. 


* Note of July 10th, 1808. 

ft It is obvious, howe -ver, that the mere apprehension that the neutral 
might give intelligence to the foe of the route of a French squadron would 
not constitute a full justification for the destruction of the merchant vessel. 
If this plea were deemed’available in all instances, what would be the 
situation of our merchants, hundreds of whose ships might be encountered 
on the ocean by a single squadron of bis imperial majesty’ 
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It was not merely in the case of the vessels mentioned by 
general Armstrong that this doctrine was maintained, but in 
several other instances. There is no exaggeration in any part 
of the above statement. We have now in our hands a very 
able memoir or plaidoyer on this point presented to the 
council of prizes at the instigation of the American prize 
agent in Paris and drawn up by the late chargé des affaires of 
France to this country, who was then an advocate or solicitor 
in that court. The case which he discusses is that of an Ame- 
rican schooner, The Jefferson, burnt at sea in 1809 by a French 
squadron under the command of vice-admiral Troude. The 
matter was referred by the minister of the marine to the 
council of prizes; and the justification offered by the vice-ad- 
miral was simply this—* that the vessel had an unlawful des- 
“¢ tination and carried false papers.” This allegation as to the 
fact is satisfactorily refuted by the solicitor, but the legal 
argument is what should claim our attention particularly. 

‘The counsel resolves his argument into two points, the first 
of which is as follows. ‘* Can the armed vessels of his im- 
‘“‘ perial majesty lawfully burn neutral vessels on the high 
‘6 seas, and does this act constitute a regular capture?” This is 
a very curious subject, indeed, for grave discussion and deli- 
beration in the courts of a power which so ostentatiously pro- 
claims the liberality and philanthropic fastidiousness of its ma- 
ritime code; and which now affects to be struggling for the 
emancipation of the seas from the arbitrary dominion of the 
British. We should like to know what language sir William 
Scot would hold to an advocate of doctors’ commons, who 
might propound to him for formal adjudication a question of a 
similar tenor; or whether the archives of his court, so often 
stigmatized as the mere organ of British despotism, afford an 


example of solemn argument on such a point in relation to 
British cruisers?* 


* In the course of his argument, the late French chargé des affaires men- 
* tions a circumstance of considerable interest to this country and which has 

never been publicly announced to us. Speaking with reference to some 
papers found on board The Jefferson and signed by one of the Spanish con- 
suls in this country, he says, ‘* We know that his majesty the king of Spain 
‘* (Joseph) nominated about a year ago a new minister to the United States 
*¢ of America,—Mr. San Yvanes,—that place being vacant by the recal made 


under Charles 1V. of the marquis d’Yrujo.-But the new minister still 


** remains in Paris in the capacity of secretary to the Spanish embassy and 


** has not yet gone to his post. Itis probable that he was to take out the new: 


** seals with him.” 

Doubtless this new minister still retains his credentials in his pocket He 
waits only for the period when a pretext for his reception may be afforded 
to our cabinet by the spectacle of a nation breathing forth the last sigh of 
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It may not be deemed impertinent if we here recal to our 
readers some of the maxims enjoined by the conventional law 
of nations, and adopted by “the tyrants of the seas”—with 
respect to the forms of capture, and to the duty of cruisers in 
the exercise of this belligerent right. The American public 
will be then better enabled to judge how far their neutral 
privileges have been infringed, and their national dignity has 
been outraged by the summary process of conflagration to 
which the cruisers of his imperial majesty have thought 
proper to subject their vessels on the high seas. We cannot 
advance on this subject doctrines sounder or any language 
stronger than those of the French advocate whose memoir we 
have cited. He is now, we trust, before a tribunal with whom 
his reasonings may be more successful than they were with 
the French councii of prizes. 

“To obviate the inconveniencies incident to the right of 
“search,” says this distinguished civilian,—‘t very positive 
“ rules of conduct have been prescribed in the various treaties 
** of commerce, to the officers whose province it Is to exer- 
‘“‘ cise this belligerent privilege. By the conventional law of 
** nations also, certain duties are imposed upon the neutral, in 
‘* order that if, on the one hand, the discretionary powers of 
“the naval officer are circumscribed within the narrowest 
‘‘ bounds, he may encounter on the other, no unnecessary 
“impediments to the discharge of his duty. It is enjoined 
** upon the neutral to give him every facility for this purpose.— 
“A refusal to obey his summons—the concealment or de- 
‘‘ struction of the most inconsiderable document;—a sensible 
“‘ deviation from the route prescribed by the destination indi- 
‘“‘ cated on the face of the papers;—are sufficient causes either 
‘“¢ of suspicion or of condemnation. If the cruiser have serious 
*¢ doubts concerning the truth of the statements made to him, 
‘“‘ or the genuineness of the paper's produced, he may take the 
‘** neutral ship, and send her to one of the ports of his govern- 
“ ment, there to be tried by regular and competent tribunals. 


freedom, and sinking indignantly under the reiterated and merciless blows 
of a tyrant whose power is only equalled by his ferocity, and who will ex- 
ercise upon his fallen antagonist a severity of vengeance only to be surpassed 
by the vindictive malevolence of his spirit and the base treachery of his 
first aggression.—Should the Spaniards soon fall, their struggle, which has 
been in many respects so ruinous to the conqueror, will be a sufficient 
proof to other nations that with a suitable spirit and timely exertions, the 
cause of freedom is not yet desperate. 

Non tamen ignavz, post hec exempla virorum, 

Percipient gentes, quam sit non ardua virtus 

Servitium fugisse manu. Lue. lib. 4. 
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‘‘ But the obligation which rests upon the neutral of sub- 
‘¢ mitting to these proceedings, is compensated by correlative 
‘* duties on the part of the belligerent. The acquiescence of 
“‘ neutrals in the just prerogatives of the latter should not be 
“to them a source of ruinous or capricious molestation:— 
‘“‘ otherwise their lot would be worse than that of an enemy 
‘“* who may seek safety either in flight or in resistance, both of 
‘“‘ which are interdicted to the neutral. 

“If states in amity with the belligerent powers consent to 
“ subject the property of their citizens, in the first place to the 
“* discretion of the naval officers of those powers, and then to 
** the decisions of their tribunals, it is undoubtedly under the 
‘“‘ condition and in the hope, that the discretion of the officer 
* will be regulated by reason, and restricted by law, and that 
‘** the abuse of his authority will be punished with the utmost 
‘rigour; and moreover, that the determinations of the bel- 
“ligerent tribunals will be scrupulously consistent with the 
“principles of public law; and be pronounced by upright 
‘“‘ judges above all suspicion of partiality or corruption. 

* This return which the neutral has a right to expect from 
“ the belligerent is guaranteed and prescribed by the majority 
‘‘ of treaties and sanctioned by all the maritime codes ever 
‘* promulgated. There are no points upon which the principles 
** of public law and the compacts of states are more uniform 
“and precise than upon the questions connected with the con- 
“ duct of cruisers, and with the modes of proving and punish- 
‘¢ ing the abuse of their privileges.x—So minute and strict are 
“they on this subject that vessels exercising the right of 
*‘ search are enjoined to keep beyond cannon-shot;—that two 
“ or three men only can be sent on board the neutral:—that 
“¢ the captain cannot be compelled to leave his deck during the 
“time of the search;—that the neutral should be released 
“without delay in case no cause of suspicion be found to 
“exist—and should there be,—the papers of the captured 
‘** vessels cannot be taken away, unless a regular receipt be 

*‘ given for them. It is particularly provided that the captors 
‘‘ should conduct their prize to one of the ports of their 
‘* sovereign—there to be yudged; and they are expressly for- 
“‘ bidden to dispose of the prize in any way, or even to open 
“the hatchways during the voyage or before condemnation. 
‘“* They are not entitled to remove the captain from his ship of 
“which he still remains in some sort the guardian:—and 
‘‘ many states go so far as to prohibit even the ra: asoming of 
“ neutral vessels: in France the power of ransoming an 
‘‘ enemy’s ship is expressly refused. Every precaution, as we 
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“ may observe, is thus taken to prevent abuses and to secure 
“to the neutral the speedy restoration of his property, if the 
“ suspicions of the captors be not confirmed by the judgment 
“of the prize-court. The motives which influence the latter 
“© in its decisions should be specified, in order that the pro- 
“ priety of them may be known to the neutral governments 
“‘ whose interests they affect. Nothing, therefore, but acase of 
“ imperious necessity could authorize the burning of a neutral 
“ ship on the high seas. It is an act of mere force, which may 
“¢ be said to cancel the treaties which connect the French empire 
“ with the United States of America. It is an act, therefore, 
“which should attract the severest animadversion from the 
“ French government and which all the competent authorities 
should emulously disclaim.” 

We have not the space nor can we find the language to 
comment as we could wish upon the Rambouillet decree,—the 
climax of the wrongs, and the profoundest depth of the hu- 
miliation of this country. In seizing and confiscating the 
whole of the American property within his reach, the em- 
peror of France gave a proof of his hostility about which it 
was impossible even for his most ardent partisans to equivo- 
cate. By an act tantamount in every respect to a declaration 
of war, and accompanied by the most destructive violence of 
which that state, if it had formally existed between us, could 
have been susceptible, he left our administration no subter- 
fuge;—he probed them and cut with the incision-knife to the 
innermost part:—he gave them no alternative but utter dis- 
grace or unhesitating resistance. They felt the wound: they 
saw the havoc made of the property of our merchants, and of 
the national honour:—but the lethargy which their fears had 
prompted them to feign, was not discarded. They made no 
manly, warm, indignant appeal to this nation, which would 
then have mounted to any elevation to which a magnanimous 
executive might have led the way. The popular feeling would 
have borne them out in any manful decision, if they had them- 
selves displayed a suitable force and dignity of character. 

This nation stands acquitted, in some degree; because in every 
country, and eminently in this, government must furnish both 
the impulse of sentiment and the calculation cf interest;—or, 
at least, must exert a direct influence to give efficacy and aim 
to these principles of action. With heartless, narrowminded 
rulers, no people however well constituted or disposed,—if the 
nature of their institutions and the peculiar circumstances of 
their condition lead them to look both for information and 
feeling to those rulers,—can be expected to act greatly, or to 
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travel steadily in the paths of high honour and true wisdom. 
A nation will naturally tread in the footsteps of those whom 
she has constituted her guides and directors, and is prompted 
by various motives to make their opinions the measure of her 
own. Such must eminently be the case in our own country 
where the heats of party-contention produce in the majority 
a more than common degree of deference and attachment 
towards the men whom they infest with power. Mr. Burke 
in speaking of England says, “ that all warm durable mag- 
‘‘nanimous passions,—all steady resolution of spirit, must 
‘‘come from those who are at the helm.”—“ As well” 
adds he “ may we fancy that of itself the sea will swell, 
« and that without winds the billows will insult the adverse 
‘** shore as that the gross mass of the people will be moved, 


‘‘and elevated and continue by a steady and permanent. 


‘“‘ direction to bear upon one point without the influence of 
“superior authority or superior mind.” Hence the incal- 
culable importance, in elective governments particularly, of 
a judicious choice of public functionaries, who may, if they 
happen to be men of narrow views and sordid spirit, coun- 
teract and paralyze the most noble propensities and the most 
ductile temper that were ever given to a nation. 

In all that we say on the subject of our relations with 
France we must be understood as pointing our censure to the 
administration-and not to the people of this country. The 
latter we do not indeed altogether exculpate from supineness 
with regard to the outrages of that power, nor from a strange 
insensibility to the weakness and folly of their public councils. 
But we believe them to be as capable as any other on earth of 
running the full lengths of honour, and of surveying the whole 
broad horizon of elevated state policy, if they were properly 
enlightened and directed and stimulated. They have sur- 
rendered their confidence and delegated their power to un- 
suitable agents. The profound writer whom we have quoted 
above, remarks in relation to his own country, *“‘ that even 
‘“‘ there the little had triumphed over the great;’”—a victory 
which he describes as neither unnatural nor unusual. It is not 
to be wondered at then if the same victory should be obtained 
here. 

There is, we think, but one tenor of exertion by which the 
natural but deplorable consequences of this state of things may 
be averted. A direct, frank, unequivocal appeal must be made 
to the good sense and to the higher feelings of this nation. 
The full deformity of our situation should be unhesitatingly 
exposed. There is “no piety in the fraud” which would con- 
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ceal from the public eye “ the lazar sores” which now fester. 
on the body politic and which are open to the perception of 
the rest of the world. The distemper is of too mortal a cast 
and too deeply radicated to yield to the remedies prepared in 
the dispensary of those politicians who would attempt to 
cure the ills of the state by the very arts which produced 
and which would now inevitably aggravate them. The peonle 
of this country must be made to taste all the bitterness o1 che 
shame which has been brought upon them by their favourites, — 
the popular opinion must be enlightened to the whole extent, 
and the true nature, of the dangers with which we are threat- 
ened:—otherwise their delusion will continue until all admo- 
nition may be fruitless and all repentance unavailing. It is 
under these impressions that we write, and we should consider 
ourselves as cheats and empirics and not the lovers and phy- 
sicians of the state, if we concealed any part of the sentiments 
which we honestly entertain, and shall always plainly express 
concerning the public weal. 

With regard to the Rambouillet decree and the endurance 
of our administration, it is impossible to affect any disguise. . 
The world is too well apprised of the history of this trans- 
action and will put the true construction upon the conduct of 
our executive, whatever reserve we may choose to affect. The 
emperor of France under a mere pretext amounting however 
to no more than this—that we had exercised a privilege of 
territorial sovereignty— issued a decree bearing date the 13th 
March 1810 of which the following is the chief article. “ All 
** vessels sailing under the flag of the United States, or owned 
‘* entirely or in part by any American citizen, which since the 
‘¢ 20th May 1809, have entered or which shall hereafter enter 
‘any of the ports of our empire, of our colonies, or of the 
“countries occupied by our armies, shall be seized and 
“the proceeds of them when sold deposited in the caisse 
“ @amortissement or sinking fund.” This ex post facto law of 


- confiscation was carried into effect as promptly as possible, 


and is now in a course of execution. If this decree were sub- 
mitted to a jurist of the old school, he would not, we think, 
hesitate to call it an absolute declaration of war. If a states- 
man of the same school were informed that a government 
styling itself independent had tamely endured an act of such 

cinous injustice and treachery as this visitation upon the 
property of our merchants, he would suppose either that 
national honour was now wholly exploded, or that a strange 
revolution had occurred in the meaning of terms. What 
would be his surprise, moreover, if he were again told that the 
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same government still advancing pretensions to dignity and . 
independence, had, within a few months after, consented to 

open a mangled, oppressed, harassed precarious trade with the 

ower from whom it had sustained this outrage, without pre- 
viously obtaining reparation for the insult or full restitution 
of the property confiscated. He would then, we think, begin 
to imagine that a singular change had been wrought. not only 
in our ideas of national dignity and equality, but in our notions 


of common prudence and decorum. He would find something 


extraordinary and not at all edifving, in the spectacle of one 
nation brooking from another ail the depredations of war and 
yet leaving her assailant to enjoy all the advantages of a state 
of peace. It cannot be denied that this is exactly the situation 
into which we have been thrown by our administration with 
reg .rd to France, and it requires no great share of sagacity to 
discern that it is precisely the attitude most ELIGIBLE AND 
DESIRABLE FOR THAT POWER. 


Arter this investigation'of the acts of Bonaparte towards 
this country, let us now examine what has been the tenor of 
his language. His feelings and intentions are to be collected as 
well from the tone of his official notes as from the exertions of 
his power. If a succession of wanton robberies and deeds of 
unparalleled injustice and violence be accompanied by a cor- 
respondent series of unwar.antable pretensions and contume- 
lious expressions, there is wanting no external indication at 
least, of the most inveterate contempt and hostility. 

In the former intercourse between governments, decorum of 
language was held to be as necessary to a state of amity as an 
abstinence from violence in action. Insolent or taunting re- 
flections,—menaces or reproaches,—arrogant counsels from 
one to another—dictation of any kind in questions, the deter- 
mination of which is among the attributes of independence, 
were universally received as demonstrations of hostility, and 
acknowledged as good grounds of war. They were in fact 
almost as frequently the causes of the wars of Europe, as 
actual usurpations by arms. The honour, and, consequently, 
the best interests of every nation, were supposed to be vitally 
concerned in resistance by force to insults of language; and 
that government was held to sacrifice its dignity and indepen- 
dence, which suffered them to pass with impunity or without 
retractation. This code was found to be as useful and as ne- 
cessary to nations, as it is to individuals in the common inter- 
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course of society, in order to preserve a chaste self-estimation 


and to keep alive feelings of mutual respect and good-will. 


We are sorry to be compelled to say that our rulers seem to 
have forgotten all the lessons of experience on this head, and 
have suffered themselves to be vilified with a tameness no less 
abhorrent from the usages of former times, than opposed to 
true dignity and sound policy. The specimens which we shall 
now adduce of the tone and language of the French govern- 
ment towards this country, will serve to establish this position, 
while they afford unerring indications of the hostile feelings of 
Bonaparte. 

If our limits would permit, we would recal circumstantially 
to the recollection of our readers the correspondence between 
the American and French governments on the subject of the 
trade to St. Domingo. The haughty dictatorial style of the 
notes of general Turreau;—the dogmatical assertion of prin- 
ciples of national law to which an unqualified assent was im- 
periously demanded, although they were far from being clear 
or unquestionable;—the peremptory, tranchant language of 
Talleyrand’s notes to general Armstrong, wherein he de- 


clares “that the trade should last no longer,”* were but an 


accumulation of insults which a magnanimous cabinet would 
have repelled with indignation. The scope however, of this 
article will permit us to do no more than merely refer the 
reader to this extraordinary negotiation, in confirmation of 
our remarks. We shall proceed to examine a correspondence 
of a more recent date which must be fresh in the recollection 
of the American public. 

One of the first and most remarkable in the series of the 
opprobrious addresses of the French ruler to this country, 
was the letter of Champagny, dated January 15th, 1808, to 
general Armstrong, in answer to various remonstrances which 
the latter had made concerning the Berlin and Milan decrees. 
Those remonstrances although strong and in general firm, 
suitably to the character of the writer's mind, were, however 
tinctured with the spirit of his employers here, and were 
therefore, not merely respectful, but almost supplicatory. The 
return made to them was in no flattering style. —The letter of 
Champagny after declaiming as usual against England and 
arrogating to France the right of overleaping all limits of law 
and justice in imitation of the supposed example of her enemy, 
proceeds to enumerate the wrongs which England has done 
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us,—to dictate the measures which we were to pursue,—and 
to personate, as it were, the government of the United States. 
The following is a part of the text. 

‘‘In the situation in which England has placed the con- 
‘“‘tinent, especially since her decrees of the 11th of Novem- 
‘“‘ ber, his majesty has no doubt of a declaration of war against 
‘* her by the United States. Whatever transient sacrifices war 
‘“‘ may occasion, they will not believe 1¢ consistent, either 
‘“‘ with their interest or dignity, to acknowledge the monstrous 
“* principles and the anarchy which that goverr.ment wishes to 
** establish on the seas. If it be useful and honourable for all 
** nations to cause the true maritime law of nations to be re- 
‘* established, and to avenge the insults committed by England 
“ against every flag, it is indispensable for the United States, 
“‘ who, from the extent of their commerce, have oftener to 
** complain of those violations. War exists then in fact, between 
“* England and the United States; and his majesty considers it 
‘‘ as declared from the day on which England published her 
‘* decrees. In that persuasion, his majesty, ready: to consider 
“the United States as associated with the cause of all the 
*“‘ powers who have to defenil themselves against England, has 
“‘ not taken any definitive measures towards the American 
** vessels which may have been brought into our ports. He has 
** decreed that they should remain sequestered until a decision 
“may be had thereon, according to the dispositions which 
** shall have been expressed by the government of the United 
States.” 

The United States are thus told that unless they consented 
to act as his imperial majesty thought fit, they sacrificed their 
interests and honour;—and that our merchants were to lose 
their property fraudulently plundered, unless the country sub- 
mitted to declare itself to be in that position in which he 
thought proper to consider and pronounce it. We are forcibly, 
as it were, dragged into his offensive alliance against England, 
and have no alternative left us but to acquiesce in his mandate 
or to be wantonly robbed.—lIn the records of presumptuous 
pride and overweening licentious power, we know of no inter- 
ference in language more insulting and humiliating than this. — 
In the series of the arregant declarations of the Roman senate 
or of the revolutionary governments of France, addressed to 
nations into whose territories their armies had already pene- 
trated, there is none more arrogant or authoritative; and we 
know not, in the whole course of history, an instance of a 
power, receiving a message of this tenor or tone, which did 
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not prepare either for an unconditional surrender or an active 
war.* 

It was impossible for any government styling itself inde- 
pendent, or wishing to preserve the semblance of independ- 
ence, to suffer this letter of Champagny to pass unnoticed. 
Even Mr. Jefferson therefore, spiritless and ductile as he was 
in all his relations with France, found himself compelled to 
instruct his minister at Paris to make some complaints on the 
subject, or rather merely to express the sense,—the transitory 
sense,—of the government with regard to its contents.—It 
may be well to quote the language of the secretary of state to 

eneral Armstrong. 

“© The letter of the 15th January from Mr. Champagny to 
‘“‘ vou, has, as you will see by the papers herewith sent, pro- 
*¢ duced all the sensations here which the spirit and style of it 
‘¢ were calculated to excite in minds alive to the interests and 
“ honour of the nation. To present to the United States the 
“‘ alternative of bending to the views of France against her 
“‘ enemy, or of incurring a confiscation of all the property of 
“ their citizens carried into the French prize courts, implied 
“‘ that they were susceptible of impressions by which no ho- 
** nourable and independent nation can be guided; and to pre- 
‘ judge and pronounce for them the effect which the conduct 
‘¢ of another nation ought to have on their councils and course 
** of proceeding, had the air at least, of an assumed authority, 
“ not less irritating to the public feelings. In these lights, the 
‘“‘ president makes it your duty to present to the French go- 
“ vernment the contents of Mr. Champagny’s letter, taking 
‘* care, as your discretion will doubtless suggest, that whilst you 
“ make that government sensible of the offensive tone employed, 
“ you leave the way open for friendly and respectful explana- 
‘* tions, if there be a disposition to offer them; and for a decision 
““ here on any reply which may be of a different character.” 


* “ The Lacedemonians,” says Pericles in a speech delivered to the 
Athenians, ‘‘ have signified their wishes to us imperiously, and leave us 
**no choice between war or submission: they announce to us that peace 
** with them must depend upon our decrees with regard to Megara. Yet 
“* many of you cry out that this is not asufficient ground for war. Athenians, 
** such propositions as these of the Lacedemonians, are but a snare laid to 
‘entrap you: you should indignantly reject them, until we are suffered to 
“treat upon a footing of perfect equality. This concern trifling as it may 
“* appear includes within it, the full proof and demonstration of our spirit. A 
** nation which pretends to dictate laws to another, offers chains. If you yield 
“upon this point, your compliance will be construed into fear and more 
*‘ humiliating conditions will be imposed upon you.” Such were the maxims 
of a republic of antiquity. See the whole speech in Thucydides, Lib. i. 

t Who would have expected to see subjoined to the first phrases of this 
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Let us now examine how general Armstrong executed his 
commission.—His note to Champagny on the subject does not 
certainly convey all the soft dallying accents;—all the gentle, 
pathetic reproaches, and the suppliant hints which Mr. Jeffer- 
son could have wished, but it cautiously abstains from any 
expression of strong indignation, or any vigorous pledge of 
the spirit which his government would display, in case of the 
repetition of a language which he is compelled to describe 
as “derogatory from the rights and dishonourable to the 
“‘ character of the United States.” 

“ The undersigned must remark with regard to the official 
‘*¢ note addressed to him on the fifteenth of January last by his 
‘“¢ majesty’s minister of exterior relations, 1st. That the United 
“* States have a right to elect their own policy with regard to 
“ England, as they have with regard to France; and that it is 
*¢ only while they continue to exercise this right, without suf- 
“‘ fering any degree of restraint from either power, that they 
** can maintain the independent relation in which they stand to 
“both: whence ii follows, that to have pronounced, in the 
“« peremptory tone of the preceding note, the effects which the 
‘*¢ measures of the British government ought to have produced 
“‘ on their councils and conduct, was a language less adapted 
“to accomplish its own object, than to offend against the 
““ respect due from one independent nation to another: and 


letter the instruetions which we have marked in italics? They amount to 
this; that general Armstrong was to beware how he dealt with edgetools;— 
that he was not to appear seriously angry, but merely pout and then smile 
and cheer up;—that our rulers could not pledge themselves to resist 
strenuously any language however outrageous or opprobrious; and that their 
minister was to be cautious how he involved them in any bold or manly 
declarations. 

* Dic neutrum, dic malé, dic aliquando 

Et bene.” 


Let us place by the side of this inculcation the language of Mr. Burke, 

a statesman whose doctrines on this subject our administration must be 

pet to respect after having enjoyed so many practical lessons of their 
uth. 

“¢ It is established by experience that contempt of the suppliant is not the 
“best forwarder of a suit,—that national disgrace is not the high road to 
** security much less to power and greatness. Patience indeed strongly in- 
‘ dicates the love of peace but mere love does not always lead to enjoyment. 
“It is the power of winning the palm which ensures the wearing of it. Vir- 
** tues have their place, and out of their place they hardly deserve the name. 
** They pass into the neighbouring vices. The whining tones of commonr.- 
*‘ place beggarly rhetoric produce nothing but indignation. They indicate 
‘the desire of keeping up a dishonourable existence at any sacrifice; they 
€¢ aim at obtaining the dues of labour without industry, and by frauds would 
‘© draw from the compassion of others what men ought to owe, to their own 
“ spirit and to their own exertions.” Regicide Peace. 
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“‘ Qdly. That the alternative to be found in the last pa- 
“ ragraph, and which leaves the United States to choose 
“ between an acquiescence in the views of France against 
“ Great Britain, and a confiscation of all American property 
“ sequestered by order of his imperial majesty, is equally 
“« offensive to both governments. ‘To France, as it would im- 
‘ pute to her a proposition founded on wrong to individuals; 
‘“‘ and to the United States, as it would imply, on their part, a 
‘“‘ subjection to pecuniary interests totally inconsistent with 
‘¢ their principles and highly dishonourable to their character.” 

If, in the intercourse of two independent nations, anterior 
to the French revolution, one of them had held towards the 
other a language such as that here ascribed to the French 
government by general Armstrong;—a language which im- 
_ plied that the party addressed was susceptible of impressions 
_ by which no independent and honourable nation could be 
guided, and which prejudged and pronounced for that party 
the effect which the conduct of another nation ought to have 
on its councils and course of proceeding;—which accused it 
of a subserviency to its pecuniary interests at the expense of 
its honour,—a recantation in some way or other would have 
been deemed an essential preliminary to negotiation of any 
sort; and, perhaps, the only condition upon which peace could 
be maintained. An highminded cabinet alive to the dignity of 
the nation, would be no more satisfied with a mere fruitless 
expostulation in such a case, than would an individual of 
spirit and honour in society to whom another had applied the 
epithets of scoundrel and poltroon. 

The question of expediency in both instances is exactly the 
same. What is the particular interest of the individual in 
the one case is the general good of society in the other. 
Human passions work precisely in the same way. Submission 
to affronts dastardizes more and more the spirit of the suf- 
ferer, and emboldens and sharpens the unpunished insolence 
of aggression. To overlook an insult is to provoke an injury. 
The transition is natural and inevitable from unresisted in- 
dignities of language, to acts of brutal violence. If the history 
of mankind clearly establishes any one point, it is this,—that 
honour is to a nation what the locks of Samson were to him;— 
and the experience of the last eighteen years proves incontro- 
___-vertibly that whatever power yields to the blandishments, or 
___ reclines on the lap of French sorcery whether crowned with 
the bonnet-rouge or disguised in the imperial mantle, will en- 
counter the fate of the credulous Israelite. Nations are strong 
in proportion to their daring:—possunt quia posse videntur.— 
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There is no mode in which left-handed wisdom or spurious 
prudence can be exercised so unprosperously and fatally as by 
the sacrifice of glory and dignity to any temporary or pecuniary 
interest. Such a sacrifice however, will become habitual with 
a nation which suffers its affairs to be long managed by men 
without real ability or virtuous ambition, or in which popular 
clamour in lieu of some great, central, presiding power, is al- 
lowed to influence and control public measures.# 

What was then the issue of this representation concerning 
the light in which the president viewed the contents of this 
letter of Champagny, and the feelings which it was alleged 
to have roused in the people? After an affront so serious as 
that which the language of Mr. Madison himself implied, it 
would seem naturally to follow that the angry cloud would 
not have been soon dispelled from the brow either of this 
nation, or of its rulers; that even no further communication of 
a very cordial or amicable nature would have been suffered, 
until full expiation was made; or, at least, until the obnoxious 
phrases were so qualified and explained as to assuage the 
wounds of the national pride and to calm the alleged efferve- 
scence of the national feelings.—The insulted majesty, the 
violated sovereignty of a great people required the atone- 
ment of kind and respectful professions, before they could 
deign to resume the commerce of courteous diplomacy, or 
even before they could, in negotiation on other topics, re- 
ascend to the level of a fair and dignified equality.—So 
would have thought a speculative politician, reasoning on the 
nature of true dignity and public interest, and drawing lessons 
of practical wisdom and prudence from the experience of 


* “ Woe to that country,” says Mr. Burke, “ which would madly and im- 
** piously reject the service of the virtues and talents, civil, military or 
** religious, that are given to grace and to serve it; and would condemn to 
‘* obscurity. every thing formed to diffuse lustre and glory around a state. 
‘* Woe to that country too, that passing into the opposite extreme, considers 
‘a low education, a mean contracted view of things, a sordid, mercenary 
“occupation as a preferable title to command. Every thing ought to be 
“open; but not indifferently to every man.” And again—‘‘ The people 
“ought to be persuaded that they are not entitled, and far less qualified, 
** with safety to themselves, to use any arbitrary power whatsoever; that 
“therefore they are not under a false show of liberty, but in truth by the 
** exercise of an unnatural inverted domination, tyrannically to exact, from 
“those who officiate in the state, not an entire devotion to their interest 
* which is their right, but an abject submission to their occasional will; ex- 
* tinguishing, thereby, in all those who serve them, all moral principle, all 
** sense of dignity, all use of judgment, and all consistency of character; 
“whilst, by the very same process, they give themselves up a proper, 
“a suitable , but a most contemptible prey to the servile ambition of 
“ popular sycophants and flatterers.” 
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mankind, and the authority of all the statesmen, historians 
and jurists who have discussed and decided such questions. 
Not so, however, our political Palinurus and his coadjutors. 
They appear to have abjured all the “heresies and errors 
ef experience and observation,” and to have formed a code of 
honour and of wisdom altogether peculiar to themselves and 
unknown to the rulers of other nations. After transmitting 
their few phrases of mendicant remonstrance, they continued 
their relations of deprecation and entreaty, as if they them- 
selves and the nation had been uniformly treated with all the 
solemnity of oriental complaisance. They received no apo- 
logy.—They exacted none; and the consequences were such 
as might have been expected, and as yield an additional con- 
firmation of the maxims which we have advanced above. 

‘¢ The Gaul that throws his sword in the scale” did not like 
his prototypes of old in their deportment towards the patrician 
senate of Rome,* first gaze on and bend with reverence to our 
immovable rulers, and then pluck their beards, but he first 
reviled and then trampled them under foot. Fortunate would 
it have been if they had then imitated the resolution of the 
fathers of Rome, or if they would now take as their manual 
the history of that extraordinary power which furnishes emi- 
nently to us in our present situation, so many salutary and ap- 
posite lessons with regard both to our foreign and domestic 
policy;—-so many illustrious examples of true state-wisdom, 
and enlightened patriotism, and, above all, so many awtul 
admonitions concerning the nature and effects of that most 
portentous of ail combinations,—an irresistible military force 
directed by a spirit of insatiable ambition and steadily applied 
to the attainment of universal empire. 

So far from being prompted by the representations of general 
Armstrong to make reparation for the offence of which our 
administration complained, the French ruler pursued the 
course most congenial to his character, and to which he was 
naturally invited by the pusillanimity of our government. The 
same offensive insinuations were repeated in the notes, which, 
by way of reprimand and instruction and exhortation, the im- 
perial minister subsequently addressed to general Armstrong; 
—and not long after a most signal illustration of the legitimate 
influence of the truly zewtral forbearance of. our cabinet was 
afforded in the absolute confiscation, upon which we have al- 
ready dwelt, of all American property within the grasp of our soi- 
disant protector. We were here at war indeed, according to the 


* Plutarch’s Life-of Camillus. 
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signification formerly affixed to the term, and nothing was 
wanting to give it all the new and savage features with which 
Bonaparte has invested that state of things, but the imprison- 
ment of all the American citizens within his dominions, as in 
the case of the British,—or the repartition of them, as slaves 
among the peasantry of France, as in the case of the Austrian 
and Spanish prisoners who had fallen into his hands by the 
chance of battle.* 

While he chastised us on the one hand, he read us a lecture 
on the other,—a sort of homily from pride and power to obse- 
quiousness and fear,—which should be ingrossed for the in- 
struction of our temporizing politicians, and hung on the wall 
of every public edifice in this country. We allude to the 
memorable letter of the duke of Cadore on the subject of 


the confiscation of American property. Instead of being mol- 


lified by the soothing aspect and language of our adminis- 
tration, and commiserating the perplexities into which’ they 
were thrown by the desire of keeping terms with himself, he 
treated them with that kind of poetical justice which he dis- 
played towards Prussia and every other continental state that 
connived at his usurpations, and crouched under his frowns. 
He upbraids them and this nation, in terms of the most over- 
whelming opprobrium and the most biting sarcasm for the 
very policy which we had pursued only in our relations with 


* It is remarked in the letter of Champagny of August 22d, 1809, ad- 
dressed to general Armstrong, * that if the English had had on land that su- 
** periority which they have obtained at sea, we should have seen, as in the 
** times of barbarism, the vanquished sold as slaves and their lands parcelled 
** out.” Whoever reads this passage would do well to examine the French 
gazettes of about the same date, and those of the last six months, and he 
will find various * bulletins” from the prefects and municipal authorities of 
the French empire inviting the peasantry and farmers to call for any num- 
ber of the Austrian and Spanish prisoners that they might deem useful for 
their domestic and agricuitural labours. This is, in fact, making slaves of 
the prisoners; at least as long as they remain unexchanged, which will pro- 
bably be the case with the Spaniards for some time. It is observed by 
Grotius, lib. 3. cap.7., that this usage which the French have now renewed, 
was universally abolished among christian nations. Bynkershock repeats the 
same idea in his first chapter on the law of war (see the excellent trans- 
tation of that work by Mr. Du Ponceau of this city), and Vattel remarks 
that © this opprobrium of humanity—the enslaving of prisoners—was hap- 
** pily banished from Europe.” 

‘© We admire” says this writer “* we love the English and French for the 
‘* manner in which these generous nations treat their prisoners of war.” 
If he were now living what would he say to the treatment of the Spanish 
and Austrian prisoners and to the detention of the English found in France 
at the breaking out of the war;—or to which nation,—in reviewing the 
transactions of the last eighteen years,—would he affix tlie stigma of having 
substituted the usages of barbarism for those rules of eternal justice and of 


refined humanity which he has so admirably expounded? 
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France—for an abject, cringing, improvident, fruitless for- 
bearance under the grossest insults and injuries. He applies 
to this nation and to those who administer her affairs, epithets 
of disgrace and contumely such as no independent people or 
spirited government ever before received, and such as no 
government perhaps, had ever before so well merited. 

The whole of this letter is but a compound of impudent 
falsehoods and degrading invective,—a bitter mockery in its 
professions of friendship, and an atrocious lampoon in its in- 
sinuations and taunts. Phe declaration with which it com- 
mences that “* the imperial decrees would be conformable to 
“‘ the eternal principles of justice even if they were not the 
‘‘ necessary consequence of British provocations,” is insulting 
and impudent in the highest degree.-—The lesson which it in- 
culeates that ‘* those who refuse to fight for honour may be at 
*¢ length compelled to fight for interest,” is, in the application, 
no less insulting. The grounds upon which the confiscation of 


our property is vindicated, are frivolous and false. The fol- 


lowing passages which cannot be too often quoted, speak too 
strongly for themselves to need a comment. “ Men without 
“‘ nolicy,—without honour and without energy, may well al- 
“lege that they will submit to pay the tribute imposed by 
“ England because it is light, but will not the English feel 
“‘ that they would rather have the principle admitted than 
‘increase the tarif, because if this tribute though light 
“should become insupportable those who had refused to 
“fight for honour must then fight for interest.” What when 
compared to this were the letters of Philip to the Athenians, 
—or the idle sarcasms of Mr. Canning, about which we 
raised so great a clamour? And what should be the feelings 
of every good citizen of this country, when he reads at the 
conclusion of the note from which we have taken these ex- 
tracts that it was written “in order that the president of the 
“ United States might better know the amicable intentions of 
“* France, and her favourable disposition towards American 
commerce.” 

In one paragraph a hollow panegvric is pronouneed upon 
those who accomplished our revolution; only for the purpose 
of instituting an invidious comparison between their magnani- 
mity and our degenerate spirit.—Nothing but his eagerness 
to degrade and villify this generation of American politicians, 
could have extorted from the mouth of Bonaparte a commen- 
dation upon the assertors of freedom of any age or country. 
But whatever may have been his motive for the eulogium, 


— is but too much colour for the reproach. We must 
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be indeed strangely altered since our revolution, or we never 

could have provoked from any power, however profligate or 

arrogant, such an address as this of Champagny.—A distant ~ 

| observer of these events would scarcely believe that we are 

the same race whom Mr. Burke describes in his speech on the 

conciliation of the colonies: —with whom ‘the fierce spirit of 

‘* liberty is stronger than among any other people on earth, 

‘* whose institutions inspire them with lofty sentiments;—who 

“* do not judge of an ill principle only by an actual grievance, 

‘“‘ but who anticipate the evil and judge of the pressure of the 

| “« grievance by the badness of the principle;—who snuff the 

| “approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” It could | 
scarcely be credited that we, who have patiently endured the ¥ 
lash of this address of the duke of Cadore, and the robberies 
of his master, possess the soul of those stubborn colonists, so 
jealous of their rights,—so full of spirit,—so full of resolution, 
—so much alive to the purity of their honour,—who, with 
means apparently so inadequate, persevered and triumphed in ~ 
a struggle like that of our revolution?* | 7 


: 

“* We hold in the highest veneration the memory of those who swayed the . 
councils and fought the battles of this country in the war of our independ- 
ence. There was a loftiness of spirit about them as well as an energy of de- 
liberation and of action, which never can be too much admired or too 
warmly applauded. Theirs were | 


** Virtues that shine the light of human kind, 
** And rayed through story, warm remotest time.” 


We never think.of them without enthusiasm, and without being ready to 
apply to them the beautiful and animated verses of Churchill on the subject 
of the fathers of English liberty. 


‘* Hail those old patriots on whose tongue 

** Persuasion in the senate hung, 

** Whilst they the sacred cause maintained: 
** Hail those old chiefs to honour trained, 

** Who spread when other methods failed, 

‘** War’s bloody banner and prevailed!” 


And, without calling on the despot of France for a commemoration of thei: _ : 
merits, we would proceed to exclaim with the same poet, ; 


** Shall men like these unmentioned sleep 

** Promiscuous with the common heap, 

** And (gratitude forbid the crime) 

** Be carried down the stream of time 

** In crowds, unnoticed and forgot 

** On Lethe’s stream, like flags, to rot? ’ 

** No—they shall live, and each fair name 

“* Recorded in the book of fame, 


~ a 


‘© Founded on honour’s basis, fast 
“* 4s the round earth, to ages last.” 
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The construction which we put upon this letter of the duke 
of Cadore cannot be considered as the misrepresentation of 
party spirit, since it is sanctioned by the authority of the go- 
vernment and of general Armstrong. On its first appearance, 
our administration seem to have been utterly confounded 
at so ungrateful a return for all their “ friendly dispositions” 
and affected to doubt of its authenticity. When it was of- 
ficially announced to them, they either felt or found them- 
selves compelled to feign the sharpest resentment. The 
National Intelligencer no longer hesitated about the manner 
in which it was to be described. It was then said that * the 
“¢ principles of this paper were such as we could never adopt 
““ without disgrace, and the terms of it an outrage on dignity 
“ and decorum; that the manner in which it was tssued indica- 
“‘ ted the determination of the French government to adhere to 
“6 ats doctrines—that the sine qua non of France respecting our 
“ rights was a war with England,” &c. Such were the senti- 
ments of the government. 

The understanding of general Armstrong on this subject 
precludes all argumentation with regard to its merits. His re- 
ply written in a style, and with a spirit which do him honour, 
is an irresistible proof of the accuracy of our opinions concern- 
ing the feelings by which the French ruler is animated in our 
regard.—It is alone sufficient to shake the faith of the most 
credulous of the believers in French amity, and should be 
read whenever the late amatory epistle of Bonaparte is perus- 
ed, as the key to its true meaning, and taken as a glossary,— 
as the rule of construction, for all the present or future pro- 
ceedings of the imperial cabinet in our regard. General Arm- 
strong understands that the people of this country are there 
said to be “destitute of policy,—of honour, and of energy;”— 
(a most overwhelming charge indeed, and a sentiment very 
auspicious to our future relations with France)! * that we are 
accused of an abject submission to one power, and are there- 
fore fit subjects at any time for the lawless depredations of the 
other;—that although one hundred of our vessels seized by 
force and without intimation of their danger, were in the pos- 
session of France, still we were supposed to have no just 
ground of complaint. General Armstrong plainly insinuates 
that the emperor had asserted palpable falsehoods, and vamp- 
ed up miserable pretexts in order to disguise his rapacity; 
and that his rules ‘‘ were found for the occasion, and made 
“to justify seizures not otherwise justifiable,” &c. 

This letter of the duke of Cadore in which, even ac- 
cording to the interpretation publicly given to it by our 
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cabinet and their minister at Paris, the character of this 
country is torn piecemeal, and our rights as well as our 
property for ever rendered insecure while within the reach 
of Bonaparte, would alone seem sufficient for the illustra- 
tion of this part of our subject. But there is another docu- 
ment in corroboration of our opinions which we are unwilling 
to overlook, and of which the real importance calls for an 
examination much more ample than our limits will allow. 
We speak of a letter on American politics under the signa- 
ture of Champagny addressed to an anonymous person, and 

lished in the principal gazettes of Paris soon after the 
intelligence of Mr. Erskine’s arrangement with our cabinet. 
It was first copied, during the last winter, into a New York 
newspaper, and was generally rejected as spurious; although 
a person well acquainted with the state of the press in France, 
and who had attended minutely to the circuitous modes and 
to the particular strain of thought and expression in which 
the French government unfolds its views and opinions, could 
discover, at one glance, features which render its real origin 
quite unquestionable. 

Independently however, of the authority of intrinsic evi- 
dence, we can undertake to assert from the most direct testi- 
mony that it was officially announced as genuine by general 
Armstrong, and supposed by him, (a supposition in which our 
government concurred) to have been imtended to prepare the 
French public either for an open declaration of war against this 
country or for the measures of actual hostility which were af- 
terwards adopted. 

The war of words has usually been with the French ruler, 
the prelude to war of another sort. Before he proceeds to 
actual violence he rarely fails to employ either one or other 
of these two opposite expedients;—the decoy of friendly pro- 
fessions in order to lull those whose destruction he meditates 
into a fatal security, cr defamatory libels fraught with false 
accusations and contemptuous threats with the view either of 
alarming them into submission, or of entrapping the credulity 
of his own subjects and of his admirers abroad. The anodyne 
preparations usually issue directly from the imperial laboratory 
of venomous drugs, in the form of official notes. The threats 
and imprecations of the arch sorcerer are most frequently,— 
although as our own experience evinces, not uniformly—com- 
municated by the channel of newspaper paragraphs, and in the 
form of speculations on the politics of his intended victims. 

The immediate provocation to the manifesto now under 
consideration was the agreement made with Mr. Erskine; by 
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which he imagined a reconciliation between this country and 
Great Britain to be irrevocably fixed. The circumstance of the 
agreement is, indeed, mentioned in the postscript as a piece of 
intelligence received after the letter itself was written; but 
this little ruse, which lord Bacon in his essays inculcates as 
proper in all cases where we wish to conceal the degree of 
sensibility excited in the mind by a particular object, is too 
stale and flimsy to impose upon any understanding. 

We shall dwell for a moment on this letter of Champagny 
because we hold it to be a most faithful exposition of the real 
sentiments of the imperial cabinet in our regard, and of the 
policy which we consider as fixed and unalterable with them, 
under whatever shape and in whatever language it may be 
couched. This letter contains a kind of digest of opinions con- 
cerning the political situation and views of the United States 
which, although known to the French government to be 
utterly false, have nevertheless been frequently asserted, and 
will be often repeated for obvious purposes of hostility: such, 
for instance, as the idea that we only affect resentment against 
England in order to blind France;—that the raising of the 
embargo was a masterpiece of British skill;—that two thirds 
of American commerce are conducted upon British capital;— 
that we are in a secret commercial league with the British and 
play into their hands, &c. 

Besides this body of merely fictitious sentiments concerning 
our scheme of action, it contains a series of opinions with re- 
spect to our spirit and character which we, from our own per- 
sonal opportunities of information, and all persons who have 
attended diligently to the course of Bonaparte’s proceedings, 
and to his general policy, know to be seriously entertained. 
They are as follows;—that we have an insatiable thirst of gold; 
—that we are, as he has so unequivocally told us elsewhere, 
‘* equally destitute of honour and energy,”—that, in the pro- 
secution of our commercial schemes and for the advancement 
of our pecuniary interests, we are capable of the basest frauds 
and the meanest compliances:—that what we contrive to pro- 
cure by “ simulation,” we dare not defend-but by “ prevari- 
‘cation and abject submission.” It contains also many other 
doctrines which serve equally to elucidate the real views and 
dispositions of the writer:—such for example as the very cor- 
rect notion which Talleyrand inculcates in his celebrated 
memoir on the Commercial Relations of the United States; 
that our habits, our sympathies and our interests will lead us 


to prefer, at all times, British to French commodities and 
British to French trade. 
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The letter of Champagny asserts also that we are tolerated 
by France as neutrals and proceeds with the following re- 
markable propositions, of the truth of which the French 
ruler is fully persuaded:—* that all maritime commerce 
‘‘ whether colonial or other, admitted or tolerated on the 
“‘ continent will always turn to the advantage of the British 
‘“‘ and will furnish them with the means of resistance”—that 
the Americans if licensed to trade, would become “ the most 
‘‘ powerful auxiliaries of this dreaded commercial system; 
‘‘ and that the veil under which they affect to disguise their 
‘* active cooperation, only gives it new energy—that it is the 
‘highest interests of France and her allies to defeat by all 
‘* possible means this odious connivance between the people 
‘* who call themselves the friends of France and her eternal 
‘‘ enemies.”—It is then significantly added “ that it remains 
‘to be known whether these happy combinations will not be 
‘‘ rendered useless by him who so well knows how to have his 
‘‘ orders executed: whether he will suffer all the countries 
‘about France to be inundated with English goods, which 
‘‘ may be fraudulently introduced into his empire? Whether 
“the frontiers of Germany or Switzerland will not be as 
‘‘ rigorously shut as those of Holland:—whether any of his 
“ allies will not join in the total exclusion of a flag which has 
‘“ become too suspicious:—whether precautions will not be 
“* doubled, and carried to the greatest pitch of severity:— 
se @lether’ France must not learn definitively, to do without 
““ some factitious enjoyments, and thereby prevent one or two 
“ millions of men from perishing as victims to English mo- 
‘“‘ nopoly and American cupidity?” 

After this long and painful detail, let us pause for a 
moment to revolve some of the considerations to which it 
naturally. gives rise- The first questions which occur to the 
mind are these; whether if our administration had, as became 
the honour of the nation and their own dignity, resented with 
suitable spirit the first indignities of which they complained, 
they might not have averted the accumulated disgrace and 
calamities which ensued;—whether, by waiving an energetic 
demand for reparation and apology, and by continuing their 
negotiation of experiment and submission, they did not pursue 
that course which, while it degraded them and their country, 
tended rather to aggravate the insolence than to propitiate the 
favour of the individual with whom they had to deal? It isa 
settled maxim in the intercourse of nations as well as in that 
of common life, that to notice without resenting an insult is to 
depart from therules bothof prudence and dignity. Itis equally 
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well established by the experience of history and from the 
common operation of human passions, that a nation can never 
make a successful compromise with the pride, by submission 
to the insults, of a haughty conqueror. 

The justice which great states seek to obtain, will never be 
given as alms, or as the price of obsequiousness; but can only 
be procured by maintaining an erect port;—by commanding 
consideration,—and enforcing respect. Our rulers should 
have known the character of Bonaparte better than to have 
sought security in humiliation; or to have expected to in- 
gratiate themselves with this proud but sagacious tyrant, by 
temporizing arts or the policy of deprecation. It was not 
by placing themselves in a state of inferiority that they could 
rationally hope to promote the success of any claim of right; 
but this was the sure mode of sealing, as it were, to their lips, 
the cup of bitterness which he afterwards forced them to drink 
to the dregs. The scurrilities which he heaped upon them,— 
the losses which were entailed upon our merchants, and of 
which they may, in some degree, be considered as the cause, 
were but the just reward of a sacrifice of national dignity, for 
which there was no excuse, but in the suggestions of that kind 
of prudence to which Mr. Burke so properly affixes the epi- 
thets of false and reptile. They must have found but an in- 
different solace, and a still more unsatisfactory justification, 
in the known character of their assailant. They could not, and 
did not affect to despise or smile at his first outrages—* Con- 
“tempt” says Mr. Burke, “ is not a thing to be despised. It 
‘“€ may be borne with a calm and equal mind but no man lifting 
“his head high, can pretend that he does not perceive the 
“ scorns which are poured down on him from above.” 

The foregoing investigation leads also to another reflection 
in which we shall beg leave to indulge. By each of the 
belligerents we are accused of partiality towards the other, 
and this imputation when it proceeds from the British, is in- 
dignantly rejected by one description of persons in this 
country.—To what conclusion then on this subject are we 
irresistibly conducted by this review of our relations with 
France, when we call to mind at the same time, the tenor of 
our past intercourse with England? 

Let us suppose for a moment—what never can and what 
never could take place,—that the latter and not France, was 
the chief agent in this history of our degradation,—and had 
exhausted upon us, all the resources of violence, of contumely 
and of artifice—Let us suppose that she had issued, in the 
first instance, and without the provocation of the Berlin de- 
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The letter of Champagny asserts also that we are tolerated 
by France as neutrals and proceeds with the following re- 
markable propositions, of the truth of which the French 
ruler is fully persuaded:—* that all maritime commerce 
‘¢ whether colonial or other, admitted or tolerated on the 
‘¢ continent will always turn to the advantage of the British 
and will furnish them with the means of resistance” —that 
the Americans if licensed to trade, would become “ the most 
‘“‘ powerful auxiliaries of this dreaded commercial system; 
‘“‘ and that the veil under which they affect to disguise their 
‘* active cooperation, only gives it new energy—that it is the 
“highest interests of France and her allies to defeat by all 
‘« possible means this odious connivance between the people 
‘‘ who call themselves the friends of France and her eternal 
enemies.” —It is then significantly added that it remains 
‘‘to be known whether these happy combinations will not be 
‘‘ rendered useless by him who so well knows how to have his 
‘‘ orders executed: whether he will suffer all the countries 
‘‘ about France to be inundated with English goods, which 
“‘ may be fraudulently introduced into his empire? Whether 
“the frontiers of Germany or Switzerland will not be as 
‘‘ rigorously shut as those of Holland:—whether any of his 
“ allies will not join in the total exclusion of a flag which has 
““ become too suspicious:—whether precautions will not be 
‘“‘ doubled, and carried to the greatest pitch of severity:— 
% whether France must not learn definitively, to do without 
“ some factitious enjoyments, and thereby prevent one or two 
*¢ millions of men from perishing as victims to English mo- 
‘“‘ nopoly and American cupidity:” 

After this long and painful detail, let us pause for a 
moment to revolve some of the considerations to which it 
naturally. gives rise. The first questions which occur to the 
mind are these; whether if our administration had, as became 
the honour of the nation and their own dignity, resented with 
suitable spirit the first indignities of which they complained, 
they might not have averted the accumulated disgrace and 
calamities which ensued;—whether, by waiving an energetic 
demand for reparation and apology, and by continuing their 
negotiation of experiment and submission, they did not pursue 
that course which, while it degraded them and their country, 
tended rather to aggravate the insolence than to propitiate the 
favour of the individual with whom they had to deal? It is a 
settled maxim in the intercourse of nations as well as in that 
of common life, that to notice without resenting an insult is to 
depart from therules bothof prudenceand dignity. It is equally 
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well established by the experience of history and from the 
common operation of human passions, that a nation can never 
make a successful compromise with the pride, by submission 
to the insults, of a haughty conqueror. 

The justice which great states seek to obtain, will never be 
given as alms, or as the price of obsequiousness; but can only 
be procured by maintaining an erect port;—by commanding 
consideration,—and enforcing respect. Our rulers should 
have known the character of Bonaparte better than to have 
sought security in humiliation; or to have expected to in- 
gratiate themselves with this proud but sagacious tyrant, by 
temporizing arts or the policy of deprecation. It was not 
by placing themselves in a state of inferiority that they could 
rationally hope to promote the success of any claim of right; 
but this was the sure mode of sealing, as it were, to their lips, 
the cup of bitterness which he afterwards forced them to drink 
to the dregs. The scurrilities which he heaped upon them,— 
the losses which were entailed upon our merchants, and of 
which they may, in some degree, be considered as the cause, 
were but the just reward of a sacrifice of national dignity, for 
which there was no excuse, but in the suggestions of that kind 
of prudence to which Mr. Burke so properly affixes the epi- 
thets of false and reptile. They must have found but an in- 
different solace, and a still more unsatisfactory justification, 
in the known character of their assailant. They could not, and 
did not affect to despise or smile at his first outrages—“ Con- 
“tempt” says Mr. Burke, “ is not a thing to be despised. It 
“ may be borne with a calm and equal mind but no man lifting 
“his head high, can pretend that he does not perceive the 
“ scorns which are poured down on him from above.” 

The foregoing investigation leads also to another reflection 
in which we shall beg leave to indulge. By each of the 
belligerents we are accused of partiality towards the other, 
and this imputation when it proceeds from the British, is in- 
dignantly rejected by one description of persons in this 
country.—To what conclusion then on this subject are we 
irresistibly conducted by this review of our relations with 
France, when we call to mind at the same time, the tenor of 
our past intercourse with England? 

Let us suppose for a moment—what never can and what 
never could take place,—that the latter and not France, was 
the chief agent in this history of our degradation,—and had 
exhausted upon us, all the resources of violence, of contumely 
and of artifice.—Let us suppose that she had issued, in the 
first instance, and without the provocation of the Berlin de- 
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cree, her orders in council, and bottomed them upon the 
innumerable, systematic violations of neutral rights which 
the French were daily committing on the continent; or upon 
the much more solid foundation of state-necessity and the un- 
exampled, peculiar nature of the war m which she is engaged: 
disguising, however, under these allegations, the reai motive, 
—a desire of provoking such measures of retaliation on the 
part of her enemy as would plunge us into hostilities with 
the latter: that she had refused—until she discovered that her 
aim was not likely to be accomplished,—to give a full and 
formal explanation of the latitude in which she meant to en- 
force a decree studiously ambiguous in its terms;—that in 
the interval, she had cajoled our minister in London witha 
partial interpretation of her meaning from the hand of the 
first lord of the admiralty, and then impudently annulled zt as 
extra-official, and substituted another in its stead, which while 
it set at defiance all principles of national justice and swept 
away an existing and solemn treaty, operated as an ex post 
faeto law of confiscation upon American property of con- 
siderable value which was wafted to her ports upon the 
security of the first interpretation;—an interpretation which, 
as was universally known, could never have been written 
without the concurrence and express authority of the whole 
British cabinet. 

Let us suppose that our merchants had, im the course of a 
trade which she had never before prohibited or declared un- 
lawful, accumulated in her ports and in the ports of countries 
nominally independent of her, a large amount of property con- 
sisting in commodities the growth of the possessions of her 
enemies; and that she had, concurrently with the promul- 
gation of her decrees, suddenly, treacherously and by the 
strong arm of military force seized and confiscated all mer- 
chandise of this description “‘ to whomsoever belonging” and 
wheresoever accessible to her power:—that she had uniformly 
turned a deaf ear to all our remonstrances on this subject, and 
had as yet made no reparation for this outrage;—that all hope 
of indemnification was ever abandoned by the sufferers.—Let 
us suppose that she had burnt numbers of our vessels at sea, 
and had not even condescended to offer an explanation, much 
less restitution, for so lawless an outrage;—but had impri- 
soned for an indefinite period, and treated as malefactors and 
captives taken in war, not only the crews of the vessels thus 
destroyed but those of every American ship which, under the 
auspices of national law,—upon the pledged security of public 
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faith, and by actual invitation—had unsuspectingly been placed 
within the sphere of her power. 

Let us suppose that, instead of offering a mere speculative 
proposition to enforce our nonintercourse laws by the cap- 
ture of American vessels surprised in the violation of those 
laws, she had,—upon this very pretext of punishing the 
disobedience of our own citizens to their own government, 
actually laid violent hands upon the American vessels in her 
harbours and forfeited them to her treasury, and had when 
called upon for an explanation of her conduct, insultingly and 
sneeringly offered to our cabinet the same pretext as the motive 
and justification of her conduct.* 

Let us suppose that she had at length—by one sweeping 
decree of rapine,—stripped us of every atom of our pro- 
perty which lay within her grasp;—confiscated it to the 
amount of many millions of dollars, as a droit of the ad- 
miralty;—put a considerable portion of this amount “ beyond 
“‘the reach of negotiation,”+ by public saies and a transfer 
of the proceeds to her treasury, and until this moment con- 
tinued to execute vigorously and insolently, this act of con- 
fiscation—and that this the most comprehensive scheme of 
robbery which it was in her power to practise upon us, was 
adopted and carried into effect, suddenly and without the al- 
legation of any immediate provocation either real or ima- 
ginary; but upon pretences radically vitious in principle and 
notoriously false in point of fact;—upon the ground of acts 
which, after having been made the subject of eulogy, were 
then only for the first time converted into causes of com- 
plaint and motives to the severest vengeance:—upon the plea 
of injuries of which the existence did not appear to be sus- 
pected for many months;—an interval during which overtures 
of accommodation were made to this country and a regular 
intercourse of diplomatic discussion maintained with its mi- 


* Extract of a letter from general Armstrong to tie secretary of state, dated 
Paris, April 1808. 

** Orders were given on the 17th instant, and received vesterday at the 
* imperial customhouses, ‘ to Seize all American vessels now in the poris 
* € of France or which may come into them hereafter.” 

‘** Postscript. April 25th, 1808—I have this moment received the fol- 
“lowing explanation of the above mentioned order, viz. that it directs the 
‘* seizure of vessels coming into ports of France afier its own date, because 
*‘ no vessel of the United States can now navigate tle seas, without infract- 
‘ing a law of the said states, and thus furnishing a presumption that they 
** do so on British account, or in British conrfexion.” 

{ See general Armstrong’s letter on the subject of the confis¢ations at 
Naples. 
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nister by the very government which at length rose in its 
might to avenge these pretended wrongs. 

Let us again suppose that instead of addressing us uni- 
formly, in a language of that grave and respectful tone of 
solemn, elevated equality, which, in the communion of two 
independent and friendly nations can never be abandoned 
without a derogation from the dignity of the one, and a 
violation of the rights of the other,—instead of distinguishing 
the representative of our government by the refined and politic 
courtesies which belong essentially to the constitution of ever 
truly august and civilized court and which, while they deco- 
rate the forms and ennoble the intercourse, serve to facilitate the 
true ends, of diplomacy,—she had, in all her official notes and in 
her public declarations, employed towards us a language of ar- 
rogant superiority, of imperious dictation and of unwarrantable 
interference in the functions of our private sovereignty,—that 
she had treated our minister in London, as France treats all 
foreign ministers at Paris, like despicable, importunate duns 
sometimes scowled upon and ignominiously exiled from the 
audience-chamber of the imperial robber:—sometimes caressed 
and cajoled as the purposes of meditated fraud, or projects of 
violence, or rancorous enmity might make it convenient: — 
that, while she continued to pursue her system of depredation 
upon our property, and when she had despoiled us of the last 
shilling within her reach, she not only advanced in her official 
justification, abstract doctrines fundamentally subversive of 
all real or seeming equality between us, and destructive to our 
rights and interests; but had employed against us such topics 
of abuse as could, with any shadow of justice or decency, be 
applied only to a nation that had by the most abject, truckling 
policy notoriously forfeited all pretensions to independence 
and consideration. 

Let us suppose that she had formally and in terms, accused 
us of prostituting our honour to our pecuniary interests—of 
degenerating from the spirit and tarnishing the memory of 
those who shed their blood in our revolution;—that she had 
compared our situation with that of Tuscany or of Holland 
when nominally independent, and had pronounced us to be 
suli lower in the scale of humiliation;—still more subservient 
to the will of France, than either of those wretched and emas- 
culated states;—that she had reviled us in the face of the 
world as a body of juggling poltroons and fraudulent smug- 
glers, intent alone upon the acquisition and indefatigable in the 
search of gain, but careless about the means by which it was 
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to be acquired;—that she had finally left us no choice be- 
tween a most open, active, rancorous hostility on her part 
or a war with her enemy;—that she had made this the 
sine gua non, not of her cordial friendship, but even of the 
semblance of peace or amity between us—that she had de- 
clared it solemnly, and uniformly proved it to be her fixed 
unalterable policy to extinguish our trade as far as her power 
extended, unless we pursued the plan which she had chalked 
out for us, and consented to enter into a league for the 
destruction of the only free constitution now remaining in the 
other hemisphere. 

If England, we ask, had done all this and more, what 
would have been the language of our government and the 
tone of the people? It is impossible to assert that there is any 
thing exaggerated in this representation, as it rests upon the 
express authority of our administration, and of general Arm- 
strong,* and is supported throughout by recent facts of un- 
questionable notoriety, and official documents of a tenor irre- 
sistibly clear and unequivocal. What banner would have been 
spread,—with what cry would we have been deafened, if all 
these accumulated insults and wrongs had proceeded from 
Great Britain? Can any candid man assert,—does any intelli- 
gent man believe—that the effect would have been the same? 
Judging merely from the haughty tone of resentment which 


* The public has not forgotten, we trust, the following memorable passage 
from one of general Armstrong’s letters to the secretary of state. 

** Nothing has occurred here since the date of my public despatches (the 
** 17th) to give our business an aspect more favourable than it then had; but 
** on the other hand I have come to the knowledge of two facts, which I 
** think sufficiently show the decided character of the emperor’s policy with 
‘*‘ regard to us. These are, first,—that in a council of administration held a 
** few days past, when it was proposed to modify the operation of the de- 
** crees of November 1806, and December‘1807 (though the proposition was 
** supported by the whple weight of the council) he became highly indig- 
**nant, and declared that these decrees should suffer no change—and that the 
** Americans should be compelled to take the positive character of either 
** allies or enemies; 2d, that on the 27th of January last, twelve days after 
‘* Mr. Champagny’s written assurances, that these decrees should work na 
** change in the property sequestered until our discussions with England were 
** brought to a close, and seven days before he reported to me verbally these 
** very assurances, the emperor had by a special decision confiscated two of 
** our vessels and their cargoes (the Junius Henry and Juniata) for want 
** merely of a document, not required by any law or usage of the commerce 
**in which they had been engaged. This act was taken as I am informed on 
‘* a general ret. t of sequestered cases, amounting to one hundred and sixty, and 


*‘ which, at present prices, will yield upwards of one hundred millions of 


*¢ franks, a sum whose magnitude alone renders hopeless all attempts at saving 
**it—Danes, Portuguese and Americans, will be the principal sufferers.— 
“If 1 am right in supposing the emperor has definitively taken his ground. 
** I cannot be wrong in concluding that you will immediately take yours.” 
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our administration have uniformly employed towards England 
upon every real or imaginary aggression: —from the bitterness 
and steadiness of their complaints; —from the quick, lively sen- 
sibility which has always been displayed to injuries coming from 
that quarter,—from the cry for war which was vociferated from 
one end of the United States to the other on the occasion of the 
attack of the Chesapeake, and in which all parties concurred; 
we should not hesitate to conclude that, upon the foregoing 
hypothesis, notwithstanding prudential considerations of a 
nature infinitely more urgent and imperious than those which 
dissuade us from a contest with France, and before we had 
endured one half of this long category of wrongs, we should 
have let loose all the reins to our wrath, and that our adminis- 
tration would have sounded the charge and indignantly point- 
ed the way to the most active and vindictive hostilities which 
it might have been in our power to wage.—In the case of 
France, however, the murmurs of the executive were scarcely 
heard until her last attacks, when the provocations were such 
as no human patience could silently endure, and no govern- 
ment however pusillanimous decently forbear to resent. Even 
then the accent was querulous; not spirited;—not manly; and 
in fact, all the complaints which have been at any time utter- 
ed against France by our cabinet, have been as it were studi- 
ously coupled with, and drowned in still louder intonations 
against the other belligerent. 

It would not therefore be surprising, if any English minis- 
try, or we, who are neither heated by the passions nor warped 
by the prejudices of any party, should upon this view of the 
case, think that there are to be found in the conduct of our 
administration, unerring, staring indications of partiality for 
France and a decided predilection for her alliance. We confess 
that we cannot discern in this state of things that strict, consci- 
entious, disinterested neutrality to which we so ostentatiously 
lay claim, and upon which we found our pretensions to the 
most circumspect indulgent moderation, and to an injurious 
self-denial on the part of a nation which is now, with her 
“« atlantean shoulders vast,” laboriously supporting the cause 
of freedom and of civilization. True neutrality has another 
character and other attributes. 

The ancients in their Iconology, represent Justice with a 
bandage over the eyes,—with a sword in one hand,—with the 
well-poised scales in the other,—with a sun upon her breast 
as the emblem of purity,—with a serene, but courageous 
aspect,—with the volumes of jurisprudence heaped about her 
as the rule of her decisions;—with the horn of Amaltheus by 
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her side as the symbol of that prosperity which must crown 
@ the career of every state of which she and “ warlike Honour” 
e guide the helm. If we were disposed to indulge in a personi- 
fication of Neutrality, just such would we portray her:—not 
panic-struck and overawed by the grim aspect of war or of ty- 
ranny;—not trampling upon the sword and the balance and 
grasping the caduceus and the purse;—not surrounded by 
volumes of impracticable theories and spurious codes of pub- 
lic law, instead of that body of immemorial customs and those 
profound digests of universal legislation which, by the com- 
mon consent of mankind, were heretofore consecrated as the 
only safe guides of action, and the only pure sources of illumi- 
) nation. Neutrality may indeed exist, where Justice is notori- 
ously with one belligerent; and it is therefore that we should 
place in her train, a figure which Justice can never have as a 
companion. We mean Prudence in our sense of the term, with 
Honour as her guide and her counsellor: but then we would 
alter the aspect of our image, and instead of the placid coun- 
tenance, we would give her what was frequently assigned to 
Justice,—a severe and sorrowful physiognomy; eyes full of 
4 fierceness and indignation against the oppressor; and,—if we 
fe could go farther and animate her heart,—it should be the op- 
posite of her exterior character and should glow with anxious 

hopes and ardent wishes for the cause of the oppressed. 


WE shall now, after some digressions, which will not, we 
trust appear tedious to those who comprehend the scope 
of this investigation, proceed to analyze the late correspon- 
dence of the French minister of foreign affairs with general 

, Armstrong; a question which will naturally lead us to a con- 
s sideration of our future prospects with regard to France. We 
enter upon this part of our subject with a postulate of the 
utmost importance to the elucidation of the true spirit of her } 

late proceedings and which should be kept in view to aid the j 

solution of any seeming difficulties connected with this sub- 

ject. The general conclusion to be drawn from the preceding 

pages and the ground upon which we mean to take our stand 

is-—that Bonaparte, until the period when he thought proper 

to announce the conditional revocation of the Milan and Berlin 

decrees, was, as far as human language and conduct can enable 

us to judge of human feelings, animated with sentiments of 
ae contempt and virulent animosity towards the United 

tates. 
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We think we have established this point beyond the 
possibility of a doubt and are supported in it by testimony, 
the validity of which no partisan of our administration at 
least will venture to deny.—-Under the auspices of this con- 
clusion we shall premise three maxims suggested by Mr. 
Burke, in his “* Regicide Peace,” of which the application is 
obvious and which when our countrymen are disposed to 
indulge in visionary hopes with regard to the sincerity of the 
professions of Bonaparte, it would be well for them to call to 
mind—1st. That a disposition to peace and amity is the only 
sure basis for any pacific or amicable arrangement.—2d. That 
if we have reason to conceive that our enemy, who as such must 
have an interest in our destruction, is also a person of discern. 
ment and sagacity, we may be quite sure that the ebject he 
pursues is the very thing by which our ruin is likely to be 
most perfectly accomplished.—3d. That an adversary must be 
judged not by what we ourselves are, or what we wish him to 
be, but by what we must know he actually is; unless we choose 
to shut our eyes and ears to the uniform tenor of all his dis- 
courses, and to his uniform course in all his actions. 

At a period when Bonaparte ‘seemed to have discarded 
even the affectation of forbearance towards this country, and 
had excited absolute despair in the minds of his blind wor- 
shippers here, general Armstrong was greeted with a letter 
from the French minister of foreign affairs in which a com- 
plete revolution both of policy and feeling in our regard was 
announced, and an invitation tendered to our merchants to 
commit their property once more to the justice or the mercy 
of the French ruler. The change was no less wonderful than 
unexpected to common apprehensions. Some even of our most 
sagacious and incredulous politicians, forgetful as it*appears 
to us, of the first maxims of common prudence and inattentive 
to the contemporaneous language and deportment as well as to 
the previous dispositions and acts of Bonaparte, have sought 
for solutions to the fancied enigmas of his letter in motives 
of interest which imply the sincerity of his present declar- 
ations. We hope to dissipate this strange illusion by assigning 
adequate causes for his present conduct derived from his 
hostility to us, and to commerce in general; or if we admit 
motives of interest extraneous to these feelings, we hope to 
convince our readers that they can be but merely temporary 
in their operation. 

We have asserted in the outset of this discussion that the 
letter of Cadore was a tissue of glaring falsehoods, and of 
hitter sarcasms, and we are confident of being able, from an 
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examination of the text, not only to support this opinion, but 
to prove, at the same time, from the conditions which Bona- 
parte has annexed to the revocation of his decrees, that he 
himself must have foreseen the utter futility as far as regards 
the interests of trade, of this new stroke of policy, if we 
allow him to possess any knowledge of the fundamental, un- 
changeable politics of the British cabinet.—We ourselves are 
confident that this pretended effort in favour of commerce, 
and these ludicrous professions of amity towards the United 
States will either soon evaporate in mere empty speculation, 
or entail consequences, not advantageous, but in the highest 
degree prejudicial to our best interests. In any event this in- 
vestigation will be useful, and when the determination of 
time shall supersede all conjecture, it will still be important 
as an illustration of the genius of the French government and 
an additional lesson of caution to this country. 

The letter of the French minister of foreign relations com- 
mences by a declaration, of the falsehood of which every 
man who reads it must be at once sensible. It implies “ that 
*¢ his imperial majesty had then only (the 5th of August) been 
“‘ apprised of the act of congress of the 1st of May and that 
“ most of our official acts had been tardily communicated to 
“ him:—a circumstance from which there resulted serious in- 
‘“* conveniences that would have been obviated by a prompt and 
“© official communication.” * We cannot consent to believe that 
the French government remained ignorant for the space of 
three months of a measure, which within six weeks after it 
took place was announced in all the gazettes of Paris and no- 
tified by the arrival of our vessels in the ports of France 
within that period, and which if it had not been so announced 
must have been collected from the English newspapers which 
are regularly received at the French office of foreign affairs.+ 
—We cannot believe that general Turreau was so negligent 


* Lettre du ministre des relations extéricures, a M. Armstrong. 
Paris, le 5 Aofit, 1810. 
Monsieur, 

J’ai mis sous les yeux de S. M. ’Empereur et Roi l’acte du congrés du 
1er Mai, extrait de la Gazette des Etats Unis, que vous m’avez fait passer. 
S. M. aurait désiré que cet acte et tous les autres actes du gouvernement 
des Etats Unis qui peuvent intéresser la France, lui eussent toujours ét¢ 
notifiés officiellement. En général, elle n’en a eu connaissance qu’indirecte- 
ment et 4 prés un long intervalle de temps. I/ resulte de ce retard des incon- 
véntens graves qui n’auraient pas lieu, si ces actes etaient promptement et offictel- 
lement communiqués. 

T We have in our hands a Moniteur of the 24th of June, which contains a 
translation of the act of the first of May. 
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of his duty as to omit to communicate instantaneously to his 


government a measure of so much importance in itself and 
upon which his master now affects to lay so much stress. 

It was incumbent not upon general Armstrong but upon the 
French ambassador, to make this notification, in as much as 
the act of the first of May was not of a nature to be made the 
ground of an application from us to the French government 
for a change in its policy. A foreign minister is bound by no 
law either of reason or usage, to communicate formally and 
officially to the power near whom he may be placed, such of 
the public measures of his own government as are not of a 
character to serve as the foundation of a demand, or likely to 
operate as an inducement, for a change of attitude. But it falls 
within the province and is part of the trust of a minister to 
communicate without delay to the power whose representative 
he is,-whatever public acts may come within his knowledge 
which are of a tendency to affect its interests or to regulate 
its policy. 

That understanding must be weak indeed which can be so 
far influenced by the authority or persuaded by the rhetoric 
of the French minister of foreign affairs as to credit the mira- 
culous effect ascribed to the act of the first of May. The 
assertion that it produced the revocation of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees is ludicrous when we consider all the circum- 
stances of the case. This statement is directly in the teeth of 
a fact notorious to all the world;—that as early as April 1809, 
the very measure or scheme of policy adopted in the act of 
the first of May was proposed to the French government as 
an inducement to the revocation of the Milan and Berlin 
decrees. From that period until the moment when congress 
issued the act, this proposition was still held out to France, 
and answered uniformly by a declaration from the latter that 
no such revocation could take place, until the English first 
rescinded their orders in council as well as their principles of 
blockade. If then the present revocation be unconditional, as 
we are told, how can we admit that it was produced on the 5th 
of August by a measure which, although constantly and long 
before proffered to the French government failed in producing 
any effect? We cannot suppose that the mere incorporation of 
this particular scheme of policy under the form of an act of 
congress could have given it this unexpected and novel efficacy. 
If the revocation be conditional—as it most unquestionably 
is;—if it have the same qualifications as were before declared 
to be inseparable from it,—we are placed by this letter of the 
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duke of Cadore in a situation, not indeed exactly the same as 
before but much worse as we shall presently show. 

The French minister, in alleging the act of the first of May 
as the motive to the revocation of the decrees of Bonaparte, 
involves himself in a gross contradiction. The embargo was 
long since warmly commended by the emperor,—and is, here, 
again declared to have been acceptable to him. Yet we are told 
that the removal of all restrictions on our trade,—for such was 
the effect of the abrogation of the nonintercourse act—was so 
satisfactory to him as to induce a change in his policy, which 
the embargo itself and all our other measures of real hostility 
against England, were insufficient to extort. It cannot be said 
that the engagements into which congress entered concerning 
the revival of the nonintercourse, could have rendered the 
abrogation of it so wonderfully operative: since, as has been 
above sated, we had long before professed our readiness to 
give the same pledges, and always without avail. If the em- 
bargo was grateful tothe French emperor, a fact of which 
there can be no doubt,—it is quite incomprehensible how the 
very opposite course of policy—under the same circum- 
stances as to the position of neutral trade, and with the same 
dispositions on our part,—could have consummated the work 
of propitiation. The removal of the nonintercourse was here 
considered as a triumph obtained over the partisans of France; 
—as the deathblow of a system adopted and pursued in con- 
formity to her will,—and therefore as fitted to exasperate the 
resentment of the French emperor. We are quite sure that 
this was the light in which it was viewed by our adminis- 
tration; and the tardiness with which it was communicated to 
the government of France arose perhaps both on the part of 
general Armstrong and of our Executive from that reluctance 
which men in all situations feel to communicate unpleasant 
information to one whose power is dreaded and whose temper 
is irritable. 

The Berlin decree was issued before our embargo was im- 
posed:—that of Milan before it could have been known in 
Europe that we had adopted this preposterous measure. 
Neither of these decrees had any the most distant connexion 
with our embargo and nonintercourse laws. They were 
correlative, in point of time, of principle and of profession, 
with the British blockades and orders in council. They were 
repeatedly and solemnly declared to depend solely on one of 
these two contingencies,—the cessation of the provocation on 
the part of the British, or an oper rupture between us and 


ae Britain.—All connexion between the imperial decrees 
7 
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and our measures was disclaimed but this, and a most im- 
| portant one it is; —that they were to cease to operate upon us 
when we began to resist by force the pretended aggressions of 
England on neutral rights. Nothing could have been more 
foreign to this the only relation which was admitted to exist 
between them, than the removal of the nonintercourse;—a 
measure which has been here so justly branded by all parties 
as the submission act.—And yet we are told that in conse- 
quence of “ the new state of things” which that removal has 
produced, the imperial decrees are revoked! — 
In order therefore to preserve even the shadow of con- 
- sistency, the French government must mean by this “ new 
“ state of things”—an engagement on our part to make war 
on England in case she should not abandon doth her orders in 
council and her alleged principles of blockade.—We shall pre- 
sently show that Bonaparte has actually declared this to be 
his meaning. Nor can France, without a most direct contra- 
diction of her declarations contained even in the letter now 
| under examination, consider a mere nonintercourse with 
: England as tantamount to a redemption of our pledge. She 
: well knows that such a state of things is far from being in- 
jurious to Great Britain, or in any manner an assertion of 
3 our neutral rights.—She has positively declared it to be a state 
it of things highly injurious to herself. If France wishes to 
iit preserve even the semblance of dignity or consistency, she 
must consider this revocation as subject to the condition of 
the repeal both of the British orders and of their principles 
of blockade, which as we have said, she has so often and so 
| solemnly pronounced to have been the sole inducements to her 
decrees.* 
The letter of the duke of Cadore proceeds to state that our 
B embargo had occasioned the loss of the French colonies of 
Guadaloupe, Martinique and Cayenne,—an assertion alto- 
gether false, but which it does not comport with our limits to 
refute circumstantially——-Nor do we think it necessary to 


+f: * «The present decree shall be considered as the fundamental law of the 
ah “ empire until England has acknowledged that the rights of war are the 
Hi ‘same at sea as on land; that war cannot be extended to any private 
ay ‘* property whatever, nor to persons who are not military, and until the 


£ * right of blockade be restrained to fortified places actually invested by 
a ** competent force.” Preamble to Berlin decree. 

And again in the body of the Milan decree it is declared “ that the 
‘measures of France shall continue to be rigorously in force as long as 
“the British government does not return to the principles of the laws 
“ of nations.” The same pledges are given in all the public documents of 
France which have any relation to either of the decrees. 
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dwell upon the statement which immediately follows con- 
cerning the motives by which our government was actuated 
in imposing the embargo;—a position no less true than the 
preceding one is false. ‘he correspondence between the se- 
cretary of state and general Armstrong as well as many of 
the communications of the latter to the French minister, 
prove it to have been the intention of our Executive to im- 
press upon the mind of the French emperor the idea—that 
the leading if not the sole motive of the embargo was the an- 
noyance of England.—Conformably to his knowledge of the 
fact, derived from this and other sources, he has in several 
of his public addresses, ascribed our embargo to the same 
spirit which dictated his “ continental system” and now re- 
peats this idea in the letter of the duke of Cadore.* This 


_assertion however well founded, is repugnant to the lan- 


guage which our administration have thought proper to em- 
ploy in all their official statements at home, and in their cor- 
respondence with the British ministry. It is therefore to be 
viewed as a direct contradiction to their formal declarations; 
and the repetition of it is grossly insulting.—But we have not 
heard that general Armstrong has been instructed to protest 
against the reiterated imputation of motives so formally de- 
nied by his principals, or that the same indignation has been 
expressed on this occasion as was manifested when Mr. Can- 
ning indulged in a mere insinuation to the same effect. 

The next paragraph of the letter is of a curious import, and 
inculcates lessons of prudence from which no small benefit 
might be derived if we were governed by men who moved 
under the direction of reason and experience, and not under 
the discipline of their prejudices and their fears. The very 
circumstance which was attached to the nonintercourse act 
with a view, as it has been said, to accommodate his Imperial 
majesty is here stigmatized as the object of his particular re- 
probation;—we mean the exception of Spain, Naples and 
Holland from the operation of that act.—In the whole history 
of our administration, there is perhaps, no trait more disgust- 
ing or degrading than this affair in which, with matchless 


* «© L’Empereur avait applaudi a embargo général, mis par les Etats Unis 
** sur tous leurs batimens, parce que cette mesure, sielle a été prejudiciable 
**4 la France, n’avait au moins rien d’offensant pour son honneur. Elle lui 
*‘ a fait perdre ses colonies de la Guadaloupe, de la Martinique et de Cayenne. 
‘** L’Empereur ne s’en est pas plaint. Il a fait ce sacrifice au principe qui 
** avait déterminé les Americains a l’°embargo, en leur inspirant la noble 
“‘ resolution de s’interdire les mers, plutét que de se soumettre aux lois 
“de ceux qui veulent s’en faire les dominateurs.” 
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effrontery and in opposition to the evidence of their very 
senses, they affected to consider those countries as sovereign 
and independent. This declaration was received here and in 
England particularly, where we witnessed its effects upon the 
party most friendly to this nation, with lively feelings of con- 
tempt and indignation. It met with the reward that the spirit 
from which it sprung so well deserved, and rarely fails to re- 
ceive. The British minister flung it from him with disdain, 
and reproached our rulers with the disingenuousness of the 


_ proceeding.—-Bonaparte now visits this sin upon them still 


more severely. He ostentatiously and purposely falsifies their 
declaration by affirming those countries to be under French 
influence. He implies most unequivocally that the fact was 
known to them at the time when they promulgated a law pro- 
voked as they declared, in some degree by the outrages of 
France, but from the inconveniences of which they yet thought 
proper to exempt those countries. He offers this circumstance 
together with the confiscation with which we threatened French 
vessels that should enter our ports, as his justification for the 
seizure of all American property within the reach of his 
power.* It is notorious, that we confiscated no French ves- 
sels, and no less certain that the established privileges of ter- 
ritorial sovereignty, entitled us to refuse admittance into our 
harbours to the vessels of any nation. 

This prerogative of municipal jurisdiction for the exercise 
of which the French emperor has chastised us by the confis- 
cation of so many millions of property, is the very ground 
upon which his zealous admirers in this country vindicated 
the Berlin decree. He seems to take a malicious satisfaction 
in, refuting all the arguments which we so ingeniously and 
kindly urge in defence of his measures, and in scourging us 
himself for every act of compliance into which we are betrayed 
by our eagerness to conciliate his favour. How either of the 
acts of which he here complains could have been offensive 
to the dignity of France we do not understand; but we sup- 


*« Tacte du premier Mars a levé l’embargo, et l’« remplacé par une 
‘mesure qui devait nuire surtout aux interéts de la France. Cet acte que 
**?Empereur n’a bien connu que trés-tard, interdisait aux batimens Amé- 
*‘ricains le commerce de la France, dans le tems qu'il l’autorisait pour 
**?Espagne, Naples et la Hollande, c’est-d-dire pour les pays sous linfluence 
“ Frangaise, et pronongait la confiscation contre les batimens Frangais qui 
** entreraient dans les ports d’ Amérique. 

** La représaille était de droit et commandée par la dignité de la France, 
* circoustance sur laquelle il était impossible de transiger. Le séquestre de 
“tous les batimens Américains en France a été la suite nécessaire de la 
** mesure prise par le congrés.” 
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pose that this phrase was introduced in order to afford an 
epportunity for the just but sarcastic lesson which follows;— 
namely, that “ dignity is a point which admits of no compro- 
“ mise.” Fortunate would it have been for us and for our 
administration themselves if they had comprehended sooner 
the truth and efficacy of this doctrine, or if they could feel the 
sting of the insolent and malignant application which is in- 
tended in this instance, and has been always intended, when- 
ever similar propositions have been directed to them from the 
same quarter.—But “ these watchmen are blind;—they are 
shepherds who do not understand.” * 

Never was the word, dignity, more grossly prostituted 
than in the mouth of a power which could issue a state paper 
such as that which we have now under examination.—The 
falsehood and prevarication with which it abounds are suffi- 
cient to show what portion of real dignity is inherent in the 
French government. But the use of the term, besides con- 
veying an important hint, has moreover something ominous 
with regard to our future relations with France. If an act of 
mere territorial sovereignty and an exception from a public 
law, designedly made, as it has been asserted, to favour and 
gratify the French government, or, (to admit the doctrine of 
Mr. Gallatin) intended as an indulgence to nations which we 
supposed to be independent and from which we had received 
no injury,—were deemed so offensive to the dignity of France 
as to render necessary so tremendous a retaliation, what line 
of conduct can we pursue that may not be construed into a 
violation of that dignity, and held sufficient to authorize any 
act of violence? Ef we take this instance as an illustration of 
the sense which France entertains of her dignity, by what 
standard does she rate it, or with what security could we 
adopt any public measure in her regard? “ It is impossible” 
says Mr. Burke, speaking of the use of this term by the 
French directory—“ to guess what acquisitions pride and 
‘ambition may think fit for their dignity.” So,—in this 
case,—it is utterly impossible to conjecture what definition 
pride and ambition and rapine and fraud may choose to give of 
their dignity, or what disposition of mind on our part they 
may consider as reconcilable with their honour. | , 

The considerations which arise out of the succeeding pas- 
sages of this letter are of much greater moment than any thing 
which we have as yet suggested. We come now to the terms 
upon which the Berlin and Milan decrees are revoked. We 


* Ysaiah. 
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must confess that we have never encountered any conditions 
more unequivocal than those which are attached to this revo- 
cation when we connect with the text, by an indispensable law _ 
of construction, all the circumstances and declarations which 
belong to the case. 

It is notorious that the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
declared by France to have been issued in consequence of the 
British blockades and orders in council, and not in reference 
to any measures of this country. It is notorious that the 
French government has repeatedly and solemnly pronounced 
that its decrees should never be revoked, until the induce- 
ments to them on the side of the British were removed—or 
until we compelled the latter to admit a code of neutral rights 
comprising pretensions that we ourselves disclaim, and such 
as the British will never allow as long as their power shall 
endure.—It is notorious that by the phrase, “ causing our 
rights to be respected” —the French government means— 
the exercise of force on our part against Great Britain to 
effect this purpose;—an actual league with France in the war 
in which she is engaged. T 

The very men to whom the letter in question is 
have declared this to be the meaning of the French emperor. 
They have heretofore uniformly understood him in this sense, 
and pronounced an alliance with France to be the sine gua non 
of his amity. He has frequently signified his willingness to 
rescind his decrees, provided we would consent “ to unite 
‘“‘ with the-powers of the continent in their warfare against: 
“ British trade,’”’-—a warfare which in the case of all. those 
powers involved hostilities of every kind.—They have been 
told repeatedly that short of this concession nothing could be 
available for us.—We think, moreover, that we have made it 
sufficiently apparent that the French ruler cannot, without re- 
tracting declarations as solemn and as ostentatious as any 
which he ever made,—without affording a complete triumph 
to his enemies, and without falling into the grossest incon- 
sistencies before the whole world, consider his decrees as. 
extinct, until the British shall have revoked not only their 


orders in council, but their principles of blockade,—or until 


we have engaged in an actual war with Great Britain.—It is 
known to us all, that the mere prohibition of trade with the 
latter would, if our ships were permitted to sail for any 
other part of Europe, prove only injurious to ourselves, and 
we must be satisfied that Bonaparte is fully apprised of this 
consequence. 
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With these facts before us, let us proceed to examine the 
text of the pretended revocation of his decrees, and see 
whether it can, by any possibility, admit of more than one in- 
terpretation. ‘‘ A new state of things” we are told, had de- 
termined the emperor to change his attitude with regard to 
this country. “‘ This new state of things” is thus described. 
“ At present congress retraces its steps. The act of the first 
“\ of March is revoked. The ports of America are open to 
“ French trade; and France is no longer shut to Americans. 
“ Congress, in short, engages to declare against (s’élever 
“‘ contre) the belligerent powers which shall refuse to recog: 
“ nise the rights of neutrals.”* 

Here there is an enumeration of circumstances consti- 
tuting “this new state of things’”—and of which the pre- 
tended engagement of congress is undoubtedly the most ma- 
terial. It follows of course that the emperor will hold himself 
entitled to withdraw his concessions, if he should find that this 
circumstance—the leading inducement to his present con- 
_ duct—did not exist conformably to his supposition. Can we 
hesitate about the sense in which he understands this en- 
gagement “ to declare against,” c., or about the nature of 
the immunities which he includes within the phrase neutral 
rights? Is not the phraseology declare against, perfectly un- 
ambiguous in itself? and has he not—as may be seen by the 
confession of our executive,—made the signification which 
he attaches to it fully intelligible to us all? There is no rule 
of construction or of common sense which will warrant us in 
looking to the text or scope of our own act of the first of Ma 
for an elucidation of his meaning when he has himself ex- 
pounded it so absolutely and specifically. He tells us that 
we have entered into “ a certain engagement,” not desig- 
nating clearly how, but,—as it is to be inferred from the 
context only—alluding to the act of the first of May. Upon 
that act he puts a general construction of his own, and pur- 
posely omits to quote the passage of it, or even to specify the 
act itself from which he deduces an engagement,—in order 
that hereafter when it may be convenient for him to recal his 
pretended concessions, the terms of this act may not, after 
its fulfilment, be objected, as susceptible of no other than a 
very limited interpretation. The act of May stipulates, as it 


* * Aujourd’hui le congrés revient sur ses pas. Il révoque l’acte du ler 
** Mars. Les ports de l’Amerique sont ouverts au commerce Francais, et 
“‘la France n’est plus interdite aux Américains. Enfin le congrés prend 
““Pengagement de s’élever contre celle des puissances belligérantes qui 
“ refuserait de reconnaitre les droits des neutres.” 
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were, merely for the revival of the nonintercourse against the 
power which shall not revoke her decrees;—and can any in- 
telligent person believe that Bonaparte means nothing more 
by “ an engagement to declare against that power? Will he 
consent to admit that he was prompted to an abandonment of 
that which he has so often declared to be his fundamental and 
unalterable policy, merely by the promise or pledge of the 
revival of the nonintercourse;—a measure which as he knows, 
would be but little injurious to Great Britain, and which in the 
letter of Champagny examined in page 45, of this discussion, 
he stigmatizes as a mere fraud upon France? 

We now come to the revocation.—“ In this new state of 
‘“‘ things,” says the French minister to general Armstrong, 
‘¢ IT am authorized to declare to you, sir, that the decrees ot 
“ Berlin and Milan are revoked.”—Even if the phrase had 
ended here we should not have been entitled to consider the 
revocation as absolute, or to rely upon the continuance of the 
system of lenity which it implies; since that system, as we 
have seen above, is expressly stated to have been induced 
solely by the belief, and to be founded on the supposition, 
that we had contracted certain Obligations which, we trust, 
the event will prove never to have entered into our scheme of 
action. But this part of the phrase is rendered mere sur- 
plusage by what follows, and is inseparably connected. It 
proceeds thus: “ and that from the first of November they 
‘‘ shall cease to be executed, 2¢ being well understood that, 
‘“‘ in consequence of this declaration, the English shall revoke 
“ their Orders in council and renounce the new principles of 
“ blockade which they have attempted to establish, or that the 
“* United States, conformably to the act which you have just 
‘“* communicated, shall cause their rights to be respected by 
“the British.”*—We must confess that we are at a loss to 
understand how there can be a doubt entertained with regard 
to the sense of this passage, by those who will read attentively 
the considerations with which we have prefaced our examina- 
tion of the text of this letter. 

The nature of this revocation must be palpable to one who 
has in his mind the uniform declarations of the French em- 


* © Dans ce nouvel etat de choses, je suis autorisé a vous déclarer, Monsieur, 
** que les décrets de Berlin et de Milan sont révoqués, et qu’a dater du ler 
** Novembre, ils cesseront d’avoir leur effet, dien entendu qu’en consequence 
** de cette declaration, les Anglais révoquéront leurs arréts du conscil et renonceront 
** aux nouveaux principes de blocus qu’ils ont voulu etadblir, ou bien que es Etats- 
‘* Unis, conformement a lacte que vous veneg de communiquer, feront respecter 
** leurs droits par les Anglais.” , 
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peror on the subject of these decrees, and of our relations with 
Great Britain. It is not for our rulers to garble this passage 
conformably to the direction of their wishes,—to admit only 
the first part which implies an absolute revocation, and to re- 
ject the qualifications which the writer has annexed so formally 
and in terms so explicit. In collecting the sense of this passage, 
and determining the course of action to which it may lead, 
they are bound by every rule of judgment and self-interest, to 
give full weight to the parts of it which are indivisibly united; 
—such as the terms “ bien entendu que” “ new principles of 
blockade” and neutral rights—and to interpret the latter not 
only according to the common acceptation of the terms, but 
in the sense in which they know them to be understood by the 
French government. We have now before us the original of 
this letter of Cadore, and we do not know in the French 
language—in which we profess to be tolerably well versed,— 
a single phrase that could more emphatically imply a condi- 
tion than the one here employed—dien entendu gue,—uit being 
well understood that &c.—On this point there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion. 

The first contingency upon which the revocation hangs is, 
that the English shall renounce not merely their orders in 
council but their new principles of blockade. The proposition 
is conjunctive. It then becomes a natural and necessary in- 
quiry to ascertain what is meant by these new principles 
of blockade without the relinquishment of which this revoca- 
tion is not to become absolute. We have, fortunately, from 
Bonaparte himself, a full exposition of his doctrine on the 
subject of lawful blockade. In a letter which we have already 
cited addressed to general Armstrong he proscribes all kinds 
of blockade as unlawful except the close investiture of a port 
destined as a cooperation with a besieging army on land.* All 
other forms of blockade are declared to involve new principles, 


* The letter of August 22d 1809. The text is as follows—‘“ The right or 
*€ rather the pretension of blockading by a proclamation rivers and coasts is 
* as monstrous (revoltante) as it is absurd. A place is not truly blockaded 
*¢ until it is invested by land and sea: it is blockaded to prevent its receiving 
‘the succours which might retard its surrender. It is only then that the 
“ right of preventing neutral vessels from entering it, exists—for the place so 


*¢ attacked is in danger of being taken and the dominion of it is doubtful,” &c. 


—This is one of those * invariable principles” which, according to the first 
paragraph in this letter ‘* have regulated and will regulate the conduct of 
** his imperial majesty on the great question of neutrals.” One of the topic 

of accusation employed against England in the preamble to the Berlin decree 
is the following—‘* That she extends to ports not fortified, to harbours and 
‘to mduths of rivers, the right of blockade, which according to reason and 
** the usage of civilized nations is applicable only to strong or fortified ports.” 
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and the English are accused of introducing, and of tyranni- 
cally sania them by means of their supremacy at sea. As 
an exemplification of the new principles—the case of the 
blockade from the Elbe to Brest has been frequently cited by 
the French government. General Armstrong informs us in 
one of his despatches to the secretary of state that on in- 
quiring officially on what terms his imperial majesty, would 
consent to revoke his decrees, he received for answer, ‘ that 
“‘ the condition required by his majesty for the revocation of 
“his Berlin decree was the previous revocation by the British 

“ sovernment of her blockades of France or part of France 
“ (such as that from the Elbe to Brest,” Sc.) 

We cannot suppose Bonaparte so egregiously ignorant of 
the character and cardinal policy of the british government as 
to have imagined that they would at any period renounce those 
principles which he stigmatizes as new—but which they de- 
clare to be a part of the immemorial law of nations, and con- 
sider as essential to the continuance of their power. He could 
have entertained no expectation of such an event,—and there- 
fore, if he intended that his decrees should ever be abrogated 
in our favour, he must have relied upon the alternative—that 
we are to cause our rights to be respected by the British. After 
ascertaining what he meant by new principles of blockade—it 
was incumbent upon our administration before they authorized 
any sanguine hopes with respect to the final triumph of com- 
merce, to investigate the latitude in which he might apply the 
terms ‘ causing our rights to be respected.” In the act of the 
first of May to which he refers, there is no such language 
held, and none from which any particular intention or views on 


‘our part could be inferred, other than the mere revival of the 


nonintercourse. 

We scarcely need repeat, because it must be obvious to 
every understanding, that the revival of the non-intercourse 
merely, will not be, according to the meaning of Bonaparte, an 
accomplishment of the phrase “causing our rights to be re- 
‘“‘ spected.”” We must then resort to some other source than 
our act of May for an explanation of the ideas which he 
attaches to this language.—QOn this point, as well as on all the 
preceding, we have his own express, reiterated declaration to 
satisfy us. We have been invariably told, that the use of force 
against Great Britain in case she does not acquiesce in the 
imperial code of maritime law, is the only mode in which 
we can cause our rights to be respected. These very terms 
are employed in reference to neutrals in the body ‘ef the 
Milan decree, and are there amplified in this very sense. 
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In the letter of Champagny to general Armstrong dated 
from Milan 24th November 1807—it is said “ that the fede- 
“ ral government cannot justly complain against the measures 
“of France while the United States allow their vessels to be 
** visited by England—to be dragged into her ports and turn- 
‘‘ ed from their destination:—while they do not oblige England 
“ to respect their flag and the merchandise which it covers; 
‘‘ while they permit that power to apply to them the absurd 
“‘ rules of blockade which it has set up” &c.—* In violating 
“the rights of all nations,” continues this letter—* Great 
“¢ Britain has united them all by a common interest, and it is 
“for them to have recourse to force against her:—she must 
“be combated with her own arms:—it is for them to forbid 
“her the search of their vessels; the taking away of their 
“ crews, and to declare themselves against (s’élever contre) 
‘‘ the measures which wound their dignity and their indepen- 
“« dence. All the difficulties which have given rise to the com- 
“ plaints of the United States would be removed with ease if 
“‘ their government took, with the whole continent, the part of 
“ suaranteeing itself therefrom. England has introduced into 
‘the maritime law an entire disregard for the rights of 
“ nations. It is .enly in forcing her to a peace that it is pos- 
sible to recover them.” 

The tenor of all the documents and declarations of the im- 
perial government both as to the nature of neutral rights and 
to the manner of causing them to be respected is exactly the 
same. Moreover, before all the limitations attached to this 
pretended revocation can be well understood, it is necessary 
to determine what comprehension is meant to be given by 
Bonaparte to the term neutral rights. We have on this head, 
the most indisputable evidence,—in the passages which have 
just been quoted from the letter of November 24th 1807, as 
well as in the formal communication made by Champagny to 
Armstrong of August 22d 1809 on this very question. The 
neutral rights and the belligerent privileges which this coun- 
try is to cause to be respected, and for the establishment of 
which the whole continent is said to have combined, are sum- 
marily these,—“ that free ships make free goods;—that even 
“* enemy-merchant-vessels are to be respected;—that the un- 
** armed subjects of an enemy should not be made prisoners;— 

‘** that no vessels of anv description should be searched—that 
‘““none but besieged towns should be blockaded,” &c.—And 
these are said to be “the invariable principles which have 
“regulated and will regulate the conduct of his imperial ma- 
‘‘yestvy on the question of neutral rights.” It is added also 
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“ that it is for the United States by their firmness to bring on 
“¢ these happy results.” 

We ask now, whether the emperor of France, after having 
given so many solemn pledges to the world of the on/y condi- 
tions upon which he would consent to rescind his decrees,— 
after so many uniform declarations couched in such emphatical 
and unequivocal language concerning the belligerent immuni- 
ties and neutral rights for the establishment of which, as 
he has often asserted, he wages his own war and has leagued 
in it all the nations of the continent—we ask, whether it 
is probable that he will now abandon the whole of this 
ground;—swerve from all his ostentatious promises;—and re- 
ceive from us such an interpretation of his late letter of 
Armstrong as will justly expose him to the scorn and derision 
of his enemies and to the mockery of all mankind? 

What then is the result? It is that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees will remain suspended over our heads until we engage 
in actual hostilities against Great Britain,—an event which 
would render it a matter of indifference to this country 
whether a thousand such decrees were in existence. The 
supposition that the British will ‘ever abandon their principles 
of blockade, or recognise the neutral rights to which Bona- 
parte refers, 1s too absurd and extravagant to require discus- 
sion or refutation. It is but too plain that the only alternative 
left to us, is a war with Great Britain. It is upon this hypo- 
thesis alone that we should be enabled to vanquish Bonaparte 
in the argument to which this question of their revocation 
may hereafter give rise. Should we now acknowledge and 
accept this alternative, we shall have, at least, the consolation 
of being able to accuse him, on solid grounds, of treachery and 
falsehood, if his decrees should be soon after restored to their 
wonted activit;, and if the mendicant and fugitive trade which 
we might strive to enjoy with his dominions, were then op- 
pressed by the same anticommercial system. But if either the 
salutary pusillanimity of our rulers, or the resuscitated judg- 
ment of the majority of this nation should recoil from the 
ruinous precipice of the war into which he is endeavouring to 
allure them, and we should yet persist to act upon the suppo- 
sition that his decrees are in fact revoked by this letter of 
Champagny, we will never be able to assert upon good grounds 
that we were deceived or betrayed. We will then, if we suf- 
fer at all, be the victims of something worse than credulity,— 
of our precipitate selfishness,—of our own unreflecting, blind 
cupidity. 
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i The measure now under consideration was, we are satis- 
fied, long since concerted by this indefatigable enemy of the 
human race. In that article of his treaty with Holland which 
contains a stipulation with respect to American property, 
and in his own particular orders for the seizure of the cargoes 
of American vessels, there is a sort of reservation which refers 
to a new state of things that might exist between us. General 
Armstrong’s residence in Paris was protracted for many 
weeks in consequence of intimations often repeated, that a 
change might take place in the dispositions of his imperial 
majesty;—that events might happen which would render the 
resence of our minister both useful and convenient. Insinu- 
ations of this kind were thrown out long before information of 
our act of the first of May could have been conveyed to France. 
The plan of the delusive revocation was then maturing, and 
that act of congress was deemed a suitable pretext, when it 
was Officially notified by general Armstrong. Measures of this 
f kind are not suddenly adopted by the French government;— 
by and it must, we think, be sufficiently apparent after all that 
has been said in the foregoing pages, that the act of the first 
, of May was a cause wholly incommensurate with the effect 
Ee which the French minister hypocritically ascribes to it. 
| The assurances on this subject, extraneous to the letter 
of Cadore, which may have been given to our government 
“ will not, we are persuaded, be contradictory to the spirit of 
ie that letter;—and we can venture to predict that the policy 
& of Bonaparte in this instance will be ultimately found to bear 
es the same stamp of perfidy and rapine which is imprinted on all 
his other cabinet deliberations. —To divine all the motives by 
which he may have been actuated in this, or which may ac- 
tuate him in any other scheme of policy, would require a 
mind almost as fertile in the devices of mischief and in the 
d wiles of cunning as his own; but we are not at a loss to under- 
: stand some of the consequences which he anticipated from 
this measure. We discard, in /imine, the supposition which 
has been somewhere indulged, that the whole is a matter of 
collusion between him and our administration with the view ie 
of betraying this nation into a war with Great Britain. What- j 
; ever may be the opinions which we entertain with regard to , 
EA their capacity, we cannot think them either so blind to their 
im personal interests, or so indifferent to those of the state as to 
cooperate designedly in a plan of which the accomplishment 
would lead to their destruction as certainly as to that of their 
country. 
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After exhausting the resources of violence against the 
United States, —with the exception only of the imprisonment 
of ali the American citizens who happened to be within his 
grasp,—and glutting his rapacity at the same time with the 
spoils of our property, Bonaparte discovered that the body of 
this nation was not to be awed or coerced into a war with 
Great Britain. The peopleof this country although they did 
not feel or display the resentment which the most enormous 
outrages of every description were fitted to excite, were,— 
nevertheless,—so far influenced by themas torecoil rather than 
to advance in that common highway of ruin,—if we may so 
express ourselves, in speaking of an alliance with France,— 
which so many other nations have been forced to travel. 
Violence with respect to us, although it indulged the imme- 
diate desires of rapine, was not found to promote the views of 
ambition and hate; and another course was therefore to be 
devised which, while it tended to gratify all the voracious and 
malignant passions at once, might, also, answer exigent pur- 

ses of general policy and domestic plunder. 

After full deliberationn—as we are well satished,—after 
a calculation of all possible consequences,—after comparing 
them, and ascertaining their compatibility with his former de- 
clarations and with the anticommercial system which he con- 
siders as one of the fundamental securities of his present and 
future power, Bonaparte resolved upon the revocation of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees zn zts present form, as the measure 
best adapted to promote the ends and interests of his des- 
potism. We cannot admit some of the conjectures which have 
been hazarded on the subject of his motives; such for instance 
as that he has been either prompted by humanity or urged by 
fear to attempt to mitigate the sufferings of his subjects. This 
reasoning argues but a very imperfect knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the individual, and of the genius of a military despotism 
supported by seven hundred thousand well appointed and well 
disciplined troops.- His ‘** mighty arch of empire” rests upon 
this foundation,—and the murmurs or even the struggles of 
civil life would be as ineffectual to shake it, as tears and 
groans to mollify the heart or to alter the purpose of a tyrant 
to whose imagination and to whose eye scenes of blood and 
anguish are equally familiar, and who well knows that if they 
disappeared, his own power would not long survive. We 
need not, we trust, stop to refute another surmise bottomed 
upon the increased misery or disaffection of the nations of the 
contingnt who are not as yet nominally incorporated with 
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the French empire. The most extended operation of the pre- 
sent decree can by no possibility administer any substantial 
relief to them. Their ports are every day more and more in- 
dustriously closed, and there is in fact, no profession on the 


part of the French emperor of an intention to allow them a 


free trade. By making France the depot of all foreign com- 
merce (for such is the erroneous construction put by many on 
his present measures) he will not alleviate, but obviously in- 
cumber the galling yoke which he has riveted upon them. 

With respect to the relation which this pretended revo- 
cation bears to his domestic policy, it was meant, in the first 
place, as a fiscal regulation to relieve the immediate necessi- 
ties of his exchequer; and if its effects had ended there,—if it 
had been altogether momentary,—the profit of the measure 
would not have been inconsiderable. It was a policy congenial 
to the nature and useful to the temporary exigence of the 
French government, to hold forth a delusive and slender 
hope to its subjects of the amelioration of their condition, 
by the importations and the traffic of even a refuse of com- 
merce, as a cover or douceur, for the imposition of enormous 
duties not only upon the colonial or other produce which might 
thereafter be sold in France, but upon an immense quantity 
which was then selling and upon much that had been sold. This 
stretch of despotism, without a parallel except in the history 
of the revolutionary governments of the same country,—was 
introduced with a palliative which by placing the meteor 
of hope before the eyes of his subjects, somewhat diverted 
their attention from the oppressions to which it led,—and at 
the same time actually softened those oppressions, at the ex- 
pense of the foreign merchant, by causing the price of colonial 
produce to fall. It was sagaciously calculated that the imme- 
diate gain to the imperial exchequer would be great, and the 
odium of the fiscal expedient lessened, whatever might be 
the ulterior result of the pretended revocation;—whether it 
was immediately after recalled, or whether its operation was 
wholly defeated by the opposition of the British. The im- 
mediate effects such as we shall proceed to describe them, 
will prove the accuracy of this reasoning. 

We have now before us a list printed under the authority 
of the French government, of the imperial sales made in 
the month of September, of confiscated American property. 
Our limits will not allow us to quote them at large; but 
whoever will take the trouble of examining them, will find, 
by a comparison of the duties with the amount of sales, 
that the former average two hundred per cent. and more on 
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all articles of colonial produce. The article of cotton, for 
instance, sold for one hundred and eighty francs the cwt.— 
The duties are put down at three hundred and thirty, which 
together with extra charges for the service of the auctioneer, 
&c. made the whole sum of extraneous charges about four 
hundred francs. These duties were paid without delay to the 
receiver of the customs, by the purchaser. 

Our readers will remark that the weight of the duties falls 
chiefly on the consumers. Their situation is not in any man- 
ner alleviated by this illusory revocation, as they continue to 
pay the same price as before,—and perhaps a greater,—for 
the commodities taxed. The foreign merchant can never 
afford to sell his cotton, his indigo, or his coffee but at a rate 
which, with the duties superadded—must render it unat- 
tainable to the great mass of the nation. The general con- 
sumption then of foreign commodities wil! increase but little, 
—importations although they should be at first exuberant 
must soon cease to be abundant;—and the operations of trade 
will be scarcely less languid and certainly not more productive 
than before. Should the Berlin and Milan decrees be imme- 
diately reanimated, the government will have reaped a con- 
siderable harvest of booty—while the merchant and the 
consumer, so far from having been favoured, will have been 
sorely aggrieved. 

If the necessities of the French exchequer require, and the 
supineness of the British or our own credulous cupidity allow, 
that this new fraud and bubble of a wily and famished des- 
potism should continue for a little time, it is,—as we think we 
have demonstrably shown—so contrived that the spzrit of com- 
merce can never revive under its operation,—that the move- 
ments of trade will be but little quickened, and the gains both 
of the foreign and of the French merchant, but incousiderably, 
if at all, increased. The treasury of Paris may “like a disor- 
“‘ dered spleen in the human body” swell and fatten, but the 
impoverishment of the rest of the system must be the conse- 
quence. The sole drift of this new device of rapine, as a 
measure of internal policy and in its relation to the commercial 
and agricultural classes of France is,—that the military chest 
may * suck the honey of their search.” 

Some portion of the produce of the French soil and manu- 
factures may indeed be exported. This is contemplated by 
the French ruler; and to those at a distance who are ignorant 
of the fiscal system of the military cabinet, it may appear 
likely to mitigate the condition of the manufacturer and the 
farmer. But this, although the natural effect, is not that which 
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will ensue, or which is contemplated by the alchymists of the 
Thuileries. It is calculated that the vent of the produce will 
afford scope for new taxes; that it will furnish some additional 
means of discharging those which now crush to the earth all 
the industrious classes of the empire. There never has been 
an instance—and for the truth of this assertion we can our- 
selves vouch, and would appeal to every man who has had 
opportunities of personal observation,—of an alleviation af- 
forded by the French government to any of the laborious 
orders of civil life in France which has not been counter- 
balanced and defeated by regulations tending either to re- 
plenish the treasury at their expense,—to multiply the monu- 
ments of national vanity and the gratifications of idle luxury; 
or to swell the pomp, and minister to the ostentatious pride of 
the imperial family and favourites. 

We scarcely need remind our readers that if the proceeds 
of the immense property treacherously ravished from our 
merchants, should be even returned to them, the French 
treasury will have gained immensely by the seizure. There is 
no man so extravagantly credulous as to suppose that Bona- 
parte will relinquish more than the sums for which that pro- 
perty was sold. The duties of two hundred per cent. will be 
retained; and we leave our merchants to calculate the amount. 
They will have the satisfaction of knowing, if they ever re- 
gain any part of the proceeds of their stolen goods,—that they 
have been the occasion of enriching the imperial exchequer in 
double the value of their cargoes;—that their coffee and cotton, 
if it had not been so officiously forestalled and distributed by 
their affectionate ally, and if his new decree had not interven, 
ed—would have yielded instead of two francs per pound, 
double or triple the sum.—The nature of this transaction 
throughout furnishes an additional reason for believing that 
the decree was in petto, at the very time that the property was 
seized; so that if our submissions to France were such as to 
render it necessary,—for more important objects,—that the 
property should be returned, it might, nevertheless, be ren- 
dered productive to the imperial consignee. 

The foreign policy, as it may be termed, of this pretended 
revocation, may be divined—in part at least—without much 
difficulty. We assume it as an undisputed point that the French 
emperor must have foreseen the tenor of the reply which the 
marquis Wellesley has given to the notification of Mr. Pink- 
ney on this subject. His imperial majesty knew well that the 
British orders in council would not be rescinded until his 


own decrees were known to be wholly inoperative and ex- 
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tinct. It is absurd to suppose that he is so ignorant of the 
temper and policy of the British nation as to have imagined at 
any time that she would relinquish for any consideration he 
could offer, the principles of blockade which he affects to 
reprobate as new and unlawful. If she lay prostrate at his 
feet stripped of her power and her spirit—this is a condition 
which he might impose—but, however great his arrogance, it 
would not dictate even a proposition of this nature addressed 
directly to herself, at a time when her resources are unim- 
paired, and when it may be truly said that, 


‘** Her hearts are strengthened and her glories rise.”* 


He foresaw then distinctly that the orders in council would 
not be withdrawn “ until trade was restored to its former 
*‘ footing on the continent;”—an event which it was his full 
determination never to permit. He, however provided against 
the remote contingency of the revocation of these orders as 
far as it might obstruct his anti-commercial policy, by the im- 
position of enormous duties, the operation of which we have 
explained above,—and by annexing conditions altogether im- 
practicable, to his own repeal, so as to enable him to retract it 
whenever policy or passion might prompt him so to do. He 
will, it may be relied upon, enter into no engagements, which 
might, by any possibility lead to the general prosperity of 
trade, or to the resurrection of the commercial spirit on the 
continent of Europe. 

In the hypothesis of the abandonment of the orders in 
council, he was not embarrassed as to the course which 
he was to pursue in our regard. If we consented to trade 
with him upon the ignominious and unprofitable terms now 
offered to us, he would tolerate an intercourse as long as 
it might be convenient for him to replenish his exchequer in 
this way, or to accomplish any other temporary purpose. 
When the motive of convenience ceased to operate, or when 


* It would not require many years of nominal peace with her enemy to 
place England in an attitude materially different from that mentioned in the 
text. Mankind might then have before their eyes a picture the very reverse 
of the one she now exhibits. 

** Her princes sunk; 
* Her high-built honour moulder’d to the dust; 
* Unnerv’d her force; her spirit vanish’d quite; 
** With rapid wing her riches fled away; 
** Her unfrequented ports alone the sign 
** Of what she was; her merchants scatter’d wide; 
** Her hollow shops shut up; and in her streets, 
‘* Her fields, woods, markets, villages, and roads, 
** The cheerful voice of labour heard no more.” 
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views of general policy or impulses of private hate suggested 
an opposite system, he would then have but to declare that the 
conditions which he had annexed to his repeal (such for 
instance as the recognition by the British of neutral rights zn 
his sense of the term,) had not been fulfilled, and that conse- 
quently a renovated activity was to be given to his decrees. If 
it so happened that his ports were filled with American shipping 
at the time,—so much the better for the caisse d’amortissement 
to which they would fell a prey. 

Nay we do not hesitate to aver that the prospect of a large 
booty to be so acquired might have been one of the leading in- 
ducements to the whole transaction. There is nothing in the 
character of the man, or in his previous conduct which renders 
this conjecture either improbable or uncharitable. The gross 
hypocrisy displayed in his fulsome declaration of friendship 
towards a people whom he has so recently branded with every 
opprobrious epithet, and whom he so notoriously hates and 
despises, would alone justify the anticipation of any species of 
treachery however base or execrable, if we were not authoriz- 
ed to suppose him capable of every possible degree of guilt by 
the whole history of his life, comprising a series of crimes in 
comparison of which the voluminous catalogue of all former 
acts of perfidy and violence may be said to brighten to the 
moral sense and to shrink into a narrow compass.* 


* The recent flight of Lucien Bonaparte from Italy is a striking illustra. 
tion of the true character of his imperial brother. There is something so 
atrociously savage in the species of persecution exercised by the latter 
against so near a relative, that we want words to express the indignation 
which it excites. The tigers of the forest spare those of their kind. 


Parcit 
** Cognatis maculis, similis fera.” 


But the vice of ambition stifles in man the common instinct of our animal 
nature. The following address from Lucien Bonaparte to the citizens of 
Rome which is said to have been privately distributed two days after his 
departure from that city bears intrinsic marks of authenticity, and deserves 
to be reported whether genuine or not, on account of the truth and force of 
the statement. 


* TO THE ROMAN CITIZENS. 


** In the bosom of retirement, occupied with no other cares than those of 


‘contributing to the happiness of my family and my neighbours and tasting 
‘on Rome’s classic territory all that pure refined bliss which a mind im- 
** bued with a love of the arts can enjoy, I was assailed by the ruthless hand 
** of despotism, rendered still more heavy by its being that of a brother; still 
‘* more galling, as he owes his life and his honours to my intrepidity. 

** The infernal mandate was, that I should repudiate an endeared wife, 
** and desert those children whom nature identifies with my existence: that 
** I should ascend a throne created by the most horvible perfidy, and unite 
*“ my efforts to despoil and subjugate the yet unconquered part of the globe 
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The calculations which we have just ascribed to Bonaparte 
looked to a state of things merely possible. It is, as we have 
already suggested, our private and firm belief that he did not 
expect the revocation even of the orders in council. He relied 
upon his own measure merely as a fiscal device, and as an ex- 
periment upon the United States. It unites both characters. 
The experiment was of the kind to which we have alluded 
in the commencement of this discussion. Violence he found 
ineffectual to drive us into a war with Great Britain. He 
was frequently told that if one belligerent revoked her decrees, 
and the other did not follow her example, col/istons would be 
inevitable between the latter and the United States. We were 
therefore to be duped by an illusive revocation, which if 
it failed to produce the intended effect with us, would still be 
a lucrative job for his treasury. To cajole and blind our admi- 
nistration the more completely, he could easily consent to give 
any verbal or other extraneous assurances of his good faith. 
Into this snare our executive has fallen, to the astonishment 
of every reflecting man in this country. The president of the 
United States in issuing his proclamation must have outstrip- 
ped even the most sanguine expectations of Bonaparte him- 
self—as he has confounded and dismayed that portion of our 
community which sees in an alliance with France, a train of 


** Citizens, I had no choice between unconditional submission and imme- 
** diate flight. I did not hesitate-——The Tiber, on whose banks I had vainly 
‘© hoped to pass my allotted term of life, received me on her bosom and she 
«© will waft me, I trust, in safety to those prows which dreadful when 
** sought in hostility, become a sure place of refuge to the destitute and the 
oppressed. 

** Citizens, farewel; my gratitude is all I can leave behind. May your 
*€ chains sit light upon you; or rather may you soon cease to bear any, by the 
** intervention of that omnipotent vengeance, which sooner or later punishes 
‘* usurpation, tyranny, and oppression.” 

Lucien will find in the country to which he is said to have fled, and where 
the wretched monarchs of Sweden and of Prussia would follow him, if they 
could elude the vigilance of their common tyrant—another picture of human 
nature than that which he has been accustomed to contemplate in Italy. He 
will find there a refuge for the exile and the oppressed as sure and sacred 
as was that * Altar of Mercy’? which constituted the boast of Athens, and 
which Statius describes in terms which may be well applied to England as 
the asylum of the unfortunate from every part of the globe: of “kings de- 
‘posed and chiefs in war o’erthrown.” 


** Urbe fuit media nulli concesse potentum 
‘© Ara Detim; mitis posuit clementia sedem 
Et miseri fecére sacram 


‘© Huc victi bellis, patriag: é sede fugati, 
“* Regnorumque inopes, scelerumg: errore nocentes 
Conveniunt, pacemque rogant.” 
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images as appaling as any that ever passed before the imagina- 
tion of a poet.* 

We are utterly at a loss to imagine how our executive could 
have supposed himself authorized to issue his proclamation 
under all the circumstances of the case. The act of congress 
enjoins it upon him to take this step only when one of the 
belligerents has so revoked or modified her edicts as to cease 
to violate the neutral rights of this country. The revocation 
or modification so qualified was to be a condition precedent: 
the violation of neutral rights under edicts of any descrip- 
tion whether issued before or after the act of congress—was ac- 
tually to have ceased. It was not upon mere assurances from 
any one of the belligerents that the condition prescribed by 
congress would be fulfilled, or in contemplation of a future 
event of this kind, that the president was empowered to act. 
It was not a conditional revocation prescribing terms to the 
other belligerent which were never contemplated by congress 
and which they knew to be utterly unattainable, that could 
have come within their meaning. 

They must have alluded to, and intended to comprise within 
the purview of their act, not merely the foreign edicts existing 
on the first of May, but any other of the same character which 
might be issued in the interval between that period and the 
first of March:—such, for instance, as the Rambouillet de- 
cree, no less solemn and public, and still more violent than 
any of the preceding. In short, the president of the United 
States was authorized to act only when he saw proofs of the 
fact that one of the belligerents had ceased bond fide to violate 
the neutral rights of this country by the operation of any 
general law,—and that our trade was no longer exposed to 
lawless edicts either in abeyance or in activity. Let the act of 
congress be consulted and it will be found that neither its 
text nor the spirit of the whole transaction will warrant any 
other construction than the foregoing. 

On the supposition that the revocation of the French em- 
peror was to have been absolute after the first of November, it 
was still the duty of the executive to wait until he saw that 
this revocation had actually taken place, and that the decrees 
of France were so repealed as to cease altogether to violate 


our neutral rights. It was not left to his discretion to enter 


into any compromise on the subject with either of the belli- 


* Terribiles visu forme; Letumgque laborque 
Tum consanguineus Leti sopor, et mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso in limine bellum. 
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gerents.—It was not optional with him to accede to such an 
agreement as this, for example,—that France would notify to 
the world the revocation of her decrees to take place however 
on a distant day, provided the president of the United States 
would consent to issue his proclamation concurrently with that 
notification.—He possessed no authority to this effect under 
the act of congress. 

If he were then so restricted, what shall we say to his pro- 
clamation in the existing state of things,—notwithstanding the 
impracticable, and on our part, unauthorized and unavowed 
conditions which have been shown to be annexed to the revo- 
cation of the French emperor;—notwithstanding the notorious 
fact that our neutral rights are still violated and trampled upon 
under the auspices of the very decrees which the president 
declares to be null and exanimate.—It is well known that in 
the course of the months of September and October, decrees 
were issued by the imperial cabinet, supplementary and auxi- 
liary to that of Rambouillet,—a decree which our adminis- 
tration considered as the ne plus ultra of French injustice and 
fraud, and on account of which.they should now be the de- 
clared enemies of France. How could that decree be said to 
have been revoked when sales of American property were 
executed under it as late as the months which we have just 
cited? As long as it continued to be executed, it was living 
and potent, and we have but to examine its text to be satis- 
fied that the sale, no less than the seizure, of American pro- 
perty was in execution of that decree. If this were not the 
case, and the sale were effected in consequence of another 
supervenient regulation of Bonaparte, under what encourage- 
ments is it that our executive has ventured to “ exert a 
‘“‘ vigour beyond the law” and to anticipate the period pre-. 
scribed by the act of congress for his proclamation?—The 
sales of Bayonne and Antwerp afford, indeed, a most extra- 
ordinary demonstration of a conciliatory spirit, and a most 
cheering augury of good faith in the future stages of this new 
career of friendship and indulgence!* 


* If we could indulge in any feelings on the subject of this proclamation 
but those of indignation and alarm, we should be disposed to entertain and 
to express some compassion for the embarrassment under which the pre- 
sident appears to have laboured in framing his proclamation. The phraseo- 
logy is curious and ridiculous in the extreme. The date being the month of 
November,—we are told that ‘it has been officially made known to this 
** government that the edicts of France violating the neutral commerce of 
‘**the United States have been so revoked as to cease to have effect on the 
** first of the present month.” And again it is proclaimed by the president (ox 
the second day of November, let it be noted), “ that the said edicts of France 
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It should be recollected that there are two parties inter- 
ested in this revccation;—the United States and Great Bri- 
tain.—The proclamation of the president is in some degree 
addressed to the latter, and will be followed, no doubt, by an 
application for the repeal of her orders in council, and per- 
haps, of her principles of blockade as they are expounded by 
Bonaparte;—and this demand will be grounded upon an 
allegation of the previous revocation of the French decrees. 
But can we expect that she will receive the interpretation 
which our executive may choose to put upon the letter of the 
French minister, in contradiction to the plain meaning of 
the text?——Will she consent to be hoodwinked by any vague, 
barren assurances of Bonaparte, and shut her eyes to facts 
which on all sides give the lie to those assurances?——-Will she 
not ask us whether the French edicts of every description on 
the subject of commerce are indeed so repealed as to have 
ceased to violate neutral rights? 

We may indulge in what illusions we please, but it is 
something more than mere quixotism in our administration 
to require from fer a concurrence in their extravagant as- 
sumptions. However well this country may be satished—it 
will not be enough for Aer, if Bonaparte should declare even 
in the most unequivocal language that his decrees are revoked, 
if the spirit of them be still visibly active and triumphant. 

She cannot mistake the truth of the case. Almost every 
French and indeed every continental newspaper published 
since the date of the pretended revocation of the French 
decrees, teems with declarations emanating directly from the 
imperial throne, and announcing that the anticommercial sys- 
tem is, and will be pursued with unabated vigour. We read in 
every French gazette,—and we have them of the most recent 
date,—that the emperor is fortifying daily the continental 
league for the exclusion of all commodities the growth of any 
British possession,—no matter by whom brought or where 
purchased. We see his irresistible influence exerted eve 
where on the continent to enforce a scheme of prohibition and 


‘* have been so revoked as that they ceased on the first day of the said month 
** to violate the neutralcommerce of the United States.” Now in the name 
of God we ask, how our president could have been informed on the second 
day of November, that, on the day preceding ‘* the edicts of France had ceased 
“* to have effect?” This gross absurdity arose from the difficulty of reconciling 
in any other way the proclamation with the terms or spirit of the act of 
congress. Our administration were conscious that they had no authority for 
this measure unless the edicts above mentioned had ceased to violate our 
commerce—a fact which could not, in the nature of things, be determined 
or known until the revocation actually took effect. 
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confiscation exactly the same in substance as the scope of q 
his Berlin and Milan decrees. If it be natorious,—if the . 
| fact be avowed by himself—that the nations both of the 2 
i north and south of Europe nominally independent of him, are 

| acting,—at his instigation and by his command,—on a plan 
utterly subversive of all neutral rights, are not their edicts 2: 
his in fact, and does he not still continue “ to violate neutral 
} 


“commerce?” Are not the occupation of the ports of the 
North by his troops and the exclusion from, or the oppression 
of neutral trade in them, by the power of the sword, as mucha 
i blockade in fact, and as reprehensible in principle, as the in- 
| vestiture of those ports by British men of war? 
a If Great Britain when called upon to rescind her orders, w 
should look to France alone for a confirmation of the fact of oe. 
(| the revocation of the French decrees, what will she find there? 
Certainly not such a state of things as to give even a colour 
4 of plausibility to our demand. If the picture which we have 
| exhibited be correct, she will hardly discover that the spirit 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees is extinct, or that they have 4 
been so revoked as to cease to violate neutral commerce. & 
She must remark that all the previous restrictions and regu- 
lations on importation are still in force, and if she found us 
trading with France, notwithstanding these regulations and 
the operation of the new duties, and without having obtained 
restitution of all the property ravished from us by the Ram- 
bouillet decree,—she might be tempted to smile at our blus- 
tering pretensions to nice honour and to rigid impartiality. 
There is another consideration which might affect the 
determination of a British minister in this business, and for 
which a liberal and generous mind could find some indulgence. 
It might appear to him—that Bonaparte submitted to relax 
his hostility to commerce with a view to the more easy ac- 
quisition of supplies for his armies in Spain, and in this way, 
to the acceleration of the complete conquest of that country, 
when he shall have obtained possession of the seaports. It 
might at the same time be imagined, that the French emperor 
in relaxing his decrees had also in prospect the more success- 
ful prosecution of his plans in South America, to the advance- 
ment of which a momentary reconciliation with the United 
States might be deemed necessary. If such were the persuasion 
) of a British minister, we could hardly blame him for inter- 
posing the power of Britain to frustrate the accomplishment 
\ of these iniquitous schemes. If such should become our own 
1 | persuasion, we could not as the votaries of freedom and as a 
magnanimous people, for any temporary interest of gain, con- 
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sent to lend our aid to rivet the galling chains of a savage, 
vindictive usurper upon a gallant nation, nor assist in extend- 
ing his sanguinary dominion over millions who are now ready 
to shake off the yoke of their old despotism, and to pursue our 
own example in raising temples to liberty and consecrating 
the rights of man. 

In the proclamation of our executive there is not only an 
unwarrantable stretch of prerogative, but a most indecent 
precipitancy. What effect this premature alacrity to meet the 
wishes of Bonaparte may have been intended to produce upon 
the two belligerents we know not;—but of this we are firmly 
persuaded, that it will neither melt the grim despot of France 
into kindness, nor alarm the British into submission. It cannot 
mitigate the contempt which the former must feel both for 
our credulity and our pliancy;—nor luli the suspicions which 
have long prepossessed the latter with respect to the sincerity 
of our neutral dispositions. If there be any man in this country 
who pampers his imagination with the hope that the British 
may now be either driven or wrangled into extraordinary 
concessions,—if there be any man who wishes to do justice to 
the motives by which they may be actuated in adhering in- 
flexibly to their present system—lect him look to the present 
state of Europe and to the prospects of war in that quarter. 

In contemplating the continent of Europe we may apply 
to Bonaparte the phrase of the Latin poet, concerning the 
master of the Roman world,— 


Toto jam liber in orbe 
Solus Cesar erit.* 


He is now establishing his generals on the thrones of the 
North, and ere long there may not remain a single monarch 
in that vast dominion, whose crown will not be of his gift;— 
nor one atom of strength either physical or intellectual of 
which he will not enjoy the control, and direct the appli- 
cation. When we call to mind the fell spirit by which this 
stupendous mass of power is animated;—when we advert to 
the evils which it has already produced, and of which we our- 
selves have witnessed a part, we find in this prospect “ of the 
** parallelism of the sword” something that overpowers and 
withers the imagination. We should lose all hope for the pre- 
servation of any of the true honours, or comforts, or embellish- 


* Pharsal. lib. ii—Or rather when we take into view the new barbarism 
now settling upon that quarter, the verse of Euripides, 


Ta BapBa cav yao wavra, 
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ments of existence, if we did not discern in the midst of an 
ocean of confusion and of horrors, one solid rock braving the 
fury of the tempest and invulnerable to the assaults of the bil- 
lows. To this rock we look in part for our own safety, and 
therefore we would not, if it were left to our own option 
to decide, ourselves consent,—that one particle should be 
loosened from its supposed foundation,—lest the whole con- 
crete mass might give way. _ 

England may be conscious of her strength, but she must 
also be diffident of her security. Her statesmen, although 
they may have full assurance of the sufficiency of their re- 
sources, do feel that in this struggle they must not relax a 
nerve; that they must hazard no experiments. Every eye in 
England is now broad awake to the implacable spirit, and to 
the exterminating views of her enemy.—Every fancy is roused 
by the daily accessions made to his power, and by the multi- 
plication of the perils to which she is exposed. In this state 
of things—when every measure of her foe is distrusted and 
dreaded as a new machination for her ruin;—when she ima- 
gines that she can be saved only by keeping every nerve in 
the most rigid tension, is it for us, whose battles she is really 
fighting no less than her own, to feel surprise or affect re- 
sentment, if she should refuse to relinquish what she con- 
siders,—no matter whether justly or erroneously,—as one of 


the elements of her strength and one of the pledges of her 


deliverance? How can we expect that in the midst of the vast 
interests and of the tremendous dangers which claim her at- 
tention, she is to enter into scholastic disputations and to 
write metaphysical theses upon abstract neutral rights:—to 
pause and weigh deliberately, as it were in a balance, her own 
great measures of defence against the interests of our rem- 
nant of trade:—to calculate so much positive advantage for the 
one, against so much contingent damage resulting to the other: 
—to sacrifice the first in case it should appear that the latter 
might be injured:—to hazard her own existence by filling the 
exchequer and gratifying the ambitious views of her foe, 
merely because it appeared probable to our administration 
that the concurrence of the United States in these objects 
might induce the insolent despot to tolerate their commerce 
in his dominions? 

We will now venture to dwell for a moment on the last 
paragraph of the letter of the French minister to general 
Armstrong. It is that which states that “the Emperor of 
‘“‘ France loves the Americans,” and delights in their pros- 
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e. perity and aggrandizement.* Not much need be said on this 
5 point, as we think we have afforded, in the course of the’ pre- 
e ceding investigation, a superfluity of proof as to the real 
; dispositions by which his Imperial majesty is animated in our 
regard. There are few persons, we trust, in this country, 
Le however bigoted in their admiration of the man, who can be 
Me the dupes of his awkward professions on this subject. There 
ee are as few, we trust, inclined to credit the incredible tale of 
his affection as there are to believe, what is at the same time 
asserted by his minister, that “‘ the Emperor has, ever since 
“‘ the epoch of our independence,” felt a pleasure in aggran- 
dizing the United States. 

If we reasoned only a priori, from a view of human nature 
itself, and from the invariable experience of mankind, we 
should be compelled to conclude that a military despot, 
habituated all his life to military law, and the most absolute 
monarch now in existence or perhaps ever known, must hate 
and despise all republican or democratical institutions. Such 
political systems as those of Great Britain and the United 


States are a constant reproach to a military despotism. They 
Pe are equally objects of dread and detestation, because they 
ey: operate as correctives, in some degree, to the habit and ex- . 
ef ample. of slavery, and serve to keep alive the image and the 


desire of freedom even among the victims of oppression.{ In 
this instance, however, we are not confined to general or ab- 
stract reasoning a/one, but have this conviction forced upon 
us by facts of daily emergence, and of most irresistible evi- 
dence. The whole world has seen the Emperor of France . 
waging an implacable war against the free governments of the i 
continent of Europe; we all know that he has not left a vestige , 
of republicanism within the range of his power. We have it i 
from his own mouth that he despises us; we have felt the ma- 


lignity of his hate in an unbroken series of unparalleled out- 


* 6 5M. aime les Américains. Leur prospérité et leur commerce sont dans 
** les vues de sa politique. L’indépendance de ? Amérique est un des principaux 
** titres de gloire de la France. Depuis cette époque, ’ Empereur s’est plu a 
** agrandir les Etats-Unis, et, dans toutes les circonstances, ce qui pourra con- 
** tribuer a Vindépendance, a la prospérité et a la liberté des Américains, l’ Em- 
‘* pereur le regardera comme conforme aux intéréts de son Empire. i 

Letter of Champagny. 
t+ Demosthenes in declaiming to his countrymen against Philip, ad- 
dresses them in this language. “ It is against our free constitution that his 
, ** arms are principally directed; nor in all his actions has he any thing more 1" 
‘“‘ immediately in view than its subversion. There is a sort of necessity for 
** this. He knows full well that his dominion can never be secure while 
“* you continue free. He sees in your freedom a spy upon the incidents of his 
** fortune.” 
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rages and indignities. Whoever has been at Paris within the 
few years past and has enjoyed any opportunities of obser- 
vation, or any latitude of intercourse with the Parisian so- 
ciety, must have learned that the American government and 
people were held in the utmost scorn and aversion not only 
by the ruler of France, but by every functionary and retainer 
of his monstrous system of fraud and rapine. 

On the score of these feelings there is no disguise affected; 
they are not only distinctly seen, but openly avowed. When 
the late French chargé des affaires to this country returned 
to France and pleaded in extenuation of certain offences im- 
puted to him, his endeavours to effect a good understanding 
between us and his employers, he was told by the head of the 
foreign department, that such services connected with his 
mission to the United States, would be just as available with 
the Emperor, as if they had related to the Dey of Algiers. 
If there be any difference in sentiment with regard to the 
two powers, it is that his Algerine highness is much the less 
obnoxious of the two. He is not of the same importance to the 
views of Bonaparte on England. He has not so materially 
contributed to thwart them by a tenacious fondness for com- 
merce, that bane and eye-sore of a military despot. The Dey 
has sent no gazettes to his dominions replete with accurate 
delineations of his character and unsparing animadversions on 
his conduct. The Dey has‘lost him no island of San Domingo 
—a circumstance to which Champagny alludes with much 
bitterness in the letter supposed to be spurious. It is well 
known in the circles which eddy about the throne of the 
Thuileries, that the Emperor ascribes the failure of his at- 
tempts upon that island to our cupidity;—that he has often 
denounced vengeance against us on this account, and that this 
recollection still festers in his bosom. 


Necdum etiam causz irarum sevique dolores 
Exciderant animo. 


These assurances of warm friendship from a determined 


enemy, and particularly from one of the character of Bona- 


parte, should, instead of inspiring confidence, excite the most 
lively alarms. The wretched and time-serving king of Prussia 
states in the manifesto which he published on the eve of the 
war which terminated in his ruin, that he had just then receiv- 
ed a letter from Bonaparte full of professions of esteem and 
attachment. Who does not recollect the epistles of the same 
affectionate ally to the imbecile monarchs of Spain imme- 
diately before he laid violent hands upon their persons, and 
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commenced that ferocious war on their subjects which now 


traces, in characters of blood, the most awful lessons to us and 
to all mankind?* 


* We cannot resist the temptation of placing before our readers the whole 
of the letter which Bonaparte addressed from Bayonne to Ferdinand before 
that unhappy Prince fell into the hands of this perfidious enemy. The opinions 
which we have expressed in the text could have no more forcible illustration 
than this important document. The best comment on the letter itself is to be 
found in the present situation of Ferdinand and in the actual condition of 
Spain. We have marked in italics the passages which place the character of 
the writer in the highest relief. 


Brother, 

‘‘I have received your royal highness’s letter. The inspection of your 
** royal father’s papers must already have convinced you of the affection 
*€ which I ever bore him: Under the present circumstances you will allow 
** me to speak to your highness with frankness and candour. I entertaineda 
“hope that, upon my arrival at Madrid, I might persuade my illustrious 
“* friend to make some necessary reforms in his dominions, and in some cegree to 
“ gratify the public opinion. ‘The Prince of Peace’s dismission appes red to me 
** requisite for his happineds and that of the people. The events in the North 
“* have retarded my journey. In the mean time the occurrences at Aranjuez 
‘* have taken place. J do not set up for a judge of what has happened, nor of the 
** conduct of the Prince of Peace; but what I know is, that kings should 
**never inure their subjects to shed blood, and to do themselves justice. 
**} pray to God that your royal highness may not one day experience the 
“¢ ilt effects of this policy. It would not suit the interests of Spain that a 
‘* prince who has married a princess of the royal family and who has so long 
** governed the kingdom, should be persecuted. He has no friends left; nor 
** would your royal highness have any, if you should one day be unfortunate. 
‘¢ The people gladly seize the opportunities of making themselves amends for the 
** homage which they pay to us. You cannot impeach the Prince of Peace, 
‘* without impeaching the Queen and the King your father. This prosecution 
‘¢ will nourish factious fury .nd hate, and the result cannot but be fatal to 
** the interests of your crown. Your royal highness has no titles to the throne 
‘* but those which you derive from your mother. If the prosecution should dishonour 
“© her, your royal highnes. would thereby bar your own claim. Shut your ears 
“to feeble and perfidious counsels; you have no right te judge the Prince 
** of Peace. His crimes, if he were charged with any, ought to be buried in 
“ the rights of the throne. I have often expressed my wish that the Prince 
“‘ of Peace might be dismissed: If I have not been more urgent, it has been 
* owing to my friendship for king Charles, from whose weak partiality I 
“chose to turn my eyes.—Oh wretched humanity! imbecility and error; 
** such is our motto! All this, however, may be reconciled: let the Prince 
“of Peace be banished from Spain, and I offer him an asylum in France. 

** With respect to the abdication of Charles IV., it has taken place at a time 
** when my armies occupied Spain; and Earope and posterity might believe that 1 
“* have sent so many troops for the sole purpose of driving my friend and ally 
** from the throne. 

** As a neighbouring sovereign, I am bound to inquire into what has 
** taken place, previous to my acknowledging this abdication. J declare it to 


** your royal highness; to all Spaniards,—to the whole world: if the abdication . 


* of king Charles be voluntary, ifhe have not been driven to it by the insurrection 
** of Aranjuez, I shall not hesitate to admit it, and to acknowledge your royal 
€ highness as king of Spain. I therefore wish to converse with your royal highness 
“upon the subject. The caution, with which I have hitherto proceeded in 
“these affairs, ought to convince you of the support you will find in me, if 
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Hi | But it is not with the absurdity or the falsehood of these 
if benevolent professions, or with the immediate dangers which 


they portend, that we are most powerfully struck. We are 
most affected and disgusted with the base hypocrisy inherent 
in these proceedings,—with that vile spirit of dissimulation 
which they display, and which dishonours human nature even 
more than all the wanton ravages of the sword. When we 
read such assertions as those which close this letter of the 
duke of Cadore,—when we recollect the circumstances under 
which they are made, and consider that the individual from 
( whom they come is the absolute master of a large portion of 
( the globe,—we blush for the age in which we live,—and feel 
ourselves still farther removed from the era of true civiliza- 
| tion, than were the cotemporaries of feudal despotism. It is 
tl justly said by the author of the travels of Anacharsis that the 
i truly barbarous age is not that in which there is the greatest 
AD ferocity of manners, but that in which there is the most hypo- 
H crisy in sentiment. ‘ Le siecle véritablement barbare n’est 
i “‘ pas celui ot il y a le plus de ferocité dans les meurs, mais 
‘i “ celui cui il y a le plus de fausgeté dans les sentimens.” 
; We cannot conclude this article to which the importance 
of the subject has induced us to give an extension not 
i | contemplated by our general plan, without repelling an ac- 
| cusation which will, in all likelihood, be preferred against 
us. We expect to be called the blind apologists of Great 
Britain, and the zealots of a party. These epithets we dis- 
claim because we know that in denouncing the views of 
France and in reprobating the measures of our administration 
Pi we have but one object;—and that is,—the good of this 
country—to the institutions of which we are as ardently at- 
f tached as any of those who may think fit to asperse our motives. 
+h We bear no enmity or malice to the men in power,—but we will 
i protest against their ability to manage the affairs of this nation 


= 


** factions, of any description, ever disturb your reign.—When king Charles 
. i) ‘* informed me of the events of October last, I was deeply afflicted at them, 
Ba “and I flatter myself that I have contributed by my suggestions to the 
i ‘happy issue of the business of the Escurial. Your royal highness should a 
Hi “dread the consequences of popular commotions; some of my scattered & 
| ** soldiers may be assassinated, but such excesses could only bring ruin ; 


‘f upon Spain.—Your royal highness snows all the recesses of my heart; you 
** may see that Iam agitated by various ideas which require to be fixed. You 

‘** may be certain, that at all events, J wll deal with you as I have done with 
| ‘* your royal father: rely upon my wish to reconcile every thing, and to find 
| ** opportunities to give you proofs of affection and high regard.—And so I pray 
| ** God may keep you, brother, under his holy and worthy protection.” 
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and must express our fears for her safety and publish our 
warnings, 


‘© While such as these 
to lay their hand upon the ark 
** Of her magnificent and awful cause.’ 


Great Britain, we know, has heretofore often abused her 
power in her relations with the United States, and may, here- 
after, abuse it. At any other time, we should be as vehement 
in Our opposition to her, and as indignant at her injustice as 
the most clamorous of her revilers are now. But we are over- 
powered by the sense of evils impending from another quarter 
more formidable and pressing than any which she is either 
able or disposed to inflict upon us. The love of our own secu- 
rity urges us to feel a livelv sympathy for her in her present 
struggle;—to waive the discussion of the wrongs which she 
may have done us,—even to make allowances for those which 
may spring out of the line of conduct which she may think 
imposed upon her by the necessities of her situation. We 
should,—in laying claim to the most enthusiastic glow of pa- 
triotism,—feel like impostors, if we hesitated to acknowledge 
our firm belief that every other political consideration is now 
secondary,—nay absolutely insignificant, when compared with 
the evils with which France -menaces the whole civilized 
world. 

The proclamation of the president has excited a very serious 
alarm in our minds. We cannot suppose that it is the intention 
of our government to revive the non-intercourse law, with a 
view to its continuance for any length of time. ‘This expedient 
has been already tested to the conviction of all parties. We, 
therefore, can find no solution for the language h ld by our 
administration on the subject of the new attitude which France 
affects to have assumed, but in the conjecture that they are at 
least half inclined to risk the experiment of provoking a war 
with Great Britain. Against this ruinous experiment we shall 
exert our most strenuous efforts, careless of the epithets which 
may be applied to us; and we earnestly exhort the minority in 
congress to do the same.— They should recollect that for- 
bearance in such a case is, in fact, treason to the country;— 
that the most animated opposition is not faction, but sound 
patriotism. 

* Whenever,” says Bolingbroke, ** any scheme ruinous to 
“ the general interest of a nation is pursued, the best service 
‘‘ that can be done to such a nation, is to commence an early 
* and vigorous opposition. The event will always show that 
“ those who thus act are the best patriots, however they may 
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“ be stigmatized with odious names. If the opposition begins 
‘late, or be carried on more faintly than the exigency re- 
“¢ quires, the evil will grow until it becomes too inveterate for 
“the ordinary methods of cure. The most plausible objection 
“to such proceedings, by which well meaning men are fre- 
“ quently made the bubbles of those who have the worst de- 
“¢ signs, arises from a false notion of moderation. True politi- 
“cal moderation consists in not opposing the measures of 
“‘ government except when great and national interests are 
‘at stake; and when that is the case, in opposing them with 
“‘ such a degree of warmth as is adequate to the nature of the 
“evil. To oppose things which are not blame-worthy, or 
“which are of no material consequence to the national in- 
“terest with such violence as may disorder the harmony of 
** sovernment,—is certainly faction; but zt 7s likewise faction, 
“ and faction of the worst kind either not to oppose at all, or not 
“* to oppose in earnest when points of the greatest importance 
“* to the nation are concerned.” 
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SKETCH OF PALESTINE. 


¥The following sketch is from the pen of Mr. de Chate aubriand, the authorof 
several excellent works, and particularly of the little novel of Attila, which 
enjoys so high a reputation. This gentleman visited Palestine in the year 
1807 with an escort provided by the French government, and on his re- 
turn to Paris gave the public a mere outline of his travels in the Mercure 
de France under the head of a critique or notice of a late work of his friend 
Mr. de a Borde entitled ‘‘ A picturesque tour through Spain.” We have 
expunged from our translation, of this essay of Mr. de Chateaubriand, the 
parts which relate particularly to Mr. de la Borde’s work, and have retain- 
ed only those which refer to the travels of the writer. This circumstance 
will account for some apparent incoherencies in the plan. The style of Mr. 
de Chateaubriand, although often extremely beautiful, is at all times 
desultory, and the more so in this production, as he indulges in some 
allusions injurious to the despotism under which he is condemned to 
live, and has therefore studiously expressed himself in propositions of a 
very general nature. His two works ‘* Le Génie du Christianisme” and * Les 
Martyrs,” place him in the first ranks of French literature. The details 
concerning the present state of Jerusalem, which we have abridged from 
his narrative for the entertainment of our readers, will be found to exhibit 
both the defects and beauties of his manner. | 


THeERe are certain kinds of literature which seem to apper- 
tain to particular stages of society: thus poetry is appropriate 
to the infancy, and history to the mature age, of nations. The 
simplicity of pastoral, and the elevation of heroic manners 
should be proclaimed from the lyre of Homer; the wisdom and 
the vices of civilized states require the pen of Thucydides. 
The muse; nevertheless, has often unveiled the excesses of 
man, but there is something so captivating in the language of 
poetry, that it shadows and even embellishes the grossness of 
crimes. The historian alone can exhibit them in all the fulness 
of their deformity. He is the avenger of violated justice and 
abused humanity, and appears in the most imposing majesty 
of his delegation, when he has to trace the features of despot- 
ism;—=the cruelty and the caprice of the tyrant,—the abjection 
and the fetters of the slave.—He is often cotemporary with 
the scenes which he portrays; and this coincidence is among 
the most striking of the dispensations of divine wisdom. 
While Nero reigned, Tacitus grew up unknown near the 
ashes of Germanicus; and an impartial providence thus deli- 
vered over, as it were, to an obscure infant, the glory of the 
master of the world.—The author of the Annals soon stripped 
the tyrant of his false titles, and exhibited a buffoon and a par- 
ricide instead of a divinity: —in the manner of the primitive 


christians of Egypt, who, at the risk of their lives, penetrated 
VoL. I. M 
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into the temples of idolatry, and from the recesses of a gloomy 
sanctuary, dragged into light, not a God, but some horrible 
monster. 

If the task of the historian be noble, it is often dangerous; 
and in order to depict the actions of men, he should possess 
not only an enlarged mind, a vigorous imagination, a feeling 
heart and an acute discernment, but the utmost intrepidity of 
soul. There are, indeed, some "departments of history which 
do not exact an equal portion ‘of courage in the historian. 
Travels for instance, such as those of Mr. de la Borde, which 
we now announce to the public, and which may be said to 
bear some affinity both to poetry and to history, may be 
written without danger. Still, ruins and tombs may unfold 
truths not to be found elsewhere;—for the aspect of devasta- 
tion does not change like the physiognomy of man. ** Non ut 
“‘ hominum vultus, ita locorum facies mutantur.” 

Antiquity has left us but one model of this species of 
writing—the travels of Pausanias. The Journal of Nearchus 
and the Periplon of Hanno are works of a different class. If 
the art of engraving had been known in the time of Pausanias, 
we should now possess an invaluable treasure. We should 
have, if we may so express ourselves, erect and whole those 
temples the ruins of which we visit with such eager curiosity. 
Modern travellers were s!ow in emploving the pencil to per- 
petuate the face of the countrigs and of the monuments which 
they inspected: Chardin and Pocock were, perhaps, the first 
who pursued this plan. Before their time, some journals em- 
bellished with drawings, were extant; but the execution of 
these drawings was no less coarse than imperfect. The earliest 
work of the kind which we recollect is that of Monconys, and, 
nevertheless, since the time of _Benjamin de Tulede, we can 
enumerate nearly one hundred and thirty-three books of tra- 
vels in Palestine alone. 

The origin of picturesque travels, properly so called, is to be 
traced to Mr. de Saint Nom and to Mr. de Choiseul Gouffier. 
It is highly desirable for the interests of the fine arts that the 
noble work of the latter on Greece should be finished, and that 
he would resume those labours which our political misfortunes 
have interrupted. The friends of Cicero endeavoured to con- 
sole him for the evils of life, by setting before his eyes the 
ruins of that country which Mr. de Choiseul is to portray. 
The chefs-d’cuvre of Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Asia minor, 
and Dalmatia, have been delineated. England can boast of a 
multitude of “ picturesque tours;” most of the public monw- 
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ments of France are engraved: Spain alone as Mr. La Borde 
a remarks, remained to be described. 
4p) The plan of our author is happily conceived, and enables 
: him to exhibit without confusion an immense gallery of pic- 
tures. Mr. de la Borde has been fortunate in his studies. He 
has examined the monuments of art among a noble and civi- 
lized nation. He has inspected them in Spain, that fine region 
from which prosperity and glory have disappeared, but where 
-aAHonour and Truth remain. He has not been compelled to ex- 
0 plore countries once celebrated but now obscure;—in which 
the heart of the traveller is wounded at every step,—and his 
attention constantly diverted from ruins of marble to the de- 
cay of human nature. The fallen gates of Mycene and the 
; tomb of Agamemnon were shown to us in a desert by a child 
4 entirely naked,—with a body attenuated by hunger—and a 
countenance distorted by wretchedness. It is in vain that you 
summon the muses to your aid in the Peloponesus, or court 


‘ the illusions of fancy: you are every where haunted by the sad 
4 reality of woe and want. Huts of dried clay, fitter for wild 
" beasts than for the habitation of man:—women and children 
miserably clad, flying at the approach of the stranger and of 


! the janissary—desolation and solitude on every side;—such is 
the picture which is invariably presented to the eye and which 
leaves no scope for the pleasures of memory. The Morea is 
almost a desert. Since the Russian war, the yoke of the Turks 

iy has become more galling to its inhabitants, and the Albanians 
have butchered a part of the population. —Villages laid waste 
| by fire and sword present themselves in every direction, and in 
the cities, as at Mistra for instance, entire suburbs are aban- 

3 doned. We often travelled fifteen leagues in the country + 

3 without encountering a single habitation. The most grinding 


pe oppression that tyranny can exercise,—outrages and depreda- 
4 tions of every description, are now consummating the ruin of 
“ agriculture and extinguishing the race of man in the land of 


Leonidas. To expel a Greek peasant from his hut,—to seize 
upon his wife and children,—to massacre them upon the 
slightest pretexts—are but the amusements of the most in- 
significant aga of the smallest village. The native of the Morea, 
reduced to the last degree of misery, tears himself from his 
country, and seeks a lot somewhat less cruel in Asia; but there 


We are not among those intrepid admirers of antiquity, te 


Pet again his untoward destiny pursues him, and he finds cadis and d 
uate pachas even among the sands of the Jordan and the deserts of 

Palmyra. 
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whom a line of Homer yields consolation, for all the evils of 
life. We never could understand the sentiment of Lucretius, 


“‘ Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis 
terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.” 


So far from loving to contemplate the struggles of wretched- 
ness, we suffer when we see others suffer. The muses have 
then no other influence upon us than that which results from 
compassion for the unfortunate. God forbid that we should 
now indulge in those declamations about liberty and slavery 
which have been the source of so many ills to our coun- 
try. But if we had ever believed,—concurrently with men 
whose worth and talents we highly respect,—that despotism 
was the best of all possible governments, the residence of 
a few months in Turkey would have completely cured us 
of this opinion. 

The monuments of art suffer no less than the rights of man 
from the ferocity of the Turk. A heavy Tartar now inhabits 
the citadel of Athens—filled as it is with the masterpieces of 
Ictinus and Phidias—without deigning to inquire what people 
it was that left those remains;—without condescending to quit 
for a moment the habitation which he has constructed under the 
ruins of the monuments of Pericles. Sometimes the sluggish 
tyrant drags himself to the mouth of his den, and there seated 
cross-legged ona loathsome and tattered carpet, turns a va- 
cant eye upon the banks of Salamis and the sea of Epidaurus, 


while the smoke of his pipe ascends among the columns of the 


temple of Minerva,* 


** Coward sloth, 
** Sitting in silence, with dejected eyes 
Incurious, and with folded hands.”’ 


We can scarcely describe the various emotions by which we 
were agitated, when in the middle of the first night that we 
passed at Athens, we were suddenly roused by the discordant 
notes of the tambourin and the Turkish pipe sounding from 
the ruins of the Propylea at the same time that a mussu/man 
priest proclaimed, in Arabic, the passing hour, to the christian 
Greeks of the city of Minerva. It was not necessary for the 
dervise to announce to us thus the flight of time: his voice 
alone when raised in that spot was sufficient to remind us that 
ages had gone’by. | 


* The cost of this edifice was two thousand talents or about three hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds sterling. See Gillies’ history of Greece and 
Sicwart’s Athens for a description of this noble monument. 
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This instability of human affairs is the more striking for a 
traveller as it is contrasted with the constancy of the rest of 
nature: even the subordinate creation, in derision as it were of 
our revolutions, experience no vicissitudes in their dominion, 
nor change in their habits. We were made to remark on the day 
after our arrival at Athens a flock of storks that mounted in the 
air,—then formed themselves in a line, and directed their 
flight towards Africa. From the reign of Cecrops down to the 
present time these birds have annually performed the same 
pilgrimage, and returned to the same spot. But how often have 
thev not found in tears the host whom they left happy and 


joyous?—How often have they sought in vain not only their 


host, but the roof in which they were accustomed to build 
their nests. The whole route from Athens to Jerusalem offers 
a most distressing picture to the eye of a traveller. Egypt 
exhibits a spectacle than which nothing can he imagined more 
horribly disgusting. It is there that we saw five different 
bands of robbers contending in arms for the possession of de- 
serts and ruins. We saw there the Albanian levelling his piece 
at groups of famished children who, as if familiarized to this 
terrible sport, ran to hide themselves behind the ruins of their 
cabins. Of one hundred and fifty villages which we counted 
on the banks of the Nile in ascending trom Rosetta to Cairo, 
but one remains entire. A part of the Delta is suffered to lie 
fallow ;—a circumstance which has not perhaps before occurred 
since the period when Pharaoh gave this fertile land to the 
posterity of Jacob. Most of the Fellahs kave been massacred 
and the survivors have gone into Upper Egypt. The natives, 
who could not prevail upon themselves to abandon their fields, 
have desisted from the attempt of raising families. A man 
bern in the decline of empires, and who sces in futurity no 
other prospect but that of disastrous revolutions, has, indeed, 
little reason to rejoice at the growth of children whose in- 


heritance is to be misery. There are times when he may say . 


with the prophet—* Happy are the dead.” 

We shall always recollect the relief which we derived amid 
these scenes of wretchedness from a miniature France which 
we found in the island of Rhodes—— 


Procedo et parvam Trojum simulataque magnis 
Pergama, &c. 


We traversed with tively emotion a long street called the 
street of the Knights, and which is lined with Gothic edifices 
whose walls are hung with the arms of the great families of 
France, and with devices in our old language. Somewhat 
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farther on we discovered a small chapel in which two poor 
monks officiated. It is dedicated to Saint Louis, of whom we 
found mementos in every part of the east, and whose death- 
bed we saw at Carthage. The Turks, who have every where 
mutilated and defaced the monuments of Grecian art, have, 
nevertheless, spared those of chivalry. 

We must here narrate a little occurrence which served 
to recal to us at this time the recollection of our country; 
and who can be indifferent to this recollection whose lot it is 
to have first seen the light where the Bayards and the Tu- 
rennes were born'—We found ourselves at Bethlehem, on the 
point of setting out for the Dead Sea, when we were informed 
that a French priest resided in the convent of that place. We 
requested to see him. A person was presented to us about 
forty-five years old, and of a placid but grave aspect. His first 
words made us start; for we have never heard abroad the 
accents of a French voice without the most lively emotion. 
We.-have always been ready to exclaim with Philoctetes, 


girraroy gev TO % 


We asked him a few questions. He told us that his name 
was father Clement;—that he was from the neighbourhood of 
Mayenne;—that he once belonged to a monastery of Bri- 
tanny;—that he had been deported to Spain with an hundred 
others like himself;—and there hospitably received into a 
convent of his own order; and that his superiors had sent him 
on the mission to the Holy Land.—We asked whether he had 
no inclination to return to his country, and if he wished to 
write to his family.x—He replied to us with a smile of bitter- 
ness:—‘* Who is it in France that recollects a poor capuchin? 
‘*¢ Do I know whether I have as yet a relative in being? Gen- 
‘“‘ tlemen, here is my country.—I hope to obtain, through the 
“merits of the cross, courage to face death here, without de- 
‘* pendence upon any one, and without thinking of a country 
‘‘ where I must be totally forgotten.” 

When he had pronounced these words, his emotion became 
so strong and visible, that he was compelled to withdraw. He 
retired preeipitately to his cell, and could not be prevailed 
upon to reappear. Our presence had awakened in his heart, 
recollections and feelings which it was his interest and his wish 
to extinguish for ever. There is no part of the world where 
eur political storms have not cast the children of St. Louis:— 


* After so long a privation, how grateful is that sound to mv ear. 
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there is no desert in which they have not sighed after their 
native land. Such is human destiny!—A Frenchman now 4 
mourns for the loss of his birth-place on the same banks, 
of which the recollection inspired many centuries ago the 
finest of all canticles on the love of country. 


Super flumina Babylonis! &c. 


The sons of Aaron, who suspended their cinnor on the 
willows of Babylon, did not all return to the city of David. 
Emmaus and Bethel were not revisited by all the daughters 
of Judea;—by those companions of Esther, who sang upon the 4 
borders of the Euphrates,” 7 


O rives du Jourdain, O champs aimés des cieux r. 
Sacré mont, fertiles vallées : 
Du doux pays de nos ayeux q 
Serons nous toujours exilés? 


4 i Many of them left their bones in the land of servitude. We q 
(i found, thus far from France, the tomb of two new Israelites. q 


Lyrnessi domus alta, solo laurente sepulchrum! 


It was reserved for us to discover, at the extremity of the 

Adriatic sea, the sepulchre of two daughters of the last of our 

Bourbon kings, whose funeral oration we had also heard pro- i 

nounced in a garret of London! | 
Let us pass, however, to the subject of Jerusalem.—We 

have now in our hands a drawing of the holy city, which, ; 

although well executed is far from giving a faithful represen- 

tation of its peculiar aspect, and of its commanding position. — 

Jerusalem, seen from Mount Olivet, presents an inclined 

plane descending from west to east. A lofty wall fortified 

with towers and a gothic castle, encloses the whole city, but 

excludes a part of Mount Sion which it formerly embraced.— 

Towards the west and in the centre of the city, the houses 

are numerous and closely built; but in the direction of the east 

and along the valley of cedars, large vacancies are observed; 

among others the area of the mosque which is erected near 

the ruins of the temple, and the former site of the second 

palace of Herod. 
The houses of Jerusalem are heavy square masses, built 

low, without chimneys or windows: flat terraces and some- 4 

times domes form the roof. Altogether they appear like pri- 71 

sons or sepulchres. The whole city resembles a cemetery ix it 

the midst of a desert. | 
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If you enter, you find nothing to compensate you for the 
gloom of the exterior. You lose yourself in narrow, crooked 
streets without pavement and full of abrupt declivities. You 
tread upon loose stones and are enveloped in clouds of dust: 
—pieces of linen spread from the top of one house to another 
increase the darkness of this labyrinth;—which is rendered 
still more dismal and disgusting by covered markets exhaling 
a most pestilential odor. A few mean shops only serve to ins 
dicate the poverty of the inhabitants,—and these are often 
shut, from an apprehension that the Cadz may pass by: not an 
individual is to he seen in the streets, or at the gates of the 

city: now and then a peasant is discovered stealing through 
this twilight, and carefully concealing the fruits of his industry 
under his clothes, Jest he should be plundered and maltreated 
by the soldiery: apart, in a corner, you may observe an Ara- 
bian butcher killing some animal suspended by the hind feet 
{rom a mouldering wall:—from the bloody arms, and the hag- 
gard ferocious countenance of the man, you would be led to 
suppose that he had been engaged, not in the business of his 
trade, but in the perpetration of murder. The only sound 
heard in this decide city, and that merely at distant intervals, 
is the galloping of the ‘Arabian horse, of which the rider is a 
janissary either bringing the head of a bédouin to his master, 
or setting out to pillage the Fellah. 

In the midst of this extraordinary scene of desolation, your 
attention is arrested by something still more extraordinary. 
Among the ruins of Jerusalem there are two distinct and in- 
dependent classes of people, who find in their religious faith 
resources which enable them to triumph over this array of 
horror and misery. You have before you, on one side, a body 
of christian monks whom neither the menaces of death, nor 
indignitics, nor robberies of every description, can drive from 
the tomb of the Saviour. Their canticles resound night and 
day about the holy sepulchre. Although plundered in the 
morning by a Turkish governor, they are still found in 
the evening at the foot of Mount Calvary, praying on the spot 
where Jesus Christ suffered for the salvation of man. They 
welcome a stranger with a serene countenance and a cheerful 
heart. Without arms or troops, they are still able to protect 
whole villages against lawless power. Women and children, 
driven like herds of cattle at the point of the sabre, take re- 
fuge in the cloisters of these ascetics. Their charity rescues the 
trembling victims from the blows of the merciless janissary. 
In order to ransom their suppliants, they surrender to their 
pursuers even the common negessaries of life;—what is almost 
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indispensable for their own subsistence. Turks, Arabians, 
Greeks, Christians,—all seek protection from the unarmed 
and defenceless ministers of the true religion. It is here that 
we can say with Bossuet, “‘ that hands uplifted to Heaven, q 
“ vanquish more battalions, than those which wield the a 
javelin and the scymitar.”’ 
While the new Jerusalem is seen, “ shining in the midst 5 
“‘ of the desert,’ you may observe between Mount Sion and 4 
the temple another spectacle of almost equal interest. It g 
is that of the remnant of another people, distinct from the a 
rest of the inhabitants;—a people, individually the objects of q 
universal contempt;—who suffer the most wanton outrages | . 
without a murmur;—who endure blows and wounds without 
a sigh;—who, when the sacrifice of their life is demanded, 
unhesitatingly stretch forth their necks to the sabre. If a i 
i member of this community thus cruelly proscribed and abused # 
4 happens to die, his companion buries him clandestinely during 
‘ the night, in the valley of Josaphat, within the purlieus of the 
4 temple of Solomon. Enter their habitation, and you find them 
" in the most abject, squalid misery; and for the most part oc- 


cupied in reading a mysterious book to their children, with 
whom again it becomes a manual for the instruction of the 
succeeding generation. What these wretched outlaws from F: 
the justice and the compassion of the rest of mankind did five 
thousand years ago, they do still. Six times have they wit- 
nessed the destruction of Jerusalem and are not as yet dis- 
couraged: nothing can operate to divert their looks from Sion. 
We are surprised, no doubt, when we observe the Jews scat- 
tered over the face of the earth;——-but to experience an aston- 
ishment much more lively, we have but to seek them in ¢ 
Jerusalem. The legitimate masters of Judea should be seen 
as they are in their own land—slaves and strangers; they 
should be seen awaiting, under the most cruel and oppressive 
of all despotisms, a king who is to work their deliverance. 
Near the temple—of which there does not remain “ one 
‘¢ stone upon another,” they still continue to dwell; and with 
the cross as it were planted upon their heads, aml bending 
them to the earth, still cling to their errors, and labour under 
the same deplorable infatuation. The Persians, the Greeks 


4 
eo and the Romans have disappeared from the face of the earth; aE: 
- and a small people, whose origin is anterior to that of these ay 
: ; mighty nations, still survives amid the ruins of their country, ae 
: with no alteration of manners and no mixture of foreign blood. x: 
; ; If there be any thing among mankind which bears the stamp 4 
| of a miracle, it is to be found here most certainly. What can as 
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be more marvellous or prodigious, even to the eye of a philo- 
sopher, than this approximation at the foot of Mount Calvary 
of the old and the new Jerusalem,—the one deriving conso- 
lation from the aspect of that tomb from which all the miseries 
of the other appear to spring? 

Next to the state of the Jews there is certainly no species 
of martyrdom worse than that which is daily experienced by 
the monks of the holy land. Their situation can only be com- 
pared to that of the inhabitants of France during the reign of 
terror. They labour under a constant apprehension of robbery 
or death, and enjoy not one moment of security. This will be 
more intelligible after we have drawn an outline of the go- 
vernment of Jerusalem. 

The holy city is attached to the pachaship of Damascus; 
and we can find no reason for this but in that system of op- 
pression which the Turks pursue, as it were, instinctively. It 
is separated from Damascus by mountains; and the intercourse 
between them is still further impeded by the Arabs who infest 
the deserts. Consequently, when the magistrates or governors 
of Jerusalem act tyrannically, it is almost impossible to trans- 
mit a complaint to the Pacha. It would have been much more 
easy and simple to annex Jerusalem to the government of 
Acre which is in the neighbourhood. The Latin fathers and 
the Franks could then claim protection from the consuls who 
reside in the ports of Syria;—the Greeks and the Turks might 
make themselves heard. But this is exactly what their rulers 
wish to preclude: they want no impertinent murmurers: it is 
their object to have dumb slaves. 

Jerusalem is, therefore, consigned over to a governor, who 
is almost entirely independent. He can commit, with impu- 
nity the most enormous excesses, and has only to adjust his 
accounts with the Pacha afterwards. Every magistrate in 
Turkey has a right to delegate his entire authority to a surro~ 
gate, and that authority,—as is well known—extends over 
property and life. Fora few purses of gold a Janissary can 
become an Aga, and such an Aga as may, when he thinks 
fit, either deprive you of life or exact a ransom for it. These 
executioners are thus multiplied in every village of Judea. 
The only thing heard in that country—the only species 
of justice administered, is this—“ Let him pay ten,—twenty, 
“—thirty purses; give him five hundred strokes of the basti- 
“ nado;—cut off his head.” One outrage never fails to pro- 
duce another still greater. If a peasant be robbed, it becomes 
necessary to plunder his neighbour: for in order to escape 
the poetical justice of the Pacha, the robber must obtain 
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the means of paying for the first by the commission of a 
second crime.—The Pacha, when he condescends to visit his 
district, instead of remedying and avenging the wrongs of the 
inhabitants, is himself, in fact, their most terrible scourge. His 
arrival at Jerusalem is dreaded more than the incursion of 
the most ferocious enemy: the shops are shut;—the tenants 
of the mansion hide themselves in the subterraneous pas- 
sages of the city; some stretch themselves on their pallet and 
feign death; others fly to the mountains. As we were at Jeru- 
salem at the time of the Pacha’s arrival, we can attest the truth 
of this statement. The individual whom we saw, was,—like 
most of the musselmen of this quarter,—a slave to the most 
sordid avarice. In his quality of chief of the Caravan of 
Mecca, he thought himself authorized to multiply his ex- 
actions, and there was no expedient of rapine which he did 
not practise under pretext of collecting means for the pro- 
tection of the pilgrims. One of his most usual devices was 
that of fixing a very low maximum for the price of provisions. 
With this the populace was delighted,—but the tradesmen 
shut their shops. The consequence was—a scarcity: the Pacha 
then made a secret compromise with the shopkeepers;—for a 
certain number of purses, he gave them permission to sell at 
any rate they pleased. They naturally sought to indemnify 
themselves for the sums they had paid to him, by puttinga 
most extravagant price upon their commodities, and thus the 
populace, perishing a second time with hunger, was compelled 
to sacrifice almost every article of clothing in order to procure 
food. We saw him practise, at Jerusalem a still more in- 
genious scheme of vexation.. He sent his cavalry to pillage 
some Arabian farmers on the other side of the Jordan. These 
geod folks who had paid the méri or tax, and who did not think 
that they were in a state of war, were surprised in the midsi of 
their tents and flocks, and robbed of about two thousand five 
hundred goats and sheep;—an hundred calves; a thousand 
asses and six mares of the best breed. The camels alone 
escaped. A Shiek called them from a distance, and drew 
them into the mountains, where their milk constituted the 
sole resource of their unfortunate owners. 

An European would not readily imagine what the Pacha 
did with this booty. He affixed to each of these animals a price 
of about treble its value. He then sent the whole of them so 
estimated to the butchers, to various individuals of Jerusalem, 
and to the chiefs of the adjacent villages. The alternative for 
the persons thus favoured, was to pay,—or to suffer death. 
We confess that if we had not been ourselves eyewitnesses of 
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this accumulation of iniquity, we would not have believed it 
: possible. 


| The Pacha retires at length—after having completely 
an drained Jerusalem. But in order to avoid paying the guards, 
and under the pretence of providing an escort for the Caravan, 
| he generally takes with him all the troops to be found. ‘The 
governor is then left with a handful of assistants who are in- a 
sufficient for the purposes of the domestic police of the city, : 
and altogether unequal to the task of preserving order through- i 
out the country. ‘The year preceding our visit, he was obliged bs 
to conceal himself in his house, in order to elude the search Pe, 
of a band of robbers who had leaped over the walls and at- Z 

| tempted to plunder the city. 

; After the departure of the Pacha, another evil, the conse- 
quence of his oppressions, usually displays itself. The op- 
pressed villages rise in arms, and make war upon each other 
| for the purpose of gratifying hereditary feuds. All commu- 
nication is then cut off. Agriculture languishes in every 
lt direction. The peasant, during the night, lays waste the 
ih vineyard, and destroys the olive of his enemy. The Pacha i 
| returns the following year, and exacts the same tribute from a . 


~ 


diminished population. There must be then an aggravation of 
t | tyranny: and whol: settlements are exterminated, in order to 
ih |! satisfy his thirst of rapine and of blood. The scene of deso- 
ay lation widens by degrees:—the only objects which remain for 
1h the eye are houses, at distant intervals, crumbling to ruins, 
| and near them burial-places constantly augmenting in size. 
Every vear a hut perishes—a family disappears; and, at 
length, nothing but the cemetery remains to point out the 
| spot upon which the village once stood. 
i” We cannot conclude this irregular narrative without indulg- 
ing insome remarks concerning the character and manners 
of the Arabs as they fell under our observation. The Arabs, 
' wherever we saw them, in Judea, in Egypt, and even in Bar- 
bary, appeared to us rather of a lofty, than of a small stature. 
Their port is erect, and haughty: their frame well proportioned 
and extremely agile. The form of their head is oval; the fore- 
head high and arched; the nose aquiline; the eves large, and 
the countenance singularly mild and conciliatory. While the 
| mouth remains shut, there is nothing about them to indicate 
ia the savage; but as soon as they begin to speak, you perceive 
| aset of long pointed teeth exquisitely white like those of the 
ounce, and hear a harsh rough language very strongly as- 
: pirated; they are strikingly contrasted in this respect with the 
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American Indian whose ferocity is in his look, and whose 
token of humanity is in his mouth. 

The Arabian women are rather taller in proportion than 
the men. Their carriage is truly noble; the regularity of 
their features, the symmetrical elegance of their forms, and 
the disposition of their veils remind you somewhat of the 
statues of the Muses, and the Vestals. We encountered three 
of them in the mountains of Judea, who carried vases full of 
water on their heads, and gave our horses drink. Were not 
such the daughters of Laban and of the Madianites? All this, 
however, is to be understood with some qualification. The 
drapery of these fine statues is often but a collection of rags:— 
these symmetrical forms are disfigured by an aspect of wretch- 
edness and of suffering, and to produce the impressions which 
we have just described, they must be viewed at a distance. 

Most of the Arabs wear a tunic fastened round the waist 
with a girdle. They go barefoot, and are armed with a poni- 
ard and a lance or witha long gun. The tribes journey in 
caravans, and their camels are made to march in a single file. 
The latter have a leader, and the animal is tied by a long cord 
to the neck of a mule that guides the herd, and, as chief of the 
expedition, is privileged from burdens, and enjoys various 
other immunities: among rich tribes the camels are decorated 
with trappings and feathers. 

The Arabian mares are treated according to the nobility of 
their lineage, with more or less distinction, but always with 
the utmost rigor. The horses of the Arabs are never suffered 
to stand in the shade; but are left exposed to the most intense 
heat of the sun, and are tied by the hind and fore legs to stakes 
driven in the earth, so as to deprive them of the power of 
motion. It sometimes happens that they drink but once, and 
eat but a small quantity of barley, in the course of the twenty- 
four hours. This severe discipline, so far from dispiriting 
or weakening them, tends to render them more patient of 
fatigue as well as more fleet and tractable. We have often 
gazed with admiration upon an Arabian horse, chained thus 
in the burning sand, with his mane dishevelled, his head 
thrust between his legs in search of shade, and his fierce eye 
fixed obliquely upon his master. But the moment his feet are 
released from their fetters, and the owner leaps upon his 
back, you recognise the horse of Job. ‘“* Fervens et fremens 
** sorbet terram; ubi audieret buccinam dicit vah!” 

All that has been related concerning the passion for tales 
which distinguishes the Arabs, is literally true. We shall 
mention an instance that fell under our own observation. 
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During the night which we passed on the shore of the Dead 
Sea, we observed our Bethlehemites seated around a lar 
fire, with their guns laid near them on the ground, while their 
horses, fastened to stakes, formed a kind of circle about them. 
These Arabs after having taken their coffee, and conversed 
for some time with great earnestness and with their usual 
loquacity, observed a strict silence when the sheik began his 
taic. We could, by the light of the fire, distinguish his signifi- 
cative gestures,—his black beard,—his white teeth,—and the 
various plaits and positions which he gave to his tunic during 
the recitale His companions listened to him with the most 
pro.ound attention; all of them with their bodies bent for- 
ward, and their faces over the flame, alternately sending 
forth shouts of admiration and repeating, with great emphasis, 
the gestures of the historian. The heads of some few of their 
horses and mules were occasionally seen elevated above the 
group, and shadowing as it were the picture. When to these 
was added a glimpse of the scenery about the Dead Sea and 
the mountains of Judea, the whole effect was striking and fan- 
ciful in the highest degree. . 

We have studied, with lively interest, the character of the 
American Indians on the borders of their lakes, but we con- 
templated here a very distinct race of savages. We had under 
our eyes the lineal descendents of the primordial family of 
man; we saw them with the same system of manners which 
prevailed in the days of Agar and of Ismael, and which they 
have preserved since that era: we saw them in the same desert 
which was assigned to them by the Lord as their inheritance. 
‘¢ Moratus est in solitudine, habitavitque in deserto Pharan.” 
We found them in the valley of Jordan; at the foot of the 
mountains of Samaria; on the spot where the voice of Joshua 
was heard to resound; in the fields of Gomorrha, once blasted 
by the anger of Jehovah, but since consecrated by the mira- 
culous mercies of Jesus Christ. 

What particularly distinguishes the Arabs from the abori- 
gines of the new world is this—that even under the rudeness 
of their barbarism you can discover a certain degree of refine- 
ment; you can at once perceive that they are natives of that 
East from which the Arts and Sciences as well as all religions 
have sprung. The Canadian savage, buried in the extremities 
of the west, and apart from the rest of the world, inhabits 
valleys watered bv immense rivers, and shaded by forests of 
eternal duration. The Arab thrown on the high road, as it 
were, of the universe, between Asia and Africa, wanders 
among the shining climes of the sun, and treads a soil without 
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moisture or vegetation. Among the tribes of the posterity 
of Ismael there must be masters and slaves and domestic 
animals and the restraints of positive law. Among the Ame- 
fican hordes man is still insulated and in the enjoyment of 


‘his proud and pernicious independence. Instead of a tunic, 


he wears the skin of a bear; he carries an arrow instead of a 
lance, and a club instead of a poniard. He knows not, and 
would reject with disdain, such food as the date, and the milk 
of the camel: for him there must be a repast of flesh and blood. 
He has never woven a tissue of goat’s hair to form a tent as 
an asylum from the inclemencies of the season, nor ever tamed 
the horse to the chase. He claims no descent from great 
civilized nations; the name of his ancestors is not enrolled in 
the archives of illustrious empires;—antique oaks still stand- 
ing were their cotemporaries. The tombs of his fathers remain 
hidden in unknown forests, as monuments of nature and not of 
history. In short, every thing about the American Indian 
indicates the savage who has not yet attained to the refine- 
ment of civilization;—whatever characterizes the Arab dis- 
covers the civilized man degenerated or relapsed into bar- 
barism. 
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CHARACTER OF FISHER AMES. 


A scholar and a friend has transmitted to us for publication the ensuing 
delineation of the character of Fisher Ames. It is the substance of a letter 
addressed to a foreigner, and breathes throughout that enthusiastic de- 
votion to the memory of Ames which we could wish to see predominant 
in the mind of all the ingenuous youth of this country. Although we de 
not fully coincide with the author of this portrait in some points of thre 
comparison which he has instituted between his original and Edmund 
Burke, we profess the highest reverence for the genius and writings of 
the former, and shall seize-with avidity every occasion of recommending 
them to the admiration of our countrymen and of the world. Ames both 
as an orator and a writer would have reflected lustre on any community, 
and may be considered as the most perfect model for youthful emulation 
which the United States have produced. This country has been the 
mother of many illustrious men, but has had no brighter ornament and 
no more profound or elegant instructor. 


Multa munitum virim vi 
** Nihil tamen hoc habuisse viro preclarius in se.” 


It is our intention to lay before the public hereafter a regular analysis of 
_ his works. The volume which his enlightened friends have published is 

not only a treasure of political wisdom, but a literary monument which 

every American should contemplate with gratitude and patriotic pride. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


You remark in the course of your correspondence that 
Fisher Ames is conspicuous among the number of the dis- 
tinguished men of this country whose powers you have heard 
much applauded. You urge me, at the same time, to furnish 
you with a delineation of his character, and have the goodness 
to suggest that my own view of this subject will be most ac- 
ceptable. I cannot refuse to comply with your request, al- 
though the execution of the task is by no means easy. I can at 
best trace but a very faint outline of a combination of moral 
and intellectual excellence which has rarely been equalled; and 
to the contemplation of which I can never approach without 
strong emotions of reverence and awe. The nature of this 
communication prevents me from speaking of him with the 
copiousness or precision which might be desirable. You must 
therefore be prepared to receive my thoughts just in the order 
in which they arise in the mind, and my first impressions in 
all their native warmth and vivacity. 

Mr. Ames was gifted with a handsome person, with a voice 
uncommonly clear and harmonious, and was remarkable for 
the winning suavity and temperate dignity of his manners. To 
these exterior advantages he united, what is much more im- 
portant, a heart of the utmost tenderness and sensibility; and 
that ardor of mind, that loftv enthusiasm, which are usually 
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attendant upon genius of the highest order. His morality was 
unspotted and unsuspected. Indeed, amidst the rancor and 
virulence of contending parties, his integrity and honour have 
never been called in question. His patriotism was as pure as 
his morality was sound. Such was his unceasing anxiety for 
the public weal, that it preyed upon his health, and contributed 
to bring him prematurely to the grave! Of this I have been 
assured by those who knew him intimately, and whose core 
rectness of observation cannot be questioned. 

You think, with me, that the extracts which I sent you from 
his speech upon the British treaty, may safely challenge a 
comparison with some of the most brilliant specimens of Eng- 
lish eloquence; that speech you say has raised the character 
of American genius in your estimation. I have conversed 
with several persons who were present, when this celebrated 
oration, supposed by many to be the most eloquent that has 
ever been heard in our congress, was delivered. They state the 
effects which it produced to have been so striking, as to rival 
those ascribed to ancient eloquence. He was then, in appear- 
ance, descending rapidly to the tomb; a circumstance of which, 
as is manifest by the conclusion of his speech, he was perfectly 
sensible. His aspect was calculated to excite the liveliest 
interest; and the whole scene to make the deepest impression. 
The annunciation of his intention to speak, together with the 
importance of the subject so deeply interesting to every 
American, drew an immense audience. The large hall in 
which congress assembled was crowded with a most brilliant 
assembly of both sexes. When he arose, all was hushed into 
the most profound attention; and every eye was fixed upon 
him. In a low and solemn yet distinct voice he pronounced 
an exordium, peculiarly adapted to his situation. 

He then went on, in a forcible, argumentative, and impas- 
sioned strain, to answer and refute all the objections which 
had been urged against the resolution proposed for carrying 
the treaty into effect. When he came to speak of the conse- 
quences that would flow from a rejection of the resolution, his 
whole audience were electrified. His voice summoned their 
imaginations to ascene of horror, which was described with a 
pathos and energy uever excelled. This, together with the 
solemnity of his peroration, produced so lively a sensation in 
the house, that one of the leading members of the opposition 
proposed to defer taking the question, until the minds of the 
members had time to cool, and (as Pitt said after Sheridan 
had delivered his famous speech on the question of arraigning 
Hastings) until they should be able to distinguish “ the blaze 
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of eloquence from the light of truth.” In this instance, how- 
ever, though not in that of Sheridan, the blaze of eloquence 
was employed to diffuse not to conceal the light of truth.— 
His oratory on this occasion was of the verte. order—bold, 
lofty and impressive. We fancy that we listen to the voice of 
inspiration; and our minds are hurried along as by the resist- 
less lyre of Timotheus. It is this kind of eloquence that has 
inflamed senates, and inspired armies with an invincible fury; 
that has appalled the guilty, and made princes, seated under 
the canopies of power and state, turn pale and tremble; that 
with * an awful warning voice” has made nations put on sack- 
cloth, and humble themselves with fasting; and at other times, 
has poured myriads on the embattled plain to assert the honour 
of their country or of their God. 

Contrary to his own expectations he survived this speech 
several vears; aid soon after retired from the bustle of public 
life. He then wrote many masterly dissertations upon the poli- 
tics of our country, as well as upon those of Europe which, 
in the present state of the world, are but too interesting to us. 
“ The grave has at last closed over this illustrious genius, and 
‘* his splendid orb is set for ever!” Since his death his writings, 
as well as some of his speeches, have been collected and pub- 
lished.—T hey all show an ardent zeal to serve his country, and 
the deep and lively interest which he felt in her honour and 
welfare. They are moreover fraught with political wisdom, 

and embellished by the graces of polite literature. 

Of all our writers he is by far the most eloquent. He has 
been frequently compared to Edmund Burke and in some re- 
spects there certainly is a resemblance. But, to use his own 
happy figure, “ it is as difficult to compare great men, as great 
“ rivers; some we admire for the length and rapidity of their 
‘“‘ currents and grandeur of their cataracts, others for the ma- 
*¢ jestic silence and fulness of their streams. We cannot bring 
‘“‘ them together to measure the difference of their waters.” 

Perhaps the character of his genius may be said to resem- 
ble Burke’s, in the same manner that, according to Plutarch, 
Cicero and Demosthenes resembled each other. But I have 
always thought, that even Plutarch, able and masterly as he is 
in portraying character, carries his fondness for parallels too 
far. Still resemblances may sometimes be found between great 
men; and they may with advantage be compared. This can be 
done in the present instance. Like Burke, Ames possessed 
that prophetic sagacity, which divines the future from the 
past; and as with him all his sentiments are just noble and ele- 
vated. But their manner of conveying their ideas is very dif- 
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ferent. Burke, though certainly one of the most splendid wri- 
ters in the English language, is swelling, pompous and some- 
times turgid. Ames is generally concise, always energetic, and 
frequently pointed; though he is also figurative and magnifi- 
cent. His metaphors and figures are, however, for the most 
part original; and he is in my opinion even more happy than 
Burke in the use of them. He does not pursue them so far. 
His genius occasionally blazes out like the lightning of hea- 
ven. Its corruscations dazzle the eye and electrify the nerves. 
He sees his subject not only clearly, but with the piercing eye 
of prophecy and inspiration; and by a single figure bold, new, 
and striking, he sets it before you. It is not merely perceived; 
it is tangible; it has life and body and substance. In fine, his 
style like his thoughts is original and his own. He was too 
affluent in the riches of his own native genius to borrow. 

His mode of reasoning is also peculiar to himself: or, if a 
resemblance can be found, it is in that of Lord Chatham. He 
rarely descends the regular steps of a logical deduction; but 
his arguments are, nevertheless, extremely forcible and con- 
clusive. He is always glowing and energetic; and, where the 
subject admits of it, pathetic and sublime. What gave pecu- 
liar force to his eloquence, was the strong self conviction 
which he always manifested. This is discoverable in all his 
speeches, even toa reader; and must have been much more 
strongly felt by a hearer. 

He is even more happy, if possible, than Burke, in drawing 
wisdom from the treasures of history. No writer ever more 
fully illustrated the maxim of one of the ancients, that “* His- 
tory is philosophy teaching by example.” 

A statesman should indeed be formed from the recorded 
experience of nations. In history a vast volume is unfolded 
for the instruction of mankind: but few know how to read it 
with profit; few reap the lessons from it which it‘is calculated 
to teach. This knowledge Ames possessed in an eminent de- 
gree; he perpetually illustrates, embellishes, and enforces his 
principles, by arguments derived from the historic page. 

It may be proper to remark, that he appears to have been 
less under the dominion of his passions than Burke. Whe- 
ther they were naturally less impetuous, or that he felt more 
forcibly the necessity of checking and controlling them, cer- 
tain it is that they were not so predominant in his character. 

Though it is undeniably true, that strong passions are gene- 
rally formed to accompany a powerful genius, and when pro- 
perly regulated, to aid and vivify it, Ames did not perhaps 
think with Burke, that “ our passions instruct our reason.’ 
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At least he was unwilling to subject himself to the guidance 
of such masters. Still we find the same solidity and wisdom in 
the opinions of both; and the same abhorrence of those “ fools 

aspiring to be knaves” who would exchange rational liberty, 
good order, and sober government, for wild democracy and 


savage jacobinism. 


In comparing these two men I must therefore say, that I 
think the American possessed, at least,equal genius, equal elo- 
quence and equal goodness; though I will not contend that 


he had equal learning or equal opportunities of exercising his 


powers. But I must frankly declare, however such an asser- 
tion might hazard the credit of my taste with some, that his 
manner of writing is to me more delightful than that of Burke, 
much as I admire the splendid and gorgeous eloquence of that 
extraordinary man. I think the manner of Ames more easy 
and natural. He never tired either his readers or his hearers. 
We know that Burke frequently wearied the latter and some- 
times perhaps fatigues the former. Like Burke he never re- 
ceived his full deserts in his life-time. But the future genera- 
tions of this country will do him justice; and will enrol his 
name on the list of the wisest and best of men, when the piti- 
ful cavils and vapid criticisms of ignorance or jealousy will be 
lost in oblivion. His writings ought to be the manual of Ameri- 
can youth. In them they will find the purest sentiments, de- 
livered in a style easy chaste and eloquent: which is infinitely 
preferable to those laboured pompous periods, and “* Johnsoni- 
an affectations,” which have too much corrupted the taste of 
American as well as of European writers. 

The just praises, which he was ever ready to bestow upon 
others, who might be considered as his rivals, show that he 
had not a particle of envy or of malignity in his composition. 
In a beautiful eulogium which he terms a Sketch of Hamilton, 
one of the ablest as well as most enchantmg delineations of 
character ever given, he impliedly acknowledges an inferiority 
to that great man which every one might not be ready to ad- 
mit. He considers him, indeed, as superior not only to him. 
self but to every man of the age. 

Although as a pudlic man, as a statesman and an orator, 
Ames was great and splendid, it is upon his private character 
that his friends delight to dwell. By those, who were in habits 
of familiar intercourse with him, and of listening to the fascinat- 
ing eloquence of his conversation, superior even to that of his 
public speeches and his writings; who witnessed the warmth 
and tenderness of his heart, and his unsullied morality, he is 
remembered with enthusiasm. I have thus given you a sketch of 
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one of the greatest as well as most amiable men, which this, 
or perhaps any other, country has produced. If I have not 
done justice to my subject, and I am conscious that I have not, 
I must apologize for myself in the language of this illustrious 
person when speaking of almost the only American that de- 
served to rank as his equal,—“ to delineate genius one must 
feel its power.” | 
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LETTERS ON FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


The following series of letters addressed to a literary friend are intended 
to comprise a narrative not only of the adventures but of the reflections of 
the author, during a late residence of some years in France and England. 
They will also contain authentic details concerning the actual condition 
of those countries, and will be regularly continued through some of the 
succeeding numbers of this work. The writer does not mean to confine 
himself to any methodical plan either of relation or of discussion, and will 
pass alternately from the institutions of one country to those of the other 
as the associations of his memory may prompt. The three first of the se- 
ries now offered to the public refer almost exclusively to France. 


MY DEAR H 


No impressions can be morelively,no sensations more rapid 
and cheerful, than those of a young American who, leaving 
his country for the first time, arrives in the river Garonne on 
a fine day of the month of June, after a sea voyage of two 
months accompanied by one unbroken train “ of vapours and 
clouds and storms.” Such was exactly my case, and my imagi- 
nation was never so powerfully affected as by the scenery 
which I then witnessed, and of which nothing of the same de- 
scription ever meets the eye of a traveller in this country. 
Vineyards spread over lofty hills,—chateaux of white stone, 
built in a style of magnificence, and surrounded by a display 
of cultivation altogether unknown to us at home,—a multitude 
of country mansions and of villages delightfully situated either 
near the edge of the water or along the declivities of the hills; 
a numerous population of peasantry of an appearance equally 
novel, and in an attire singularly grotesque; all these present 
themselves to the view in continuous succession for twenty one 
leagues,—the distance from the entrance of the river to the 
city of Bordeaux. This perspective so strikingly contrasted 
with “the sullen and monotonous ocean,” appeared at the 
time sufficient to indemnify me for all the cadzn fatigues which 
I had encountered, and gave me a most delicious foretaste of 
the satisfactions which I was to derive from the bounties so 
profusely scattered over this fine region by the hand of nature. 
J understood then for the first time the force of the exclama- 
tion, da belle France, which I had so often heard in the mouth 
of her sons, and began to form some idea of the nature of that 
charm which operates upon them like the fascination of magic, 
after any length of absence, and at any distance of space from 
their native soil. 

We frequently sailed within an hundred feet of the shore, 
so as to be enabled to converse with the proprietors of the 
country-seats whom we occasionally observed sitting under the 
shade of their trees, some of which overhung the banks of the 
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river. The clusters of small islands which we encountered, 
particularly near the confluence of the Dordogne with the 
Garonne, and which were covered with the most luxuriant 
vegetation, heightened the enchantment of the scene.—No- 
thing is wanting to the Garonne but a translucent wave to sup- 
ply it with an assemblage of features more smiling, variegated 
and picturesque than those which belong, perhaps, to any 
other river in the world. The waters were turbid at the time 
we passed up, and I was informed that this was the case dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. I have contemplated since, 
but with emotions of pleasure not by any means so vivid, the 
banks of the Hudson in this country, and those of the Wye in 
England, both so justly celebrated for the magnificence and 
beauty of the views which they afford. The character of the 
scenery is indeed totally distinct in these rivers, and, perhaps, 
the preference which I give to the first arises from the influ- 
ence of a particular association of ideas and circumstances. 
Who is it that has ever experienced the sufferings of a long ill- 
ness, without being, on his convalescence, disposed to repeat, 
with Akenside, 


*¢ Fair is nature’s aspect 
** When rural songs and odors wake the morn 
** To every eye; but how much more to his 
** Round whom the bed of sickness long diffused 
“Its melancholy gloom! how doubly fair 
** When first with fresh-born vigor he inhales 
** The balmy breeze, and feels the blessed sun 
* Warm at his bosom, from the springs of life 
** Chasing oppressive damps and languid pain.” 


If I could well claim permission to digress so soon from 
my immediate subject, it would be to talk of the navigation of 
another stream—the Wye, which I have mentioned above. 
The English have within their own island much of the finest 
imagery of nature, embellished by the most perfect labours of 
art, and by all the luxury of taste. But if I were to be called 
upon to select any one portion of their scenery upon which I 
could now dwell, and upon which I have dwelt, with most 
delight, it would be that of the Wye from Ross to Chepstow. 
For “‘ a picturesque tourist” it is a sort of bonne bouche, an ex- 
quisite morceau, with which, moreover, the appetite could 
scarcely ever be cloyed. The Wye is our Hudson in minia- 
ture, but with features of a much softer character, and with 
gothic appendages which give to it all the additional and pow- 
erful influence over the fancy that belong to “ wizard time 
and antique story.” The proportions of nature on the Hudson, 
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for a course of two hundred miles, are of the most gigantic 
magnificence, and the historical recollections connected with 
this river are to an American of the most endearing and en- 
nobling kind. The progress of civilization, moreover, as you 
trace it on its banks so far in the interior of this continent, in 
the flourishing cities of Hudson, of Athens, and of Albany, 
swells the mind, and refreshes the spirit of patriotism by the 
prospect of actual and future improvements almost as stu- 
pendous to the imagination, as the rocks and mountains in their 
vicinity are to the eye. 3 

The beauties of the English river are comprised within a 
space of fifty miles; it winds itself like the Hudson almost in- 
to labyrinths, and ina very narrow channel, presents rocks and 
hills of equal ruggedness, although of dimensions much less 
colossal. There is, however, about the Wye an indescribable 
and unrivalled charm; a peculiar “ witchery” arising from an 
admixture of the soft with the savage features of the landscape; 
and from the gothic ruins which decorate its banks at inter- 
vals; among the rest those of Tintern Abbey, by far the 
most majestic and imposing of all the decayed edifices of Eng- 
land. In the navigation of this river you can descend from 
your boat to the banks whenever you please, and you then 
rarely fail to find the whole poetical assemblage, 


‘* Of lofty trees with sacred shades 

** And perspectives of pleasant glades 

‘** The ruins too of some majestic piece 

** Boasting the power of ancient Rome or Greece 
‘“ Whose statues, friezes, columns broken lie 

‘* And though defaced, the wonder of the eye.” 


But to return to the Garonne. At the mouth of the river, a 
couple of fierce looking officers came on board of our vessel 
from the French guard-ship stationed under the neighbouring 
forts. They took down with great minuteness the history of 
our cargo, of the voyage, &c. &c. and examined each passen- 
ger with regard to his name, his birth-place, his profession, his 
age and his views. These particulars were immediately trans- 
mitted to the Police of Bordeaux, and thence forwarded to 
the head-quarters of Espionage at Paris. We performed qua- 
rantine for eight days about half-way up the river, abreast of 
the neat little village of Pouillac, and underwent there a simi- 
lar examination. —We were thus perfectly well known to the 
municipal authorities for some time before our landing. This 
was not the only circumstance which reminded us of the nature 
of the government within whose jurisdiction we then were, 
and which threw a shade over the satisfactions that the sure 
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rounding scenery was calculated to afford. We were hailed on 
our passage up from a multitude of boats kept by the brokers 
of Bordeaux, who send their clerks to meet vessels at their en- 
trance into the river, and to solicit the custom of the captains 
and supercargoes. These gentlemen preferred their boon with 
an earnestness of entreaty, and a humility of manner which af- 
forded a melancholy indication of the stagnation of trade, and 
of the depression of the commercial spirit. Their services, 
however, are rendered indispensable by the regulations of the 
government which limits their number, and subjects them to a 
rigorous discipline, as well as to a very onerous tax for the privi- 
lege of exercising their functions. —On leaving the quarantine- 
ground, our trunks were carefully examined by the custom- 
house officers habited a /a militaire, who were then stationed 
on the deck, and who remained with us until permits were ob- 
tained both from the Dowane and the Prefecture de police, for 
our landing and for the disembarcation of our effects. These 
underwent a second scrutiny, before they were extricated from 
the hands of a host of famished tide-waiters by whom we were 
guarded. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the aspect of Bordeaux 
as you approach it by water. The eye takes in at one glancea 
series nearly two miles in length, of magnificent stone edifices, 
constructed upon the same plan, and forming altogether a large 
segment of a complete circle. The /agade des chartrons is not 
excelled, perhaps, by any thing of the same description in the 
world, and can boast of a perspective, from the opposite side of 
the river, rarely surpassed in richness and variety. We found, 
on entering the harbour, about one hundred and fifty Prussian 
galliots, dismantled and laid up in ordinary. They were ar- 
ranged in very regular series, and being exactly of the same 
form and colour, produced a striking and picturesque effect. 
These vessels were about to set sail, the day previous to the 
annunciation at Bordeaux, of the war which broke out in 1806 
between the British, and the unfortunate king of Prussia to 
whose ports they were destined. Some accidental delay in the 
custom-house arrangements retarded their departure, and 
snatched a rich booty from the British cruisers. This oppor- 
tune intelligence, as it was then deemed, saved them from a 
probable danger at the time; but their fate was only suspended; 
for not long afterwards they fell a prey to the “ pacificator of 
‘*‘ Europe and the tutelary genius of commerce,” when he 
commenced his unexpected, and unprovoked war upon Prussia. 
If his Imperial majesty be in possession of an infallible arca- 
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which they are now exposed,—they may, perhaps, serve, at 
some remote period, for the transport of troops to this he- 
misphere, when the ocean presents no obstacle to our subjuga- 
tion. 

On the morning after my arrival at Bordeaux, I found a 
soldier stationed in the hall of the merchant’s dwelling in 
which I was hospitably lodged, and was informed that this 
visiter was to be my attendant, until I passed through the 
customary examination at the police office. I lost no time in 
getting rid of my escort who, when dismissed, expected and 
received a gratuity of some magnitude for a functionary of 
his grade. At the police office, the same interrogatories were 
propounded to me as at the entrance of the river, and at the 
quarantine ground,—but my passport or permit to remain and 
travel in France, was not delivered until some weeks after. 
The same ceremonial is practised with regard to all strangers 
who arrive or land in any part of the empire. The circumstan- 
ces of this scrutiny, and the embarrassments which we had ex- 
perienced in the debarcation of our baggage, excited a more 
than common disgust in the mind of one who, if he possessed 
no other knowledge on this subject, than that which the insti- 
tutions of his own country afford, would not understand the 
meaning of the term police, and might suppose that the arrival 
of a foreigner, so far from being a just cause of suspicion, 
should in all cases, be matter of public exultation. 

I passed six weeks in Bordeaux; a period during which 
I was indefatigably employed in studying the general manners, 
and examining the institutions of that city. The ascent of Mde. 
Blanchard in a balloon, the day after my arrival, gave me an 
early opportunity, of seeing nearly the whole population group- 
ed together in a public garden, which would do honour to any 
metropolis in the world. The weather was just such as was 
desirable for the entire success of the aeronaut, and for the 
gratification of the spectators. The lady ascended gradually 
and perpendicularly until she disappeared from our view, and 
was waited by gentle breezes to Libourne, a distance of some 
leagues, where she alighted in perfect safety, to the great 
astonishment and dismay of those who witnessed her descent. 
To me, who had never before seen a prosperous apotheosis of 
this kind, the scene was extremely pleasing, but I derived 
still more satisfaction, from the inspection of a much more 
numerous crowd than I had ever contemplated, and of whom 
the physiognomy, dress and manners had all the allure- 
ment of novelty. The gaiety,—the vivacity,—the eccentrici- 
ties of the national temper, excited by the nature of the 
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spectacle, and quickened by the influence of a most genial 
atmosphere, all manifested themselves on this occasion, in 
expressions of rapturous delight,—in exclamations of sur- 
prise;—in the utmost eagerness of curiosity, and in the most 
grotesque exhibitions of character. In all their public as- 
semblages, at the theatres—the coffee-houses,—and in the 
public walks, I observed the same exhilarating merriment, 
and I could not but admire the elasticity of that spirit which, 
notwithstanding the pressure of public grievances that carry 
dismay and anguish into every dwelling, still remounts at any 
alleviation however slight or transitory. In the midst of cala- 
mities of a most overwhelming force, the springs of the native 
character can be set in motion by the smallest excitements. A 
public spectacle of any description, a play or a ball, or the 
common pleasures of social intercourse, can drive into tempo- 
rary oblivion, the most biting cares and the most gnawing 
anxieties, and produce such effects as might lead you to suppose 
that you surveyed—not the victims of a ruthless despotism, 
but a people enjoying all the immunities of peaceful freedom, 
and privileged eyen from the common infelicities of life. 

A mere epicure or gourmand disposed to sacrifice the higher 
enjoyments of the mind to the gratifications of the 
select Bordeaux as a place of residence in preference, perhaps, 
to any other part of the world. If the sword of Damocles be 
suspended over the head of the merchant, he has, at least, the 
consolation of feasting at a most luxurious board. Here are the 
true ‘‘Siculz dapes,”’—and I would venture to say, here is the 
true nectar which was quaffed in Olympus. I think I have 
never found elsewhere the pleasures of the table so redundant 
or delicious, as in the month of July, at the country seat of a 
Bordelais merchant, situated on the borders of the river, and 
surrounded by a most enchanting scenery. Fish and fowl 
of every variety and of the finest flavour,—wines of the most 
exquisite relish, and such as are rarely suffered to go abroad; 
a dessert consisting of strawberries, plums, fresh almonds, 
apricots, cherries, &c.—all in the highest perfection;—these 
constituted our dinner, and were the daily fare of our host. 
We saw from his hall the hills covered with vineyards on the 
opposite shore of the Garonne; numerous chateaux on the 
declivities; noble avenues of lofty ash along the borders, and 
vessels sailing within a few yards of the bank. I gazed upon 
all these advantages with peculiar complacency, because they 
appeared to me, in the light of a just indemnification to an ex- 
cellent individual, for the public calamities of which he was an 
indignant spectator, and a sorrowful victim. 
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Bordeaux has several theatres, but of the performance in 
them, one who is about to speak of Paris, should say nothing. 
The pageantry of the stage, the dancers, and even the heroes 
of the buskin, served to amuse, and sometimes to astonish a 
raw stranger; but the traces which they left were soon oblitera- 
ted by the exhibitions of the metropolis. As.a monument of 
architecture, the opera house of Bordeaux, is certainly the most 
magnificent of its kind, and displays within, a mass of machi- 
nery for scenic purposes, which is truly stupendous in size, as 
well as admirable in the contrivance. The rage for theatrical 
amusements here is even greater than it is in Paris, and the 
spirit of gambling indulged to a still more vitious excess. 

I shall not stop to dwell on any of the public structures, nor 
upon the appearance of the private dwellings of this city. Ma- 
ny of them are magnificent, as well as some of the streets; and 
again many, or perhaps most of the latter are more narrow and 
dirty, than the worst parts of the metropolis. The idea of Paris 
effaces the recollection of the exterior of any other city of 
France. The cathedral of Bordeaux, is, however, a venerable 
gothic pile; and there are, in its neighbourhood, some remains 
of Roman architecture, which every traveller should inspect. 
The fine white stone of which the houses of this city are con- 
structed, is drawn from quarries dug in the banks of the river, 
and extending in some instances for miles under the vineyards. 
They are, in many parts, inhabited by the families of the la- 
bourers, whose chimneys are perforated through the earth, and 
emit a smoke among the vines, which produces many an eager 
inquiry from an American stranger. 

The fine hotel, which was formerly the archiepiscopal pa- 
lace, was inhabited at the period of my residence in Bordeaux, 
by the civil prefect. The archbishop was the tenant of a much 
more humble mansion, and lived im a style very far removed 
from the ecclesiastical pomp of the middle ages. I was intro- 
duced to this venerable old man, and at his table, formed an 
acquaintance with several of the most intelligent priests of his 
diocese. Our conversation naturally embraced the progress 
and the prospects of religion within the sphere of their labours, 
and their testimony fully confirmed the conclusions which my 
own personal observation led me to adopt on this subject. 
They informed me that the seeds of piety had been in the 
course of the revolution, completely extirpated from the 
breasts of almost every class of the community, and that since 
the reestablishment of the hierarchy, and the resurrection of 
the altar by the concordat, christianity had regained but a small 
share of influence over the public mind. The scantiness of 
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their own stipend, barely sufficient for the acquisition of the 
common necessaries of life—the degrading inferiority in 
which they remained with regard to the secular functionaries; 
and the genius of the military system, which while it pervaded 
even the lower orders more rapidly than the spirit of piety, 
stifled the flame, and counteracted the advances of the latter; 
these, with other causes, had contributed not only to intercept 
the rewards of their zeal, but almost to rob them of the con- 
solation of hope. They felt, and could not but acknowledge, 
that religion in the hands of their rulers, was merely, 


** A yoke, 
‘To tame the stooping soul; a trick of state, 
‘¢To mask their rapine, and to share their prey.” 


The nature of my pursuits conducted me to the halls of 
justice, and induced me to seek an acquaintance with the prin- 
cipal lawyers of a city, once famed for its skill in jurispru- 
dence, and for the learning and dignity of its bench. I was 
successful in obtaining an introduction to many of the most 
eminent of the bar, and to some of the judges. The informa- 
tion which they communicated, joined to my own observation 
in the courts, enabled me to form a tolerably precise idea of 
their administration of justice, and of the state of their foren- 
sic eloquence. I shall have so much to say on the subject of 
French jurisprudence and French oratory in general, when I 
reach Paris, that I shall now only remark, that neither the one 
nor the other edified me much at Bordeaux; although I found 
there more knowledge and impartiality in the first, and in some 
instances, more natural force and pathos in the last, than I had 
occasion to remark in the capital. I never could reconcile my 
judgment or taste, to that excessive vehemence of declama- 
tion, which is almost universal at the French bar, even on the 
most trifling occasions. The same cardinal defect appeared to 
me to prevail both on the stage, and in the pulpit, although not 
to so reprehensible a degree in the latter;—but more of this by 
and by. , 

Various and very obvious causes have conspired to obscure 
the lustre of the judgment seat, and to lessen the ability of the 
professors of the law, both in Bordeaux, and in all the provin- 
cial cities of France. The circumstances of the revolution 
were unfavorable to all the nobler purposes, and the higher, 
and dignified walks of justice; the empoverishment of those 
cities was also one of the chief sources of this decline, noless 
than the abolition of the provincial parliaments, which assem- 
bled an illustrious magistracy, and afforded a wide field to the 
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generous emulation,.as well as a noble theatre for the efforts 
of the bar. The emoluments of the profession at Bordeaux, 
were comparatively small, and the drudgery almost intolera- 
ble. The lawyers enjoyed, however, a good share of conside- 
ration, and a much higher grade in the scale of the community 
than is allotted to them at Paris. The individual of this class 
who inspired me with most respect, both for his private 
character and his learning, was a nephew of the celebrated 
Emerigon, the author of the Treatise on Insurance. His virtues 
and talents do honour to the distinguished name which he 
bears. 

I was struck with one of the practices of litigation in this 
city as eminently pernicious, and which, although it prevails 
in Paris, is not calculated to produce there, the same mis- 
chievous effects, as in a commercial or a less populous com- 
munity. [allude to the dissemination among the merchants 
and others, of printed memoirs, elaborately framed by the 
lawyers in the first stages of a cause, and containing a history 
of the demands and the grievances of the litigant parties, to- 
gether with the proofs and arguments in their favour. Thev are 
generally perused with eagerness; opinions are formed with 
regard to the merits of the suit, and discussed with no small 
warmth in the circles of the exchange, and the coffee-iouses; 
and the friends of the different suitors assiduously labour to 
propagate the sympathies which they themselves feel. Nothing 
could tend more directly to produce social discord; particu- 
larly among men, whose minds were left vacant of employ- 
ment by the stagnation of trade, and the decline of the manu- 
facturing and mechanic arts. 

Literature once flourished in Bordeaux under the auspices 
of alearned academy, and of an exuberanttrade. At this mo- 
ment it Is, as you may imagine, at a very low ebb as well there, 
as in all the provincial towns of France. I inquired in vain for 
aman of any eminence in science, or in general literature. 
There were no authors of reputation in any department of 
knowledge; no profound statesmen to support the reputation 
of the birth place of Montesquieu. Paris swallows up not only 
all the physical but all the intellectual treasures of the empire. 
I visited the house in which the author of the Spirit of Laws 
was born, and experienced those emotions which the spot was 
calculated to excite, in the breast ofa literary enthusiast, and of 
the citizen of a free republic. It was impossible not to feel 
then the full force of the contrast, between the actual state of 
the public weal in France, and that which it was the passion of 
this loftv and independent genius, to establish and to perpe- 
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tuate. Would he have believed the prophecy, if it had been 
foretold to him before his death,—that the people to whom he 
then dictated his lessons of enlarged wisdom, and elevated, 
temperate freedom, could so soon become, as it were, 


“ A race, resolved on bondage, fierce for chains?” 


I surveyed the Lycées or public schools of Bordeaux, with 
a view to obtain some knowledge of the manner of educating 
French youth under the new régime. The opinions which I 
imbibed from this, and many subsequent inquiries, are highly 
unfavorable to the present system; the vices of which, even 
those who were engaged in the business of public instruction, 
did not affect to deny. I shall say more on this subject here- 
after. I cannot forbear, however, mentioning here a little 
anecdote which was related to me in the course of my ram- 
bles through the schools. In examining the principal Lycée, I 
was attended by the director of the institution, who conducted 
me to.a chapel attached to the edifice, in order to show me the 
tomb of Montaigne. The remains of this celebrated essayist 
had been deposited there, with the inscription and sculpture 
usual in his day, but had been accidentally removed, in the 
course of the revolution, from the vault which they originally 
occupied. When the building to which the chapel belongs, 
and which was formerly a convent, was converted into a Ly- 
cée by the present government, the director had occasion to 
examine the vault of Montaigne, and found there a skeleton 
which he supposed to be that of the author, and which dissol- 
ved into powder at the touch. Nothing remained firm but the 
skull, and a part of the jaw-bone’ in whicli two teeth were 
found, in a state of tolerable preservation. These were care- 
fully extracted, and one of them transmitted as a cadeau to 
Lucien Bonaparte, who had it richly set in gold, while the 
other was retained by the director for himself, and underwent 
the same operation. The corpse of Montaigne, was identified 
by unquestionable tokens, but a few weeks after, in another 
part of the chapel, and it was ascertained with no less certain- 
ty, that the teeth belonged to an aged countess, who had died 
about the same time, and whose virtues were not such as to 
merit so eager a commemoration. This affair the director 
called a pleasant mystification. 

It is impossible to be long with the Bordedais without be- 
eoming attached to them. They can boast of but little science, 
—of still less religious morality, and of no very exquisite 
polish of manners; and yet they quickly conciliate the favour of 
all sorts of travellers, by their natural acuteness,—their off- 
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cious hospitality, their inexhaustible flow of spirits, and the 
winning naiveté and bonhommie of their character. Many hor- 
rible atrocities were perpetrated here during the revolution, 
but they are spoken of in a language of honest regret, and 
manly shame, which prompt you to believe, that they had much 
less of malignity in their origin, than the execrable orgies of 
the capital. I have made one remark generally with regard 
to the provincial towns;—that the character of their inhabi- 
tants as they fell under my observation, would never have en- 
couraged me to admit, even the possibility of the revolutionary 
excesses which are ascribed to them; whereas a short acquain- 
tance with the capital served to render the whole disastrous 
tale” of her enormities easily credible. I saw there, even on a 
superficial glance, materials for crime of such stupendous tur- 
pitude and ferocity; but I discovered nothing in the provinces 
to warrant d priori a mere supposition of their history, which, 
however, no longer admits of a doubt. 

Notwithstanding the vivacity of the southern character,— 
the animation of the public walks—the noisy mirth of the 
theatres, and the luxuries of the table, Bordeaux is still a me- 
Jancholy city to a reflecting stranger. It exhibits a gloomy 
picture of decay, and like all the adjacent country, withers 
under the gripe of oppression. In every private meeting and 
at every table, I heard, besides the effusions of natural gaiety, 
those of invincible sorrow, for the sad contrast which was but 
too visible to every eye, between the former, and the actual 
state of their city. I was told that but fifteen years before, it 
contained a third more of inhabitants than the number I then 
saw; that instead of the inaction, the languor, and the misery 
which I witnessed, it displayed, not a ragged and famished 
populace, but a scene of universal plenty and of splendid opu- 
lence, and all the usual concomitants of prosperity and con- 
tentiment, 


** Cheerful hurry; commerce many-tongued 
** And Art mechanic, at his various task 
** Fervent employed.” 


I made frequent excursions into the vine-country of the neigh- 
bourhood, once the most flourishing part of France, and then 
perhaps the most miserable, under the accumulated and inef- 
fable evils of the conscription, the taxation, and the privation 
of a market for the produce of the soil. The detestation in 
which the present government is generally held throughout 


France, is nowhere so lively, or so openly expressed, as in this 


city, and the adjacent country. The better classes indulged in 
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a freedom of remark, and a strain of indignant reprobation, 
with regard to the system of administration from which their 
calamities spring, that filled me with dismay, when I called to 
mind the activity and the rigours of the police. The ascendency, 
however, of this gloomy inquisition, is not as absolute in the 
provinces, as in the capital; nor can any organization of terror 
or of force however perfect in the design, prove sufficient in 
all cases, and particularly among a people of an ardent and 
impetuous temper, to prevent the evaporations of the spirit 
of hate when engendered by actual suffering, and the pressure 
of undisguised injustice. Indignation and anguish have a 
power irresistibly expansive and volatile in the bosoms of men 
who are somewhat distant from the seat of the tyranny by 
which they are excited, and who are not entirely benummed 
by the torpor of vassalage, or rendered insensible, by the long 
habit of suffering, to the bitterest woes of life. 

It is now four years since my residence in Bordeaux. With- 
in this interval the total suspension of commerce, and the ag- 
gravated weight of domestic tyranny, have more and more 
empoverished the inhabitants, and thinned their numbers. The 
information which I have obtained from the most authentic 
testimony, satisfies me, that the present state of that noble city, 
and of all the fine territory of the Garonne, is still more cala- 
mitous and despondent than heretofore. The houses are but 
half tenanted,—the population dejected,—the streets com- 
paratively silent; the execrations against the grinding oppres- 
sion of the military rule, are poured forth with more asperity, 
and less reserve than ever. When despair begins to operate, 
and when poverty assails the victim, every little glimmering 
of hope will be hailed with credulous joy, and it is therefore, 
that the delusive revocation of the anti-commercial decrees 
may elevate the spirits of the Bordelais merchants for a short 
time, but the experience of the future will be like that of the 
past, and they will then find that the slender profits of their 
toil will be absorbed by the voracious /sc, and that, as long as 
the dominion of the sword endures, and they retain enough 
of energy to make an industrious effort, they will undergo a 
fate not unlike the punishment of Sisyphus or of Tantalus. 

History teaches us what will be the effect of the prolonga- 
tion of the military despotism, even upon the provincial inha- 
bitants of France; an effect which is already wrought almost 
to the full extent in Paris. Under the constant operation of 
fear and force, the mind must, at length be completely un- 
nerved and dastardized; the * guardian vigour,” and the na- 
“2 pride of the soul must wholly disappear;—under the 
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steady influence, and the demoralizing example of profligate’ 
power and prosperous crime, the moral sentiments and the 
heroic virtues must be finally stifled;—by the habit of fawning 
flattery, and the constant utterance of lying admiration, all 
self-estimation must be lost, and even the innate powers of 
discrimination between vice and virtue be utterly extinguish- 
ed. On reading, in the newspapers of France, the history of 
the provincial proceedings with regard to the late marriage of 
the Emperor, and the language of their deputations to the 
imperial throne, I discover a refinement of adulation, and an 
alacrity of debasement in all classes, which convince me that 
the degeneracy of character which I have just portrayed has 
been, within the three last years, even more rapid and univer- 
sal than I could have expected. Should the despotism of the 
sword triumph abroad, as it does at home, the human drama 
must, by the sure operation of known causes, present all over 
the continent of Europe, the same sickening spectacle which 
ere long may be exhibited by France— 


‘* Sloth, ignorance, dejection, flattery, fear, 
“* Oppression raging o’er the waste he makes.” 


LETTER II. 


LET me now transport you at once to Paris the goal which 
every stranger who arrives in France has in view; and to 
which, no doubt, the wishes of every reader of his narrative 
would conduct him without delay. I shall not stop to expatiate 
upon the emotions which were naturally excited, in the mind 
of a person of my age and pursuits, by the first view of this 
great capital. You who recollect that my attention has been 
chiefly directed to French literature, since my. first acquaint- 
ance with books, and who know with what rapture I have 
dwelt upon every thing connected with the institutions and 
manners of France, may readily conceive, that my hopes were 
buoyant, and my imagination almost overpowered. An Ame- 
rican who enters Paris for the first time, on the side of Bor- 
deaux, is perplexed and confounded by a variety of opposite 
sensations:—he is disgusted and disappointed at the narrow 
and dirty streets through which he is conducted, astonished at 
the multitudes who throng them, and who appear, at every mo- 
ment, to be exposed to inevitable death from the passing ve- 
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hicles, which are driven with the utmost fury; and then again, 
if he penetrates into the better parts of the metropolis, he is 
filted with admiration at the magnificence by which he is sur- 
rounded. 

In our cities of the United States the comparative equality 
of condition which prevails among all classes, is, in some de- 
gree, visible in their personal exterior, and upon the face of 
their dwellings. We see nothing which conveys to the mind 
the idea of extreme wretchedness or of superlative grandeur: 
but in all the capitals of Europe, and particularly in Paris, you 
have before you, on the same canvass—“the highest pomp 
and the lowest fall” of human nature;—imperial magnificence 
and squalid misery linked by contignation. There is another 
difference between our state of society, and that of the great 
towns of Europe, analogous to what T have just mentioned, 
which must strike all our countrymen on their first acquaint- 
ance with the latter: I mean the variety of devices for indulg- 
ing luxury, and promoting convenience, to which the dif- 
ficulty of finding even a scanty subsistence gives rise, and the 
eagerness, as well as humility, with which that subsistence is 
sought. 

Although Paris, during my first residence in it—at the pe- 
riod of the war in Poland—could have contained at least three 
hundred thousand additional inhabitants, and was in a state of 
empoverishment and languor unexampled before the revo- 
lution, it still presented an aspect, widely different from that 
of the mouldering, ragged cities of the provinces. I saw it af- 
terwards when it enjoyed the presence and fructifying in- 
fluence of the court, and of a multitude of opulent strangers. 
The pageantry and prodigality of the Imperial household,— 
the splendour of the hotels, —the tumult of busimess, the bustle 
of public amusements, the glories of science, the charms of 
literature, and the activity given to the mechanic arts of luxury, 
—all these combined were sufficient to erase from the mind, 
every recollection or thought of the misery prevailing without, 
and to blind the spectator, even to that which abounded within, 
and which, to an unclouded eye, is the most revolting of the 
two, as it is oftener the offspring and the companion of vice. 

I feel now but little surprise when I find persons returning 
from the French metropolis, and vaunting the felicity of the 
French nation. This assemblage of brilliant seducements leads 
the imagination captive, and warps the judgment; while the 
engagements of pleasure, or the pursuits of liberal science leave 
no time or opportunity for inquiry into the general state of 
morals and comfort, or into the operation of the political sys- 
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tem. When a stranger who has resided for some months in 
Paris, and has suffered himself to be thus dazzled and en- 
grossed, afterwards traverses the provinces, he carries with 
him a mind still filled with the illusions of the capital, and to 
which every object appears to wear the same hue. Paris 
thrives, in some respects, from causes which empoverish, and 
oppress the rest of the empire. Its grandeur is truly devouring, 
as it is nourished in a great degree by the wealth of the pro- 
vinces, and gives nothing in return but articles of luxury, and 
the contagious doctrines of slavery and vice. These alone “ go 
*‘ copious forth,” and do their work most efficaciously. The 
few improvements made in the provinces are executed at 
their separate expense, while the embellishments of the me- 
tropolis are defrayed from the public treasury. The gratifi- 
cation of the national vanity is but a poor solace for the gripe 
of the tax-gatherer. Neither stranger nor native, however, if 
he be any thing of a voluptuary, can reside long in the capital 
without becoming enamoured of its delights, and being ready 
to exclaim with the French poet, 


C’est a Paris que l’oh wit, on vegete ailleurs. 


I employed some expedition in getting thither, in order to 
be present at the rejoicings for the birthday of the Emperor, 
and arrived on the eve of the festival of St. Napoleon, as it is 
now solemnly enrolled in the calendar. My expectations were 
wound up to the highest pitch, by a magnificent programme 
published in the Moniteur, in which the processions, public 
games, and religious ceremonies prescribed for the occasion, 
were pompously and minutely detailed. The fatigue of a long 
journey accomplished, for the most part, over execrable roads, 
gave me a sound repose, and I awoke in the morning with my 
fancy engrossed by the prospectus of the Moniteur. I hastened 


at an early hour to the Champs Elysées in order to contemplate 


the public games which were to be there celebrated, in honour 
of the festival, but—judge of my disappointment, when I found 
only a few idle loiterers on the spot, and two or three boys 
climbing up a tall, round column well lubricated with tur- 
pentine, and endeavouring to reach some insignificant bau- 
ble affixed to the top, that was to be the reward of their 
dexterity, if they succeeded in vanquishing the difficulties 
which the slippery surface opposed to their ascent. Thence I 
proceeded to the Pont des Arts, in the expectation of deriving 
some better amusement from the rowing matches on the 
Seine, which were to form a part of the public solemnities, 
and which occupied some space inthe Moniteur. Here again 
{ was sadly mistaken; for a more awkward, insignificant exhi- 
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bition of the kind was never given; and to me it now appears 
particularly ridiculous, since I have witnessed that of the 
Thames, than which nothing can be more animating or pic- 
turesque. 

Such was the morning’s commemoration, with the exception 
only, of a high-mass performed at Notre Dame, and at which 
those who ministered about the altar, together with the public 
functionaries who attended ex officio, constituted the great 
majority of the spectators. The sports which I saw afterwards 
in England, at St. Bartholomew’s fair, in some of the most ob- 
scure booths, were of equal dignity, and yielded more enter- 
tainment than these solemnities of the Champs-Elysées and of 
the Seine, so pompously announced as a part of the comme- 
moration of the Imperial nativity. ‘The whole was an exceed- 
ingly broad as well as languid caricature, and could only be 
equalled by the national races which I witnessed subsequently 
in the Champ de Mars, and of which I propose to say some- 
thing hereafter. 

I was, however, amply compensated in the evening for the 
miscarriage of my first hopes. It was notified to the public, in 
the Moniteur, that a concert would be given in the gardens 
of the Thuileries, and be followed by fireworks, at the close of 
the day. I repaired thither at the regular time, and was at 
once dazzled and ravished with a spectacle altogether without 
a parallel in magnificence and effect. I found nearly the whole 
surface of the palace hung with small lamps,—the garden of 
the Thuileries, and the Elysian Fields also brilliantly illumi- 
nated;—and a population, of not much less than two hundred 
thousand persons, assembled to gaze upon the scene. An 
orchestra for two hundred musicians, was erected against the 
front of the palace which faces the gardens, and before the con- 
cert commenced, the emperor clad in his Imperial mantle, and 
conducting the then august Josephine on his left, made his ap- 
pearance in a balcony above, and was followed by a number of 
“the grand dignitaries” of the empire. These, however, as 
well as their Imperial majesties, shone only like so many 
twinkling stars, at the distance at which we were removed 
from them below. The music, as you may conjecture, al- 
though of the most obstreperous kind, was scarcely heard, and 
but little attended to, amid the bustle and noise of the crowd. 
The splendid fireworks which succeeded, were an object of 
much stronger attraction, and as they happened to be at the 
end of the garden on the Pont de la Concorde, drew the whole 
multitude in an instant from the contemplation of the monarch 
and his court. I was struck on this occasion with a circum- 
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stance, which I had often afterwards occasion to remark,—I 
mean the boldness and success, with which the Parisian women 
make their way through a throng of whatever character or 
compactness. 

I thought this a fair opportunity of judging of the temper of 
the populace with regard to their government. It appeared to 
me, that if there existed among the multitude, one spark of loy- 
alty or enthusiasm, in favour of their emperor, it would be eli- 
ctied by his presence under such circumstances. There was a 
majesty in the scene calculated to inflame any imagination. In 
giving credit to the representations of the Parisian gazettes 
on this subject, I was entitled to conclude, that the united 
voices of the inhabitants of “the good city of Paris” would 
have assailed the heavens in such a conjuncture—I should, 
however, have been wofully disappointed, for I heard but a 
few faint acclamations, and those, manifestly from the mouths 
of persons hired by the police for the purpose. I read, never- 
theless, in the Moniteur of the next day, that the air ‘had re- 
sounded with cries of v/ve Pempereur. 

Such was the uniform result of all my observation on this 
head during my residence in'Paris. At the assemblages of the 
multitude which take place so frequently in the public gardens; 
—at the theatres, even when the great victories achieved in 
the north of Europe, were pompously announced from the 
stage,—in the midst of artificial excitements the most power- 
fully stimulant,—TI never witnessed any indications of general 
enthusiasm, nor heard any general acclamation, but that which 
notoriously issued from the stipendiaries of the police. Under 
the operation of the fears excited by the military, there could 
be no marked expression of disgust; but there was, among the 
mass of the populace, an aspect of sullen indifference, and 
among the middling and more virtuous classes, demonstrations 
of serrow and aversion but half disguised, from which the mi- 
litary ruler might draw a very sad augury, if he looked to the 
possibility of disasters in the field. I am credibly informed 
that the same symptoms are still manifest, even since the 
late marriage of the emperor,—that notwithstanding the pa- 
rade of addresses and epithalamiums, the majority of the in- 
habitants of Paris exhibit an increased apathy, and the mass 
of the nation, an increased aversion for the individual. 

There is certainly no study which opens a more curious, 
and in many respects, a more revolting picture of human na- 
ture, than that of the general character of the population of 
Paris. You may at once apply to them in the aggregate what 
Livy has said of the Syrians and Asiatic Greeks; “ levissi- 
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ma hominum genera et servituti nata;” a light generation born 
for servitude. But this aptitude for slavery, displays itself in 
a very different shape among the different classes of the com- 
munity. The higher orders, the savans, and the literati, pros- 
trate themselves before the imperial purple, and set no bounds 
to the grossness and extravagance of their adulation. Many 
of them become, as it were, intoxicated, by the very incense 
which they offer to their terrible divinity;—the fumes while 
they produce no effect upon the idol, ascend into their own 
brain, and aided by the influence of a ductile imagination, be- 
tray them into an actual belief, of the monstrous hyperboles of 
praise, which are at first suggested only by the officiousness of 
fear, and the forwardness of servility. They resemble at length 
the English translator of Ariosto,—Fairfax—of whom it is re- 
lated, that the frequent perusal of his original so heated his 
fancy, as to produce in his mind, an implicit faith in the reality 
of all the supernatural adventures of the Orlando Furioso. 


“ Prevailing poet whose undoubting mind 
“ Believ'd the m: igic wonders which he sung.” 


The populace is very differently affected. Their nature re- 
quires a rod of iron, but they obey i in sullen reluctance, and 
are far from being easily duped by the politic frauds, or the 
elaborate falsehoods of their government. It was known when 
I was in Paris, that the fishwomen of the Haile reproached 
each other in their market quarrels with lying “ like the bul- 
letins of the Emperor.” I was particularly struck with the in- 
credulity, which was displayed among all the lowerorders, with 
respect to the official accounts of the victories of their armies. 
The mob are abject under the restraints of the military and 
the police; but they still speaé from the impulses of feeling, 
and are as incapable of any spontaneous or active flattery, as 
they are of any spontaneous resistance to oppression. They 
only require now such leaders as presented themselves in the 
course of the revolution, or the same external incitements, to 
be made to officiate as instruments to a similar catastrophe of 
horrors and absurdities;—to revolve round the same circle, 
and to reach precisely the same point. The inhabitants of 
the Faubourgs are just now what they were at the period 
of the demolition of the Bastile: 

‘© A populace in want, with pleasure fir’d; 

** Fit for proscriptions, for the darkest deeds, 
** As the proud feeder bade: inconstant, blind, 
** Deserting friends at need, and dup’d ‘by foes; 
** Loud and seditious when a chief inspir’d 


** Their headlong fury; but, of him depriv’d, 
** Already slaves ‘that lick’d the scou: ging hand.” 
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There are strange anomalies in the character of the lower 
orders of Paris. Although easily provoked or seduced into 
| rebellious movements, and capable of the most sanguinary 
it excesses in their paroxysms of sedition, they are, in a season 
Hii of tranquillity, more mild, placable and courteous than any 
7 other populace in the world. Having before my mind the un- 
paralleled atrocities committed during the revolution, I re- 
marked, with no small surprise, the polished good nature, and 
: the obliging, sociable, gregarious temper, which were visible, 

even among the mob. There is a sobriety in their habits, a 
/ mildness in their intercourse, and a moderation in the indul- 
| gence of their palate, strikingly contradistinguished from the 
rough, intractable manners, and the intemperate habits of the 
same classes in London. Yet the latter are in their domestic 
Hii | quarrels, and in their seditious tumults, models of gentleness 
and humanity, when compared with the former under the 
| same circumstances. The wanton prodigal effusion of human 
_blood, and the abominations of refined cruelty with regard to 
the human victim, are unknown in the history of the popular 
commotions of England. The indocility, the surliness, and 
_ even the brutality of the English mob, are balanced by anin- = =[© 
: stinctive abhorrence for blood; by a quick sense of wrong and 
+ injustice; by a certain self-estimation, and by a manly genero- 
| sity of spirit,—qualities in which the French populace are 


wholly deficient. No demagogue can ever hope to acquire a 
i) power in England by an ambulatory guillotine; by the use of - 
grape-shot for the massacre of groupes of defenceless victims, - 
er by national marriages as the Noyades of the Loire were 
facetiously styled. 

In the event of an insurrection in Paris, the populace would 
not now want leaders, of a character fully as desperate, as those 
who headed them in the first paroxysms of the revolution. 
a The metropolis is the rendezvous of the vitious, the profli- 
my (if gate and the idle from every corner of the empire. Itisa 
: species of common sewer, into which almost half the moral 
hai th putrefaction of France is regularly emptied. The proportion 
of inveterate gamblers, of sharpers, of men without regular 
AM occupation, and persons of ruined fortunes, is almost incre- 
aa dible, when compared with the whole mass of the population. 
They crowd the coffee-houses, the night-cellars, the public 
| walks, and the theatres, and are at all times ripe for any politi- 
| cal change, or any sanguinary excesses. ‘They are fully pre- 
il pared to be either the remorseless instruments, or the furious 
h enemies of the present despotism. Having been accustomed 
| in our own country to the spectacle of universal and cheerful in- 
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dustry, I was affected in a manner which I cannot well de- 
scribe, during the first weeks of my residence in the French 
metropolis, by the forlorn and hagard aspect, of the multitude 
of resourceless and despondent wretches, whom I encountered 
everywhere in my walks. I believe it impossible for any Ame- 
rican fresh from the bosom of our native morality, to pass 
through the palais royal, after forming some acquaintance with 
that focus of vice and misery, without experiencing strong 
emotions of horror and disgust. It is not unusual to see num- 
bers of individuals, of a decent appearance, hanging over the 
sides of the bridges, and contemplating for hours in succession 
the lapse of the Seine. . 

The indefatigable vigilance, and the inflexible rigours of the 
police are, in fact, essentially necessary to the preservation of 
public tranquillity, as far as they affect the description of indi- 
viduals of whom I am now speaking. To save the whole com- 
munity from becoming a prey to the wildest and most mur- 
derous anarchy, they must be bound down in adamantine 
chains. It is the indispensable policy of the present govern- 
ment, not only to exercise a most rigorous system of coercion 
in their regard, but to provide both for them and the populace 
in general, an inexhaustible variety of public amusements. * 
To render them patient under the lash of despotism, or in- 
deed under the restraints of any kind of government, all classes 
must have their senses and their imagination constantly 
amused. Those particularly, upon whom the military system 
entails domestic grievances of the heaviest nature, imperiously 
require the solace of shows and operas. In contemplating a 
very considerable proportion of the inhabitants of Paris, I was 
incessantly reminded of a passage in Thomson’s address to 


oppression. 
** Mark the desponding race, 
** Of occupation void, as void of hope; 
** Hope, the glad ray, glanc’d from Eternal Good, 
‘** That life enlivens, and exalts its powers 
“* With views of fortune—madness all to them-- 
“* By thee relentless seiz’d their better joys, 
‘* To the soft aid of cordial airs they fly, 
** Breathing a kind oblivion o’er their woes, 
“* And love and music melt their souls away.’ 


* The attention paid to this subject may be evidenced by the following 
vecree recently issued in Paris, 

‘* Considering that the greater part of the population of Paris has but 
the Sunday for the enjoyment of theatrical exhibitions, and that the hours at 
which they now begin and finish, interfere with the occupations which the 
inhabitants have to pursue on Monday; it is decreed, upon a report of the 
Minister of police to that effect, that from the first of October 1810 the per- 
formances in all the minor theatres shall, on the Sunday, commence at half 
after five in the evening precisely.” , 
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The spectacle of death and of murder, which was for so. 
many years present to the eye of the inhabitants of Paris, has 
rendered them, in some manner, insensible to those exhibitions 
of diseased or perishing mortality, from which we, in this 
country, recoH with dismay and disgust. ‘There is, in the most 
populous part of the French metropolis, an establishment en- 
titled La Morgue, destined for the reception and exposition 
of bodies drowned in the Seine, and caught in nets, which are 
placed in different parts of the river for that purpose. The 
object of this exposition is, that the deceased may be recog- 
nised by their friends or relatives, and receive the rights of 
sepulture accordingly. The Morgue is open at all hours of the 
day, to passengers of every description, and often displays at 
a time, five or six horrible carcasses stretched, without cover- 
ing, on an inclined platform, and subjected to the promiscuous 
gaze of the mob. This spectacle is viewed, with a gaiety and 
insensibility, almost incredible to any other than an eyewitness | 
of the fact. I have frequently, in my rambles in the vicinity of 
this charnel-house, seen women of a very decent appearance 
passing in and out with a countenance of merriment and plea- 
santry. It fell to my lot to witness but one public execution 
while I was in Paris, and that was, the guillotining of a par- 
ricide. I remarked, on this occasion, a similar indifference on 
the part of the mob. There were but few spectators, and the 
workmen in the neighbourhood scarcely deigned to turn their 
eye upon the scene. 

The massacres perpetrated in Paris during the revolution, 
are not the only causes, which have produced this callous and 
ferocious temper, with regard to the common woes of huma- 
nity. The succession of bloody wars, in which France has been 
unremittingly engaged for the last eighteen years, has a na- 
tural tendency to harden the character of the whole mass of 
her population, and to blunt the sympathies of the heart. A 
judicious historian of antiquity, Thucydides, ascribes this ef- 
fect to continued foreign hostilities, as well as to intestine 
commotions, and illustrates his doctrine by the change, which 
he states to have been wrought, in the spirit and manners of 
the Athenians, by the long Peloponesian war. ‘“ In a season 
‘* of peace and affluence,” says this profound observer, “* com- 
‘““ munities as well as individuals have their tempers under 
“regulation; they are open to the influence, and attend 
‘more to the culture of the mild charities of life. But war 
‘‘ which snatches from them their daily subsistence, is the 
‘teacher of violence, and assimilates the passions of men to 
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“ their present condition.”* If ever there was a nation ex- 
posed to this baneful influence, it is France, that has been for 
so many years familiarized to the work of carnage both with- 


_in and without; that breathes but of war and of conquest; 


whose whole male population is alternately enagaged in the 
field, and among whom, the military are the privileged order 
and the universal masters.+ 

But let us pass to a subject somewhat less. solemn. The 
glimpse which I had obtained of the imperial court, in the gar- 
den of the Thuileries was not, as you may imagine, quite 
sufficient to gratify my curiosity on this head. ‘The first wish 
of a stranger in Paris is, to view the individual whose name is 
in every mouth, and whose image seems to be constantly pre- 
sent to every imagination. I sought with great eagerness, an 
opportunity of inspecting the features of Bonaparte at my lei- 
sure, and was soon fully gratified in this respect. One of my 
friends procured for me a ticket of admission, or rather a for- 
mal invitation, to the private imperial theatre of the palace of 
St. Cloud, which was then the residence of the court. The best 
actors and singers of the capital performed at this theatre twice 
a week, for the entertainment of their imperial majesties, who 
themselves selected the pieces for representation, and rarely 
failed to attend. I arrived at St. Cloud in good time, and pro- 
cured a seat in the third row of boxes, which were appro- 
priated to such of the spectators, as had not been introduced 
at court. The pit was crowded with generals covered with 
gold lace, and with the grand dignitaries of the empire dress- 
ed in their richest costume. The ladies of the court, the fo- 
reign ambassadors, &c. occupied the first and second rows. I 
found myself placed immediately opposite to the arm-chair, in 
which the Emperor took his seat, and as the theatre is exceed- 


* yao ra camara Sidovres, Dia Tov Emaivov TOV 
oun ty marrov, Arr’ iva ndoka avrav wapa TS Kai Avyou 
Epyou KVD COV MATA YH TAOS, ov oT- 
pen wae’ TIS TOU Egyou ITATAL. 

The whole passage is highly instructive and merits an attentive perusal. 
—See Thucydides, B. 3d. 
+ May not France, hereafter, verify the maxim of the poet? 


‘* A conquering people, to themselves a prey 
“ Must ever fall; when their victorious troops, 
‘* In blood and rapine savage grown, can find 
* No land to sack and pillage but their own,’”’ 


| 
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ingly small, quite near enough, to examine him minutely. Be- 
fore and during the performance, we were served with ices and 
cooling drinks by the imperial domestics. The magnificence 
of the habits worn by the officers of the court, and the profu- 
sion of diamonds (I cannot say of beauty) displayed by the 
ladies, afforded, at the same time, a rich feast for the eye. 

The Empress Josephine, Jerome Bonaparte, and the princess 
Murat, made their appearance at about eight o’clock. The 
whole body of spectators rose, at the entrance of each member 
of the imperial family. The Emperor followed soon after, on 
his return from reviewing a body of troops, who were then 
encamped at the village of Meudon. He entered with a very 
brisk step accompanied by three chamberlains,—general offi- 
cers,—who remained standing behind his fauteui/, during the 
whole performance. He had in the next box, on his right 
hand, the princess Murat and Jerome Bonaparte. The Em- 
press was placed in a box immediately opposite, on the other 
side of the theatre, with her principal maids of honour seated 
by her side, and two officers in waiting behind her chair. The 
entrance of the Emperor was the signal for the raising of the 
curtain. T’o the performance although excellent, I attended 
but little; my mind being completely absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the extraordinary personage, whose life has been a 
tissue of such wonderful adventures, and of such atrocious 
crimes. 

His first occupation was to survey the whole assemblage 
about him very attentively, with an opera glass, which he re- 
ceived from the hand of one of the generals behind. He re- 
turned it without looking back, and received his snuff-box 
from another, of the contents of which, he made as liberal 
a use, as the great Frederick himself could have done, in 
the same period of time. He returned the snuff-box as he 
had dismissed the opera glass, over his shoulder, and with- 
out turning his head. He appeared attentive to the first part 
of the representation, which was a little comedy of Picard, 
and occasionally nodded approbation to the princess Murat, 
as the actor or the author chanced to excel. During the af- 
terpiece, which was an opera-seria, he seemed buried in 
thought, and retired at the termination of it, as briskly as he 
had entered. | 

The person of Bonaparte has been so often described, that I 
need not enter into particulars on this point. He was quite 
corpulent at this period, and is now, as I am informed, still 
more robust. He wore on this occasion, a plain uniform coat 
with the imperial insignia, and the cross of the legion of honour. 
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His hair was without powder, and cropped short. I saw him 

in various situations afterwards, and received uniformly the 

same impressions from his countenance. It is full of meaning, 

but does not altogether indicate the true character of his soul. 

His eye is solemn and gloomy, and exceedingly penetrating; but . 
it has less of savage fierceness, and of fire, than one would ex- 

pect. The whole physical head, however, is not unsuitable to 

the station or nature of the individual. 7 


“‘ His warlike mind, his soul devoid of fear, | 
“* His high-designing thoughts are figured there.” 


His limbs are well-proportioned, and remarkably strong and 
muscular. His personal activity is indefatigable, and his per- 
sonal courage has never been questioned. I have seen him 
several times on horseback, almost always in full gallop. He 
displays no grace in this position, but is universally admitted, 
to be one of the most adventurous, as well as skilful riders in 
his dominions. 

There is no man, as I am well informed, more patient of fa- 
tigue, or more willing to encounter it in every situation. His 
habits as to diet are not at all abstemious, and yet by no means 
those of an epicure. He eats voraciously, and with the great- 
est celerity, of whatever is placed before him; drinks largely 
of coffee at all hours of the day, and takes an immense quan- 
tity of snuff. I had understood before I arrived in Paris that 
he appeared but seldom in public, and then with multiplied 
precautions for the security of his person. This, however, is 
certainly an incorrect statement. He exposes himself without 
any appearance of apprehension, and in situations, in which his 
life might be at once assailed by a thousand hands. Any spec- 
tator of the theatrical exhibition, of which I have just spoken, 
might have destroyed him without difficulty. I have seen him 
in an open carriage, in the midst of a population of fifty thou- 
sand souls, in the park of St. Cloud. 

I was prompted by a very natural curiosity to make many 
inquiries, concerning the domestic temper and habits of * the 
Cesar of Czsars,” as Bonaparte is now denominated in the 
journals of Paris. My sources of information were among the 
best, and the following is the summary of the copious details, 
which were given to me on this subject. From his earliest 
youth, his disposition was haughty, vindictive, overweening 
and ambitious. This character he displayed at the siege of 
Toulon, where he first distinguished himself in such a manner, 
as to induce his commander-in-chief, Dugommicr, to make 
this remark, in speaking of him to one of the commissaries of 
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the convention: “ Let that young man engage your attention; 
“if you do not promote him, I can answer for it, that he 
‘“‘ will know how to promote himself.”—-When he was ap- 
pointed, at the early age of twenty five, to the command of the 
army of Italy, he betrayed no emotion, either of surprise or of 
diffidence, at so sudden and dangerous an elevation, and an- 
swered those, who indulged in some remarks concerning his 
youth, in this way:—“ At the expiration of six months, I shall 
‘* either be an old general or a dead man.” 

At the commencement of the French revolution, he espou- 
sed the republican principles of the time, and defended them 
with so much warmth as nearly to have lost his life, while at 
the military school of Paris, by the excess of his zeal. In the 
year 1790, he became acquainted with the celebrated Paoli 
who had been the friend of his father, and he then professed 
the most enthusiastic feelings, on the score of the noble efforts, 
which that general had made, to establish the independence 
of his country. But his republicanism was always remarked to 
be that of an ambitious spirit, impatient of the restraints im- 
posed by existing establishments, and of the obstacles which a 
regular and settled organization of society, presents to the im- 
mediate acquisition of power, by an obscure individual. He 
was a republican (and of such the number is not small) of 
whom the then rulers of France might have said, in the lan- 
guage of Alfieri: . 


Ei contra la patria 
Congiura; ei cova orribili disegni. 
Chiama tiranni noi; ma in seno ei nutre 
Di ben altra tirannide il pensiero.* 


Even in his boyhood Bonaparte was passionately devoted to 
the military science, and took part with his young comrades, 
only in such exercises, as presented the most lively image of 
war. His disposition was then solitary and contemplative. 
The story is correct, which is related concerning a garden, that 
he had formed as a private retreat for himself, when at school, 
and fortified against the incursions of his class-mates, He was 
sometimes assisted in the defence of this fortress, by the pre- 
sent General D’Hédouville, who was then the only one of his 
companions, whe felt or displayed any sympathy for him. They 
separated at an early age, and Hédouville, presented himself 
for the first time to Bonaparte in Italy, as a simple lieutenant, 


* “He it is that conspires against his country; he it is that broods horri- 
**ble plots; he calls us tyrants but in his own bosom he fosters the hope and 
** plan of a tyranny very distinct from that of which we are conscious.’ 
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when the latter was commander in chief of the French army. 
Bonaparte recognsied him immediately, and addressed him 
thus “I know you: you are the person who assisted me in de- 
“fending my garden.” Hédouville was promoted without 
delay, and has since occupied the highest military and civil 
grades. Bonaparte has been at all times lavish of honours and 
favours, to the associates of his first campaigns, and of his hum- 
bler fortunes. Whether this conduct proceeds from the ordi- 
nary sympathies of our nature in such a case, or from the im- 
pulses of pride, which often lead to the same effect, may be 
best determined, by a reference to the general history of his 
lite. 

He was not without social qualities in the earlier stages of 

his military career, and even after his elevation to the first 
posts of the army, could occasionally soften the natural sternness 
and solemnity of his manner, into an affable and communicative 
ease, which rendered his conversation somewhat attractive. 
He often indulged himself when first consul, after the public 
repasts of the Thuileries, in copious narratives concerning his 
campaigns in Egypt, about which he was extremely fond of 
talking. But on his accession to the imperial dignity these 
glimmerings of the spirit of gentleness and courtesy were seen 
no more, and the innate dispositions of the man were dis- 


played without disguise or control. Since that period he has, 


been, in the interior of the Thuileries, almost uniformly, aus- 
tere, gloomy and suspicious; making all those who belong 
to his household the victims of the most tyrannical caprice 
and of the most impetuous gusts of passion. I have it from 
good authority, that for two or three days subsequent to the 
murder of the Duke D’Engheim, he resembled rather a fa- 
mished tiger, than the monarch of a civilized nation. Scarcely 
an individual dared approach him, but his chief favourite 
general Savary, whom he has recently made minister of 
police, and whose appointment to that office has occasioned 
the Parisians to remark, that they have now a superintendant 
who mends his pen with his sword: un ministre quz taille sa 
plume avec son epée. When the execution of D’Engheim was 
announced in the Thuileries, every inhabitant of the palace 
wore a countenance of terror and dismay, and this circum- 
stance contributed to exasperate the rage, and to darken the 
gloom of their irritable tyrant. Doubtless, he thought he read 
in the aspect of those about him, the same language of reproach 
which conscience uttered within his own breast. Tacitus says 
of Tiberius, ‘ that neither the imperial dignity, nor the gloom 
‘“‘ of solitude, could save him from himself; that his crimes 
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“ retaliated upon him the severest retribution; that he lived 
“on the rack of guilt, and that his wounded spirit groaned 
“in agony.” The historian proceeds to remark “ that if 
“ the minds of tyrants were laid open to our view, we should 
“see them mangled with the a, and stings of remorse; 
*‘ that by blows and stripes the flesh 1s made to quiver, and in 
*¢ like manner, cruelty and inordinate passions, malice and evil 
“deeds, become internal executioners, and with unceasing 
* torture, goad and lacerate the heart.”’* 

The accusations which sir Robert Wilson, in his work on 
Egypt, has preferred against Bonaparte, have attracted the at- 
tention of the world. I had, while in Paris, a conversation on 
this subject, with one of the principal geographical engineers 
attached to the French expedition to that country, and I ob- 
tained from him, information with regard to the affair of Jaffa, 
upon which particular circumstances induced me to place the 
fullest reliance. This officer, who never left the person of 
Bonaparte during his Egyptian campaigns, strenuously de- 
nied the poisoning of the sick at Jaffa, and asserted that the 
crime would have been altogether superfluous, as it was only 
necessary, on evacuating that city, to leave them in the hands 
of the Turks, in order to render their destruction inevitable. 
He admitted the fact of the massacre of the Turkish prisoners, 
but did not himself undertake to vindicate the deed. He merely 
mentioned the plea which the commander in chief had assigned 
on that occasion—the necessity of the case. The latter was ad- 
vancing into Upper Egypt, and the Turkish prisoners were too 
numerous to be transported with him, particularly as his own 
army was straitened by the want of provisions. If the Turks 
had been liberated, they would have engaged in active service 
against him immediately, as the garrison of Jaffa had done 
notwithstanding the most express stipulations to the contrary. 
Self preservation, therefore, left no alternative but their de- 
struction, and this was effected by causing them to be shot, to 
the number of a thousand at a time, in cold blood.—Such was 
the justification which Bonaparte offered for this deed, and it 
is by no means destitute of plausibility. The case is not with- 
out a precedent in history, although it must be acknowledged, 
that the example to which I[ allude, that of Henry the fifth, after 


* <* Adeo facinora atque flagitia sua ipsi quoque in supplicium verterant. 
‘** Neque frustra praestantissimus sapientiz tenes solitus est, si recludan- 
‘*tur tyrannorum mentes, posse adspici laniatus et ictus; quando, ut cor- 
‘* pora verberibus, ita saevitiz, libidine, malis consultis, animus dilaceretur. 
‘** Equippe Tiberum non fortuna, non solitudines, protegebant, quin tormenta 
** pectoris suasque ipse poenas fateretur.” Aunal. lib. 6. 
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the battle of Agincourt, is of an antiquity rather too remote 
to decide the privileges of modern warfare, or the claims of 
refined humanity.* 

I could discover, from the conversation of several of the 
scientific men, who accompanied Bonaparte on his expedition 
to Egypt, that they entertained no very strong affection for 
their leader. Scarcely one half of the body of Savans whom 
he allured into his train, survived the fatigues and maladies, to 
which they were exposed, in that homicide climate. The sol- 
diery seeing them exempt from the dangers of the field, and 
being ignorant of the importance of their occupations, held 
them in utter contempt, as a body of cowards and idlers, who 
were fed luxuriously, at the expense of their more meritorious 
associates. Neither the commander in chief, nor his army, left 
upon the minds of “ the Institute of Cairo,” any other im- 
pressions than those of disgust and aversion. 

The consummate abilities of Bonaparte, both as a general 
and a statesman, are now universally acknowledged. Untila 
few years past, his enemies were unwilling to allow him, that 
supremacy of genius which he undoubtedly possesses, and to 
which every individual, with whom I conversed on this sub- 
ject in Paris, bore the amplest testimony. None of his coun- 
sellors,no functionary of his government approaches him, with- 
out feeling the ascendency of his mind; and there are but few 
about his person, who can penetrate into the recesses of his 
policy. His thoughts are perpetually occupied by vast schemes 
of conquest, and busied in all the most subtle refinements of 
elaborate fraud. His great strokes of policy, as well as the 
movements of his armies, originate with himself, and he dis- 
plays, no less skill than despotism, in the application of the 
talents of others to his own purposes. 

His ministers, however able or profligate, are scarcely equal 
to embrace, either the vast compass, or the gigantic depravity 
of his ambition. Although decorated with splendid titles, and 


* There is something too in Bonaparte’s proclamation to the soldiers of 
the army, which he sent to quell the insurrection of La Vendée in the year 
1800, that might not please a fastidious palate—* March,” says he, 
“ March!—Brigands, emigrants, stipendiaries of England must be men 
** without honour or courage. March against them; you will not be called 
*‘upon to make any great efforts of valour—Let me soon learn that the 
“chiefs of the brigands have lived—-Exterminate these wretches, the dis- 
** honour of the French name.— Make a good and a short campaign. Faites 
** une campagne bonne et courte.” 

See “ Histoire de la Guerre de la Vendée par Alphonse Beauchamp,” 
vol. 3. p. 433. 

It is not easy to admire either the style or the spirit of this proclamation. 
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enriched with an ample share of the public spoil, they are, 
nevertheless, the most miserable and laborious slaves in ex- 
istence, under the inflexible dominion of the most capricious 
and insolent of all masters. They suffer personal indignities 
without number, and are at no one moment, secure of the 


favour, upon which they know their existence to depend. If 


the foreign enterprises of Bonaparte, as well as the internal 
organization of his empire, be attentively examined, it will be 
perceived that he acts, in almost all instances, from a profound 
knowledge of the history of mankind, and of human nature 
under all its phases. There is scarcely a successful device, in 
the catalogue of the means, employed by conquering nations 
for the extension of their dominion, or by the Philips, the 
Cesars, the Constantines and the Charlemagnes for the con- 
solidation of their power, of which he will not be found, to 
have made a skilful and efficacious use. The inventive faculties 
and the erudite acquirements, of thousands of ingenious poli- 
ticians, and of laborious scholars, are incessantly engaged in 
providing him with materials, both of thought and action, 
subsidiary to his designs. 

He has never felt, and is incapable of feeling, any influence 
calculated to frustrate the views of his ambition, but that 
of an impetuous temper. To female blandishments he is ut- 
terly imsensible, as far as they tend to subjugate the mind, al- 
though he has never deserved, the reputation for continency, 
which he has enjoyed beyond the limits of Paris. Josephine 
possessed not the slightest ascendant over his decisions, or his 
inclinations, in any one point, nor will the present Empress 
exert any larger share of influence, whatever may be the su- 
periority of her titles to deference or to love. For the whole 
house of Lorraine he cherishes an unextinguishable hate, and 
meditates the most complete destruction. Motives of state 
policy alone, led to this union, and they alone will regulate 
his deportment towards the Austrian princess, who was sa- 
crificed, and,as it will hereafter appear, unavailingly sacrificed, 
to the preservation of her father’s crown. It is often asked, and 
yeu perhaps may be disposed to inquire, how it happens, that a 
despot whose government Is so oppressive, and who has con- 
tracted the universal odium of his subjects, should so long escape 
the fate of a Philip or of a Cesar?—The immensity of his power, 
the difficulties which embarrass all attempts upon the person 
of a monarch, and the certain death which would await even 


a successful assailant, together with the variety of motives, . 
which give no inconsiderable part of the nopulation of France, 


a direct interest in the prolongation of his life, all these fur- 
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nish a solution to the question. Should he ever encounter any 
serious disaster in the field, he will afford another illustration, 
of the well known verses of the poet, 


** Mais au moindre revers funeste, 
** Le masque tombe, Phomme reste, 
Et le héros s’évanouit.” 


After having dwelt so long on the character of Bonaparte, 
I may be naturally expected to say something, on the subject 
of the repudiated Empress Josephine. I cannot speak of her 
with quite the same enthusiasm, as that which animated Mr. 
Burke, when he recollected “ the elevation and the fall’ of the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette, but I must confess, that it is 
difficult for me to contrast the circumstances under which I 
saw Josephine in Paris, with her present condition, without 
some emotions of sorrow and compassion. During the absence 
of the Emperor in the North of Europe, she was, although 
wholly without political power, made a sort of Imperial Au- 
tomaton, and worshipped by the Parisians, with almost the 
same prodigality of devotional flattery, as if she had been their 
sole monarch, and another Semiramin, Certainly no Queen of 
France ever moved in greater splendour, or was courted with 
more obsequiousness. Her apartments in the Thuileries were, 
during the whole period of her reign, crowded with dedi- 
cations from authors; with the most magnificent labours of the 
press; with splendid offerings from the manufactures, and with 
innumerable, high-wrought panegyrics from the French muse. 
There were no epithets of exaggerated encomium, which could 
be culled from the language, that were not daily lavished upon 
her, in all the gazettes and literary journals. At this moment, 
her name is not to be found in a single- newspaper, nor, as I 
am informed, in the mouth of any individual in the French 
metropolis. If there be any thing to compensate her for the 
insecurity, and the mortifications, incident to this sad reverse 
of fortune, it is the separation from her cz-devant spouse, 
the loss of whose domestic society, she can never have much 
reason to regret. She was said to be altogether devoid of am- 
bition, but it is not easy to imagine, that she could have been 
insensible to the humiliation, and the indignities, which she 
was compelled to undergo, in the solemnities of her repudi- 
ation; and, whatever consolation may accrue to her from the 
circumstance of her estrangement from Bonaparte, she cannot 
see the transier of her honours to another, without very pun- 
gent vexation. 
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{ The late Empress could never have been called handsome, 
| but she had, when I saw her, the remains of “a good face,” 
and was remarkably graceful and well-formed. A very liberal 
use of rouge did not serve to disguise her age, which appeared 
to border on fifty, and which an extreme meagerness contri- 3 
buted to render more apparent. I had occasion to see both her s 
and the Emperor several times at mass, and could discover . 
very few symptoms of devotion in either. The latter always 


= 


| appeared uneasy and impatient. Whatever may have been the 
frailties of Josephine, before her elevation to the throne, her Zi 
subsequent deportment was altogether unexceptionable. A * 


mild and benevolent disposition was universally, and I believe, 
justly ascribed to her. Those who officiated in her train 
concur in a most favourable testimony as to the excellence 
of her intentions, and to the manner in which she exerted, 
the few privileges of her station. Her understanding is far 
from being strong, and has a character of simplicity, by no 
ba means usual with French women. It was said in Paris, that 
i) but little cordiality existed between her and the sisters of Bo- 
naparte. The latter were, as the scandalous chronicle relates, 
! extremely urgent with his Imperial Majesty to divorce his 
if barren and p/ebeian spouse, very soon after the erection of the 
| imperial throne. The Princess Murat, now the Queen of Na- 
1 ples, and who bears the nearest resemblance to her brother, 
both in face and character, was the most pressing in her in- 
stances to this effect, and the most ambitious of an affinity with 
a daughter of some one of the old monarchies of Europe. It is 
further related, that in one of the domestic altercations to which 
this question gave rise, between her and Josephine, the latter 
remarked; that the sisters did not consult their own interest 
in recommending a divorce, as in their intercourse with her, 
they were upon a footing of equality; but ifthe Emperor should. 
marry an hereditary princess, they might be treated supercili- 
ously, and be viewed with an eye of contempt, by the pride of 
high birth and legitimate rank. The observation was certainly 
sagacious, and we are entitled to conclude, if we reason froma 
view of human nature alone, that the prediction has been veri- 
fied. 

| Let us now, my friend, forget the Imperial family for a mo- 

ment, and even Paris, in order to take a glimpse of Versailles. 
: There was no object in France which I was more eager to in- 
rie spect, than the favourite abode of Louis the fourteenth, the 
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scene of unrivalled splendour in his day, and during the reign of ; 
iT his two immediate successors. Versailles is about four leagues : 
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distant from the capital, and affords a very delightful ride. 
This city which contained more than forty thousand inhabi- 
tants, under the old regime, was original: but a small village, 
and attained its present magnitude, under the plastic hand 
of Louis the fourteenth. The palace which he constructed, 
occupied for the space cf six years, the unremitting attention 
and labour of the most celebrated architects and painters of the 
age, and was deemed, together with the gardens attached to it, 
the chef-d’cuvre of royal magnificence. From the hands of 


- Mansard, Le Notre and Le Brun, it came forth, the most 


splendid monument of taste and prodigality, which modern 
times had known. I saw it in a state of comparative decay, 
stripped of many of its principal ornaments, but I must con- 
fess that I have never contemplated any spectacle of the 
kind, half so imposing or majestic. The gorgeous exterior of 
the palace when viewed from the side of the park—the varie- 
ty and extent of the gardens,—-the orange groves, the growth 
of centuries,—the jets d’eaux, &c.—filled up the whole ca- 
pacity of my imagination. Bonaparte, it is said, had at one pe- 
riod, resolved to make this his summer residence, instead of 
St. Cloud, and ordered the necessary repairs to be undertaken, 

but they were soon after suspended, in consequence of the 
enormous expense which they were found to require. From 
this circumstance, you may judge of the original cost, and of 
the scale upon which this “* play thing” of Louis the fourteenth 
was executed. 

Versailles and its appendages have been so often described, 
that it would be tedious, to enter into any minute details, with 
regard to their beauties. It will be sufficient for me, to give 
you an idea of the condition of the palace, at the period of my 
visit. It was then under the care of an inspector paid by the 
government, and was regularly inhabited only by a few of the 
Imperial domestics, who, for a small gratuity, conducted stran- 
gers through all the apartments. Many of the superb paintings, 
of the marble ornaments, the mirrors and tables, which em- 
bellished the private rooms of Louis the sixteenth and his 
Queen, still remained untouched. A whole suite of apartments 
was converted into a public school of painting, and contained 
a valuable collection of pictures, consisting of the remnant of 
the old gallery of the palace, and the spoils of some of the 
neighbouring chateaux. The grand saloon or principal draw- 
ing room which looks into the gardens, aithough much defaced, 
still presents vestiges of unrivalled magnificence, and might be 
rendered, with suitable repairs, more majestic and beautiful 
than that of the Thuileries. The theatre has suffered more 
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than any other part of the edifice. It is capable of containing 
four hundred persons, and must have exhibited a most enchant- 
ing spectacle in its original state. It was so contrived, that it 
could be converted, in the space of a few hours, into a ball 
room, by the removal of the stage, boxes, pillars, &.—When 
used as a ball-room, which happened but rarely, it was light- 
ed by twenty thousand wax candles, and the expense of the 
entertainment usually amounted, to more than one hundred 
thousand crowns. The pannels were studded with a paste in 
imitation of diamonds, the lustre of which, added to that of the 
rich dresses of the old court, must have given a most brilliant 
and dazzling effect to their assemblages. 

The two small palaces entitled the Trianons, built at some 
distance from the principal edifice, within the limits of the gar- 
dens, were in a state of lamentable decay. One of them, as vou 
know, was the favourite retreat of two successive queens of 
France, and almost realized the descriptions, which the poets 
give, of an enchanted palace, or of a fairy residence. The 
peristyle, the pavilions, the balustrades, and the figures of the 
Loves and Graces, were all composed of the finest marble, and 
executed with inimitable lightness, delicacy and taste. The 
comparatively small garden attached to one of these edifices, 
the petit Trianon, was let at this period to different individuals, 
who had made it a place of public amusement—a sort of Rane- 
lagh—and kept it in tolerable repair. 

At the period of my visit, Versailles was half depopulated, 
and in a state of gloom and inaction, which quite oppressed 
the mind of one who had just issued from the metropolis. I 
never felt myself more disposed to moralize, than in the midst 
of this city. The solitude and silence which reigned in the 
palace and the gardens, united to the picture of decay and 
violence presented on all sides, were calculated to rouse and 
alarm the fancy, and to excite some awful recollect me s of the 
uncertain tenure of human prosperity a picture ed to my self 
the bustle and. tumult which must have pl in the 
flourishing periods of the last reign, the scene which I saw so 
languid and solitary; the difference between the situation in 
which Marie Antoinette was placed, when she occupied these 
apartments, in all the pomp and parade of royal dignity, and 
that to which she was reduced in the Conciergerie, after her 
condemnation to the scaffold. If Louis the fourteenth could 
have anticipated the fate of his descendants, and of his gorge- 
ous palace, or could have foreseen, that the lustre of his own 
fame would be so soon eclipsed, by the superior effulgence of 
that of a soldier of fortune, his pride would have been humbled 
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to the dust, and the glory which he pursued so eagerly, and at 
the expense of so many heavy sacrifices, would have appeared 
to him, as the poet represents it, “‘ a mere shadow and illusion.” 


La fama ch’invaghisce a’ un dolce sueno 
Gli superbi mortali e par’ si bella 
E un echo, un sugno, anzi d’un sogno un’ umbra 
Ch’ad ogni vento si dilegua e sgombra.* 
Tasso Jerus. 

From Versailles I proceeded to the village of St. Germain 
en Laye, a small city at the same distance from Paris, and very 
delightfully situated. I was here principally attracted by an 
immense gothic pile, built originally as a fortress by Louis 
the sixth; afterwards destroyed in part by the British, and 
then repaired, and greatly embellished by Francis the first. It 
became the favourite residence of Marie de Medicis, and was 
occasionally inhabited by Louis the fourteenth, who offered, 
within its walls, his first vows to the beautiful Le Valliére. It 
was the residence of James the second, after his expulsion: 
from the throne of England, and on his decease, was allotted 
to an Irish peer, who had accompanied him to France, and 
whose family continued to occupy it,‘until the beginning of 
the revolution. It served as a barrack at the period of my 
visit, but I was nevertheless suffered to wander over it, and to 
indulge without interruption, in the historical recollections to 
which this singular edifice gave rise. I could contemplate 
from one of the windows, the house which was once the dwel- 
ling of Gabriel D’Estrées, the favourite mistress of Henry the 
fourth, and had at the same time in view, a part of the stu- 
pendous works of Marly executed in the reign of Louis the 
fourteenth, by which the water of the Seine is conveyed toa 
height of five hundred feet, above the bed of the river, to supply 
the fountains of Versailles and St. Cloud. 

To you, who have been a diligent reader of romances, I 
need not give a circumstantial description of the castle of St. 
Germain. I could but repeat the old story of eastern and 
western turrets, of corridors, of secret passages, of mouldering 
battlements, and falling walls. The upper parts are in a state of 


’ wretched dilapidation, and remind you both by their form and 


their decay of the revolution of centuries. The forest or park 
appended to the castle is among the most magnificent and ex- 


* “Say, what is Fame, that idol of the brave, 
‘* Whose charms can thus the vainly great enslave ’ 
** An echo—or a shade—to none confin’d; 
A shifting with every “wind!” 
Hoole 
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tensive in I’rance, and is skirted for more than two miles by: a 
terrace of forty feet in breadth, and which altogether is not 
surpassed by any other in Europe. From the terrace you have 
before you a most noble prospect of cultivated fields, of cha- 
teaux, of forests on the opposite side, and of the Seine through 
a great part of its course. I prefer the view which this terrace 
affords, to that of Richmond Hill in England, of which you 
have heard so much. The neighbourhood of Paris is, in fact, 
incomparably more picturesque and beautiful, than that of 
London. For many miles in the approach to both capitals, the 
country is one vast garden, but Paris has eminently the ad- 
vantage, in the variety and elevation of the grounds in its 
vicinity, in the number and position of the chateaux, and in 
the character of the scenery along the banks of the Seine. 
There are almost as many attractions within a few leagues of 
the 'rench metropolis, as in the interior of its walls. The nu- 
merous villages and towns, at the distance of ten or twelve 
miles, are all memorable for transactions connected with the 
history and pleasures of the former monarchs of France, as 
well as with the chronicle of French literature. They furnish 
you at the same time with the richest perspective, and the 
most amusing historical remembrances. 

The most considerable school in the empire for female 
education, is established at St. Germain. It is now under 
the management of a lady of the name of Campan, who was 
formerly femme de chambre to Marie Antoinette. Being de- 
sirous of surveying this establishment, 1 obtained an introduc- 
tion to Mde. Campan, and was permitted to indulge my cu- 
riosity. The “ Institutrice” appeared to me to be a woman of 
an accomplished and vigorous mind, and of polished manners. 
She informed me that her pupils amounted to the number of 
one hundred and fifty, all of them the daughters of the prin- 
cipal nobility of the present day; and that she had thirty 
teachers or assistants attached to her institution; most of 
them, however, professors of the fine arts, and among them 
some of the most celebrated of the capital. I inquired minutely 
into the course of instruction which she had adopted and 
witnessed in the evening an exhibition of dancing and music 
from the young ladies. I need not state to you that, in these 
two accomplishments, they displayed the highest excellence. 
Specimens of drawing were also shown, and manifested an 
equal proficiency. Some few maps of France exceedingly 
well executed in embroidery were hung upon the walls. I was 
informed that to this art also great attention was given. I 
thought myself entitled to conclude from all that I saw and 
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heard, that the exterior accomplishments as they are styled, 
and the refinement of the manners, constituted the chief objects 
of industry and solicitude, in this institution, as well as in every 
other similar one of the empire. Very gross aspersions have 
been, at different times, thrown upon the moral character of the 
establishment of St. Germaine, but I have reason to believe 
them utterly unfounded. The discipline of it appeared to me 
to be even somewhat rigorous. The vespers which I heard 
sung by the pupils were, as a religious solemnity, conducted 
with all possible decorum, and with every indication of piety. 


LETTER III. 


THE state of science and of literature in Paris, and the 
character and distinguishing powers of the French literati, 
occupied, as you may suppose, no small share of my attention. 
Let us suspend our review of the shows of the capital, in order 
to take a hasty survey of the establishments and the pursuits, 
which more immediately appertain to the culture of the mind. 
I went thither heated by the study of the best French writers, 
and full of enthusiasm for the national genius, as it is displayed 
in the immortal productions of the three reigns, which imme- 
diately preceded the revolution. The French nation has uni- 
formly claimed preeminence, in the walks of literature and 
science, over all her cotemporaries, and this claim has been, in 
fact, admitted by the nations of the continent of Europe. 
England alone has disclaimed any inferiority in this respect, 
and advances pretensions even to a higher rank in the annals 
of the mind; pretensions which both you and I, notwithstand- 
ing cur admiration of the genius of her neighbour, most readily 
admit. She has, however, always done justice to the excel- 
lence of the latter in the noblest efforts of the intellect; to her 
majestic seminaries of learning; to her taste and success in 
the fine arts; and to her inimitable skill in the manufactures of 
iuxury. There can be no man of letters in any country who is 
not at all times ready to repeat the beautiful tribute which the 
English poet has paid to the real merits of France in these 
departments. 


** Let Gallic bards record, how honour’d arts, 

** And science, flourish’d, in their genial clime, 

** Restoring ancient taste; how Boileau rose, 

** How the big Roman soul shook, in Corneille, 

** The trembling stage. In elegant. Racine, 
Vor. I. 
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‘* How the more powerful, though more humble voice 
‘* Of nature painting Greece, resistless, breath’d 

‘¢ The whole awaken’d heart. How Moliere’s scene 
** Chastis’d and regular, with well judg’d wit, 

** Not scutter’d wide, and native humour grac’d 

** Was life itself. To public honowrs rais’d, 

‘** How learning in warm seminaries spread; 

** And, more for glory than the small reward, 

** How emulation strove. How their pure tongue 

~* Almost obtain’d what was denied their arms. 

** From Rome awhile how Painting, courted long, 
‘With Poussin came; ancient design, that lifts 

** A fairer front, and looks another soul. 

** How the kind art, that, of unvalued price, 

** The fam’d and only picture, easy, gives, 

‘* Refin’d her touch, and, through the shadow’d piece, 
** All the live spirit ‘of the Painter pour’d. 

** Covest of arts, how sculpture northward deign’d 

‘* A look, and bid her Girardon arise. 

** How lavish grandeur blaz’d; the barren waste 

** Astonish’d, saw the sudden palace swell, 

** And fountzins spout amid its arid shades. 

“* For leagues, bright vistas opening to the view, 

‘** How forests in majestic gardens smil’d. 

‘* How menial Arts, by their gay sisters taught, 

** Wove the deep flower, the blooming foliage train’d 
** In joyous figures, o’er the silky lawn, 

** The palace cheer’d, illum’d the story’d wall, 

** And with the pencil vi'd the glowing loom!” 


In all that I may now utter on this subject, you may count 
upon the most rigid impartiality, and be assured that I speak 
but the honest conviction of my mind, if I have occasion to tell 
you, that in elegant literature as contradistinguished from the 
physical and mathematical sciences, the French metropolis is 
by no means what it was before the revolution, and that France 
in general is much below her great rival. To a reflecting mind 
the causes of this decline must be obvious, and I shall, there- 
fore say but few words on this topic. Notwithstanding the de- 
generacy of public taste and the decay of genius in Paris, the 
institutions for the encouragement of learning have been great- 
ly multiplied, and invested with new splendour, and the num- 
ber of men of letters is increased beyond all calculation. It is 
impossible for a foreigner and a student to be a week in the 
French capital, without having his imagination absolutely over- 
powered, and his enthusiasm wound up to the highest pitch, 
by the éclat which he sees attendant on science and literature, 
and the facilities which he finds open for the culture of all 
branches of human knowledge. An imperial library containing 
nearly four hundred thousand volumes, and a cabinet of manu- 
scripts and medals, the most copious and precious in the uni- 
verse; five minor establishments of the same kind, each con- 
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taining not much less than one fourth of the same number of 
books; and all of them accessible upon the easiest terms to the 
humblest individual—innumerable and gratuitous lectures in 
all the departments of the physical sciences;—reading rooms 
at the corner of every street;—literary associations either for 
amusement or instruction on all sides;—a vast college in 
which lectures are read at the expense of the government 
at all hours of the day; a garden of plants and a museum 
of natural history, the most perfect in the arrangement, and 
the most ample in the materials, to be found in the world, 
and the branches of knowledge to which thev relate daily ex- 
plained to all visiters by men illustrious for their skill and 
their discoveries;—public exhibitions to excite literary emula- 
tion and national rewards to inspirit literary industry ;—an uni- 
versal patronage ostentatiously proclaimed by the govern- 
ment, and in some instances really bestowed:—such are but a 
part of the seducements by which Paris enthrals the fancy, and 
extorts the applause of a stranger, and which would appear, at 
first sight, to render the French metropolis, the most eligible 
residence in the world, for a lover of learning. I say nothing at 
this time of the establishments relating to the fine arts, upon 
which I mean to dwell hereafter. > 

These dazzling advantages lose, however, some portion of 
their lustre on a near inspection, and very serious disappoint- 
ments are experienced, as you investigate more closely their 
actual effects upon the national intellect. Their beneficial ten- 
dency is in part counteracted by circumstances connected with 
the national taste, and the genius of the government. Many of 
them give fetters instead of wings to the mind. My ideas on 
this subject will be best explained, by a few details relative to 
the organization of two or three of the principal establish- 
ments, for the promotion of literature and science. I shall be- 
gin with the National Institute, of which his Imperial Majesty 
himself is a member, and of which the reputation exceeds that 
of any other learned society of the world. This body, as you 
know, is but an incorporation of the old academies of Paris, 
and is now divided into four distinct classes correspondent to 
those academies. The first class is that of the physical and 
mathematical sciences;—the second that of the literature of 
France, and of the French language;—the third that of history 
and ancient literature;—and the fourth that of the fine arts. 
The members together with the foreign associates amount to 
the number of two hundred. When a nomination is to take 
place, the class by which it is to be made, selects two candi- 
dates, between whom the Emperor makes achoice. Each class 
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| has one public sitting annually, at which prizes are distributed, 
; memoirs read, &c. The first class has a private sitting every 
| Monday from three o’clock until six in the evening, to which 
strangers are admitted when introduced by a member. I regu- 
al | larly attended these weekly meetings, during many months, 
ed and was present at an annual sitting of each class. The mem- 
| bers receive an annuity from the government of about two hun- 
dred dollars. Most of them, however, and particularly those 
Nee who belong to the first class, are invested with public employ- 
fh} | ments, so as to be furnished with an easy subsistence. Upon 
tid several of the latter such as Laplace, Lacépede, Berthollet, 
Me Chaptal, &c. some of the highest honours of the state have 
been lavished. 

1 For some time after his accession to the government Bona- 
‘f parte found the Institute, the most unmanageable of all the 
if public associations of France. It was filled with men who had 
| taken an active part in the revolution, and some of whom were 
enthusiastically devoted to the principles of freedom. Several 
th who had accompanied him to Egypt were his personal ene- 
1 mies. His efforts to mould them to his purposes, and to ren- 
der them completely subservient to the consolidation and in- 
crease of his power, were for a long time ineffectual, and if 
there be at this moment in France, any men in the civil walks 
of life, formidable to his despotism, they are to be found in the 
National Institute. After employing the arts of intimidation 
without success, he had recourse to a system of patronage and 
corruption, which he has found much more efficacious. 

The laborious savans and the indigent literati were convert- 
ie ed into senators, counsellors of state, legislators, inspectors 
| and even ministers; and the majority of the whole body invest- 
| hee ed with the cross of the legion of honour. Many yielded to the 
in) || Imperial influence through a sense of fear, or of the necessity 
hi of submission; and not a few to the temptations of place and 
i emolument. As he made senators and legislators of members 
ae of the Institute, he made, inversely, members of the Insti- 
- tute senators and legislators, and thus introduced several of 
his most devoted and prostitute adherents. The right of deter- 
mining the choice between the two candidates for admission 
elected by the classes, was reluctantly and tardily granted, 
and has served to give him an unlimited control over the 
whole body. When a vacancy now occurs, it is filled up at 
his nomination, through both stages of the process, as his 
authority has become completely absolute. Opposition from 
the few individuals who may remain unsubdued, would only 
endanger their personal safety. No stranger could have en- 
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joyed better opportunities than myself, of studying the con- 
stitution of this body, and of observing the species of influ- 
ence, by which it is governed. It is, in fact, only necessary to 
read the addresses which the Institute has presented to the 
Emperor within the four last years, and to remark the politi- 
cal mummeries, in which most of the prominent members are 
habitually engaged, to be satisfied how complete is their de- 
basement, and how absolute their prostitution. There never 
has been displayed, nor is it possible to conceive, any adulation 
more disgusting, or abject, or extravagant, than that which the 
deputations from this body offered to their grim master, on the 
occasion of his late marriage. 

A complete victory over the Institute was of some im- 
portance to the views of Bonaparte, and of a most pernicious 
tendency, with regard to the interests of temperate freedom, 
and of sound literature in France. The subordinate classes of 
this body embrace with very few exceptions, those who are 
most deservedly eminent throughout the empire, for their 
learning, and their success in the arts of composition. The 
first class as a scientific association, ranks higher than any 
other in the world. Reflect now upon the potency of such in- 
struments as these, unremittingly employed to debauch the 
public mind into a slavish admiration, and to bend it to 
the yoke, of a ferocious military despotism. The ascendency 
which the professors of literature, the dramatic writers, and 
the luminaries of science exert over the opinions of the French 
metropolis, and indeed of the whole empire, is, even in its 
political effects, of no small moment. The members of the 
Institute, in dedicating their powers and attainments to the 
celebration of ** the sublime virtues” of the Emperor, throw a 
false lustre about his name, and heighten the splendour of the 
purple. By their talents and ingenuity they are extremely 
useful to him, even as public functionaries, in the business of 
domestic administration; and at the same time serve the cause 
of his despotism, most eflicaciously , by their readiness to pro- 
pagate in all their writings the speculative principles of ser- 
vitude, as a justification of their own obsequiousness. The 
contagious example of those who now compose the Institute 
—and the slavish spirit which must every day become more 
general, will, as long as Bonaparte deems it politic to employ 
such an engine of state, secure to him, upon the same con- 
ditions, whatever preeminently strong or cultivated minds 
may be found in his empire. The place of a member of 
the Institute will be eagerly sought, and not unworthily, or 
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sluggishly filled, let the nature of the fealty attached to it be 


what it may. 
The despotic influence of which I am speaking, has not as 


yet been productive of any visible injury, to the labours of the 


first class of the Institute. [he physical and mathematical 
sciences must continue to flourish, as long as they attract the 
affections, and exercise the industry of the French savans, 
whatever may be the political superstitions of the empire. 
But it must be obvious, that those affections and that industry 
will be diverted to other objects, if political intrigue, and pub- 
lic employments, and the emoluments of office, interfere with 
the speculations and experiments of astronomy and chemistry. 
These studies cannot long be very successfully pursued by 
men, whose ambition is perpetually irritated by the prospect 
of rewards, quite distinct from the common premium and pri- 
vilege of scientific labours, and whose time is occupied by 
court parade, political juggles, and administrative duties. Such 
is now the case with many of the most distinguished members 
of the first class of the Institute. 

There is among a certain description of these gentlemen an 
incessant political strife; an emulous contention for the honours 
of the empire, and the spoils of the treasury; plots and coun- 
terplots, jealousies and feuds without number, and all relating 
to objects widely dissimilar from the combination of algebraic 
quantities, or the conclusions of experimental philosophy. 
Those who are distinguished by the Imnerial favour, exercise 
a most despotic sway over their br«thren, in their weekly meet- 
ings, and are, there, the instruments and organs of the Imperial 
will. It was not difficult to recognise in the geometrician La 
Place, the chancellor of the legion of honour, an ambitious and 
successful courtier; a jealous rival to the Berthollets and Lacé- 
pedes—savans of inferior renown in science, but of equal rank 
in the state—and a haughty, positive, peevish dictator over 
such of his associates, as were illustrated by fewer marks 
of the Imperial bounty. I could not but blush for the dignity 
of knowledge, and of human nature, when I observed the hum- 
ble deference and the profound obeisance displayed by the 
majority of all the classes, towards those of their number who 
were clothed,—not, in all cases, with the highest honours of 
science,—but with the insignia of a barbarous and sanguinary 
despotism. 
~ Unbounded credit, however, is to be given to the first class 
of the Institute, for the success and industry, with which they 
have prosecuted the labours peculiar to their department. 
To such men as La Place, La Grange, Cuvier, Vauquelin, 
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Guyton, &c. immortal praise is due and will be given, what- 
ever may be their private political failings. ‘The public meet- 
ings of this class uniformly expose a rich fund added, in 
the course of the year, to the stock of physiological and ma- 
thematical knowledge, and are ennobled by the recital of 
valuable memoirs and eloquent panegyrics. Their private 
sittings are occupied by memoirs, and by a sort of polemical 
discussion of scientific questions. [f a point be stated ina 
paper, which a member is disposed to controvert or elucidate, 
he rises in his place, and discusses it extemporaneously. His 
associates either defend or oppose his doctrines, according to 
the views which they take of them at the moment, and this 
collision or concurrence of opinions leads to a very animated 
argument. T'he warmth of the national temper and the jealousy 
of competition occasion the philosophical debate, to degenerate 
not unfrequently, into an angry and personal altercation; a cir- 
cumstance which detracts much from the dignity of their as- 
semblages. 

If I have not reaped as much instruction, I must confess 
that I have been more edified and overawed, at the meetings 
of the Royal Society in London. The strict decorum pre- 
served in the latter, the dignified appearance of the members, 
and the venerable aspect of the president, sir Joseph Banks, 
give them that solemn and lofty exterior, which is calculated 
to inspire a stranger with respect, and best suited to the 
nature of the institution. Between these two societies no par- 
ticular comparison can be drawn, as they are very differently 
organized. The Royal Society of London possesses some men, 
whose researches and discoveries place them upon a level, 
with the most celebrated of the first class of the Institute; but 
the latter, as a body, enjoys, by the nature of its constitution, 
great advantages over the former, which admits indiscrimi- 
nately persons who are not professionally devoted to the 
sciences, and whose chief recommendation is not always 
the quantum of their knowledge. It may, however, I think be 
asserted with confidence, that, if the present system of govern- 
ment should continue in France, the Royal Society will, in a 
few years, even as a scientific body, be confessedly superior 
to the Institute. 

Although the extemporary debate which takes place in the 
first class of the Institute, may derogate from the dignity of 
their sitting, it must be acknowledged to be highly amusing 
and instructive to the privileged auditor. I have listened 
with great delight to Fourcroy, Cuvier, La Place and Guyton 
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de Morveau.* The first, who is now no more, and whose 
loss must be regretted by every lover of chemistry, was 
remarkable for the ease and beauty of his elocution. The 
second was but little inferior to him in the graces of his man- 
ner, and much superior in the solidity of his judgment, and the 
extent of his acquirements. La Place excels in the perspicuity 
and force of his expression, and when heated by opposition, 
often surprises and electrifies his associates, by the most novel, 
profound and luminous views of science. 

The labours and exhibitions of the second and third classes, 
are far from being entitled to the commendation which is so 
universally pronounced upon the first. If you peruse their re- 
ports for the few years past, you will find that they have not 
greatly improved the rich patrimony, which they received 
from the old academies of Paris. There is but little valuable 
instruction in them, and scarcely any novel, and not much 
recondite erudition. I must confess that I was rather dis- 
gusted than otherwise, by what I saw and heard at their an- 
nual sittings. There was a jumble of poetry and music, and a | 
sort of mock parade, altogether unsuitable to the nature of 


* This last—Guyton de Morveau—is one of the most extraordinary men 
of the age, both for the prodigious extent of his acquirements, and the ver- 
satility of his powers. His history is exceedingly curious. He was before the 
revolution, attorney-general in the parliament of Dijon, and at the head of 
the bar in his native province. He was sent to the legislative assembly in 
1789, and became first the secretary, and then president of that body 
in 1792. Here he distinguished himself as a financier, and as a most infu- 
riate republican. In the convention, of which he was made a member, he 
cooperated zealously in all the views and atrocities of jacobinism, and voted 
for the death of the king with m:+ked asperity. He afterwards acted as 
secretary of the convention, and as a member of the committee of public 
safety. He was sent by the convention to the army of the Moselle, to 
superintend the aerostatic expeditions, and at the battle of Fleurus was 
seen hovering over the French army in a balloon. He became subsequently 
a member of the council of five hundred, and was there conspicuous in the 
department of finance, and of internal navigation. He presented at the same 
time various and very able reports, on questions connected with the phy- 
sical sciences, and the arts. In 1800 he was appointed administrator of the 
mint, and director of the Polytechnic school, and in 1804 an officer of 
the legion of honour, &c. I saw him in 1807 as president of the first class 
of the Institute, and ranking among the leading chemists of that body. His 
; works are voluminous, and comprise—numerous essays upon natural philo- 
| sophy, natural history and chemistry; a copiaus treatise on practical and 
i theoretic chemistry, a dictionary of the same science; several volumes of 
forensic speeches, and of discourses upon jurisprudence, and a collection of 
fugitive poems. All these possess uncommon excellence of their kind. The 
world owes to him the important discovery of the mode of purifying air by 
the evaporation of muriatic acid. Guyton is a very small man with a sharp 
visage, and a most piercing eye. His elocution is sometimes brilliant, ard 
always dignified, easy and energetic. 
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such exhibitions from learned societies of pretensions so lofty, 
and of titles so imposing. We had declaimed to us with true 
scenic pomp, prize-compositions of the most vapid and puerile 
bombast; extracts from works in embryo than which nothing 
could be more tedious or insignificant; and inaugural dis- 
courses which deserve the same commemoration, and which 
it was painful for me to contrast with those of the old acade- 
mies of Paris. I had the mortification to hear read at one of 
these annual meetings, by the secretary of the class, “* the ad- 
ventures of a French officer in a German stage coach” written 
by Bernardin de St. Pierre; and never was there any thing 
produced on the same trite subject, more disgustingly trivial, 

or more ridiculously conceited. I looked with an eye of vexa- 
tion and pity upon this literary veteran, who was seated near 
the secretary at the time, and whose high reputation and ve- 
nerable aspect aggravated the untoward effect, which this 
childish effusion, so unworthy of his better days, was calculated 
to produce, upon every judicious member of a very large and 
brilliant auditory. | 

The second and third classes could, however, at the period 
of my acquaintance with them, boast of several men of consi- 
derable ability, such as Morellet, Segur, Cabanis, Choiseul 
Gouffier and Delille, authors of the old school, and of merited 
reputation. But these lent scarcely any cooperation in the of- 
ficial labours of the classes, to which they belong. 

It is round the circle of the moral sciences, that the domi- 
nion of the military despotism is fully extended, and over the 
votaries of general literature, that the sword exercises its most 
fatal spell. The members of the subordinate classes of the In- 
stitute,read,and compile,and write eulogiums on the Emperor, 
but they produce no works, which can be of any permanent va- 
lue to the world, or that possess any such intrinsic, or original 
beauties of style and thought, as are fitted to rescue them from 
a speedy oblivion. It requires no very comprehensive know- 
ledge of French literature, nor a very discriminating taste, to 
discover, that the writers and scholars of the present day, have 
greatly degenerated from their predecessors even of the reign 
of Louis the Sixteenth. In none of their productions can you 
recognise, that pure style of composition, that lofty and gener- 
Ous strain of sentiment, and those original powers of fancy 
which distinguish such volumes, as the Travels of Anacharsis, 
or the Belisarius of Marmontel. History, philosophy, and 
criticism are more prolific than ever, but their offspring are 
but ill qualified to refine the taste, to exalt the dignity, or pro- 


mote the happiness of mankind. The tragic and the lyric 
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muses and even the epic, are sufficiently loquacious, but they 


utter nothing calculated to amuse beyond the present hour, or 


to recal the memory of the poetic language even of the days 
of Voltaire. 

You would look in vain, through the French metropolis, for 
such poets as Walter Scott or Southey, such historians as 
Gillies or Roscoe, or such philosophers as Malthus and Dugald 
Stewart. General or elegant literature has, at this moment, in 
England, a decided superiority, in the essential qualities of 
sound learning, of chaste and masculine diction, of original 
fancy, of lofty sentiment, and of nice discrimination. In nearly 
all the productions of the Parisian writers of the day, there is 
either an intolerable diffusion, or a most vitious affectation, of 
style; an exuberance of false conceits and unseasonable orna- 
ments; a childish play of discordant images, and the most 
hasty and superficial decisions on all questions, whether of 
erudition, of taste, of morals, or of politics. Their poetry is 
but a repetition of common places, or an awkward imitation 
of good models, from which they are led the more widely 
astray, by their attempt to emulate them. Criticism, for which 
the French metropolis was once so justly celebrated, is now at 
the lowest ebb, not only on account of the depravation of the 
public taste, but from the want of suitable channels, and 
the operation of positive restraints of a most pernicious 
efficacy. In England, it is clad in a rich garb and assumes an 
imposing attitude, and being wholly without control or fear, 
has an aquiline flight, as well as an aquiline eye. But in 
France it has, at this moment, no other receptacle than the 
newspapers or the Mercure de Paris a periodical journal, which 
within the last three years, has fallen into comparative insig- 
nificance. Praise or censure can be bestowed, only as the work 
to which it is to be applied, is deemed favourable or detrimen- 
tal, to the views and principles of the government. 

This species of criticism has a direct tendency to heighten 
the corruption of taste, while the uses to which history is in- 
dustriously applied—the perversion of truth and the canoni- 
zation of vice and slavery,—cannot fail to eradicate from the 
mind all the principles of moral evidence, and to cut off 
even the sources of virtuous emulation. I need not inform 
you, that in a state of society, where all the intellectual powers 
seem to be occupied in investing adulation with the grace of 
novelty, and are wholly ministerial to the views and passions 
of a military despotism, there can be no genuine eloquence. 
** Oratory,” says Tacitus, “ springs from the love of liberty, 
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“ from a mind replete with moral science; from the enthusiasm 
“of virtue.”* True eloquence requires a full expansion of the 
powers of fancy and judgment; an unlimited freedom of 
thought and discussion; great, noble, and moral objects. The 
spirit of it has entirely evaporated in Paris, and is succeeded 
by a tinsel, foppish, theatrical declamation; by a forced eleva- 
tion of language, and a mawkish affectation of sentiment, in all 
public discourses. Mr. de Fontannes enjoyed the highest re- 
putation as an orator when I was in Paris, and was in univer- 
sal request, at public exhibitions. He declaimed prize com- 
positions at the sitting of the Institute; was the organ of the 
government in the Legislative body, and a sort of official eu- 
logist of the Emperor on all public occasions. Mr. de Fon- 
tannes was to be heard everywhere, and seemed to give uni- 
versal delight. He certainly possesses higher recommenda- 
tions,than any other public speaker, not belonging to the pulpit 
or the bar; but those recommendations consist altogether in a 
good voice, a handsome person, a fluent elocution, and a 
spangled, embroidered kind of oratory full of neat turns and 
artificial prettinesses, and always admirable for the refinement 
and extravagance of the flattery, with which every phrase is 
seasoned. 

Next to the Institute, the College of France, as an estab- 
lishment for the promotion of knowledge, attracts the atten- 
tion, and excites the admiration of a stranger in Paris. It was 
founded by Francis the first, who in his edict on the subject, 
declares, that it was to be so constituted, as to furnish a peren- 
nial spring of instruction; “ne unquam verbum deficiat.” 
The edifice of the college was erected m the year 1500, and is 
of immense extent, and of a most massive structure.Seventeen 
professors some of them the most eminent savans of the em- 
pire, are attached to it, and each of them is supposed to deli- 
ver twelve gratuitous lectures a month, during the winter sea- 
son. These lectures embrace the oriental and the classical lan- 
guages, and the chief branches of science, and general literature. 
They continue without intermission, from an early hour of the 
morning, until the close of the day, and are open to all the stu- 
dious or inquisitive, no matter of what appearance, or descrip- 
tion. There is something in this species of munificence, as in 
the organization of the public libraries,—in this bounteous and 
charitable effusion of intellectual sustenance,—that captivates 
the heart, and delights the fancy. The College of France isa 
great almshouse of literature and science, and certainly,—of 
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all the offspring of warm and enlightened philanthropy,—of 
all the foundations of exalted charity,—this, in the general de- 
sign, is the most magnificent and commendable. But as in the 
case of charitable institutions of another sort, and in most of 
the works of mechanical art, the execution is not equal to the 
contrivance, and the whole possible utility of the plan, is far 
from being actually enjoyed. 

I remarked in the list of professors the names of Delille as 
the lecturer on Latin poetry,—of Lalande on astronomy,—of 
Corvisart on medicine,—of Vauquelin on chemistry,—of Cu- 
vier on natural history, &c.—I was, as you may suppose, not 
a little impatient, to hear the voice of knowledge from the 
mouths of such men, under such noble auspices, and did not 
therefore suffer many days to elapse, after the commencement 
of the allotted season, without paying a visit to the college. 
Instead of hearing Delille, however, | was condemned to lis- 
ten to a substitute of the name of Legouvé, a writer of indif- 
ferent tragedies, who read Virgil with more tameness, than a 
schoolboy recites his thumbed lesson from the divine poet, 
and who made critical remarks upon what he read, more dull 
and vapid, than those of Pere Ardouin upon Horace, or of any 
German annotator of the last century. This gentleman appear- 
ed to be engaged in a race against time, and when the minute 
hand of his watch indicated the expiration of his hour, clesed 
his book with a satisfaction, which I almost envied. This was 
indeed natural enough.— Whoever has had occasion to attend 
gratuitous lectures of any description, must have discovered 
that they are almost universally regarded as a business of 
mere routine, of which, it matters not, how slovenly or precipi- 
tate the execution may be. The lecturer, or his substitute, in 
the college of France, who receives but a very slender stipend 
from the government for his trouble, who is engaged in a mul- 
titude of distinct pursuits of his own, productive both of more 
emolument and fame; who knows nothing about, and cares 
nothing for, his auditory, thinks it a point of very little mo- 
ment, how his task is executed, provided he does but get 
through it, and occasionally extol the emperor. His doctrine 
is something like that which was attributed to the monks of 
the middle ages—* facere officium taliter qualiter; sinere ire 
“* tempus ut vult ire, et semper bene dicere de domino priori.” 

This is not, however, universally the case with the lecturers 
of the college of France. Although the distinguished savans 
whom I have mentioned above, were rarely to be found in the 
rooms, some of the substitutes were men of talents, and not 
without zeal. A nephew of Lalande who bears the same name, 
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discharged the functions of his uncle,in a manner, that greatly 
alleviated the disappointment, which the absence of the veteran 
astronomer was calculated to produce. Thénard, the disciple 
of Vauquelin, and a member of the Institute, filled the chair 
of chemistry, and seemed to take a lively interest in his occu- 
pation. I was strongly attracted, as you may imagine, by the 
department of the law of nature and of nations,which was filled 
by a politician of no small note, in the annals of the revolution. 
I mean Pastoret, who was at one time historiographer of 
France, and minister of the interior under Louis the sixteenth; 
—who, throughout the revolution, ranked among the most en- 
thusiastic of the republicans, and who is now, one of the most 
distinguished favorites, and zealous devotees of the imperial 
court. I attended his lectures frequently, and had often occa- 
sion to admire his learning and his acuteness, but never heard 
him comment upon Blackstone, and declaim against the juris- 
prudence and constitution of England, without being disposed 
to smile at his egregious ignorance of the subject, and without 
feeling strong emotions of disgust, for the venal spirit that dic- 
tated his anti-anglican episodes. 

The College of France has a chair of History and Moral 
Philosophy. No lectures were read in this department, during 
the season of which I speak, and none elsewhere on moral sci- 
ence—not even in the schools. The nominal professor was a 
Mr. Levesque the author of various works, and particularly, of 
a history of the Roman republic, the professed object of which, 
is to depreciate the merits of that extraordinary era of patriot- 
ism,—to falsify all the illustrious and stimulating examples of 
public and private virtue which are recorded by Livy, and 
to allure the admiration of mankind to the reign of the 
Cesars, and to the felicity of the Imperial Dominion. This 
undertaking recommended him, no doubt, to the Imperial 
chair of History and moral philosophy and enables us to form 
some opinion, with regard to the character of his lectures, if he 
be now ‘in activity of service,” according to the phrase em- 
ployed, with respect to the other public functionaries of the 
Empire. It would give me some pleasure to have heard him, 
in order that I might now contrast his lessons and his manner 
with those of a legitimate minister of thesame sacred functions, 
whose lectures I attended in Scotland. I cannot recollect, or 
mention, the official exhibitions of Dugald Stewart to whom I 
allude, without feelings of the most enthusiastic respect, and 
of the liveliest gratitude. I have never found any public speak- 
er, in any situation, more eloquent in manner and in language, 
and never have been made to feel more sensibly, by any ora- 
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tor, the dignity of human knowledge,—the beauty of human 
genius—or the elevation of human virtue. No philosopher 
since the days of Plato,has so happily succeeded, in giving the 
most durable substance and the richest drapery “ to the fleeting 
“ shadows of metaphysics;” nor has any teacher of ethics ever 
so successfully vindicated, by his personal qualities and his 
official labours, the preeminence to which his profession enti- 
tles him, over all other secular orators. 

The University of Edinburgh to which this illustrious 
writer is attached, enjoys, in my opinion, a decided supe- 
riority, over every other similar institution in the world. 
It possesses unrivalled advantages, not only as a medical 
school, but as a seminary for the instruction of youth, in all the 
most useful and ornamental branches of knowledge. The pro- 
fessors derive a liberal and honourable income from their pu- 
pils, and besides this stimulus to exertion and zeal, they have 
the strongest excitements, in the social rank allotted by their 
country to extraordinary merit, and in the character of their 
auditory, which consists of a numerous body of ingenuous 
youth,the majority of whom are distinguished, not only by the 

ifts of nature, but by those of fortune. Such men as Dugald 
Stewart, Playfair, Leslie, Gregory and Hope, have, as lec- 
turers, no rivals in France. The two first, the one as a philoso- 
pher, a metaphysician, and a biographer, the other as a geolo- 
gist, and a mathematician, have no superiors in any part of the 
world. Both are, in their works, models of style, and unite to 
the highest eminence in the departments of science which they 
particularly cultivate, the finest taste and the most various at- 
tainments in polite literature. I have as you know, surveyed 
attentively, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and I 
am satisfied, that they both contain scholars, who in point of 
erudition both ancient and modern, could have no competitors 
in the Institute. The facilities enjoyed in these two noble in- 
stitutions, for the prosecution of erudite researches, and for the 
acquisition of classical learning, are such, as to give their in- 
mates, an eminent advantage over any inhabitant of Paris. 
“ Privacy” says the author of the Pursuits of Literature “ is 
“the soil in which learning and reflection strike deepest.” 
The members of an English University have all the benefits 
of solitary meditation, and are not without those of an elegant 
and learned society, unremittingly intent upon recondite studies 
and undisturbed, or at least not much diverted, by the rapid 
impulses and the angry passions, which agitate the mind of a 
Parisian scholar. In France, the study of the Greek is almost 
entirely neglected, but in England, it is every where pursued, 
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with the utmost avidity and the most signal success. This mu- 
sical and prolific language does not only, to use the words of 
Gibbon, “give a soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the 
‘abstractions of philosophy,” but is, as the same author justly 
observes, “ the golden key that unlocks the treasures of anti- 
quity.” 

There was nothing about the College of France that struck 
me more forcibly, than the appearance of the students. I was 
a frequent visiter during the season, and observed uniformly, 
that the rooms were filled with a description of persons, among 
whom I recognised none of the principal youth, or literati of 
the Capital, and who from their exterior, seemed to require 
eleemosynary contribution of another kind from that which the 
professors bestowed. The College appeared to be abandoned 
altogether, to persons who were too indigent to obtain instruc- 
tion in any other way, or who attended to the pursuits of 
knowledge, either from a want of occupation, or with the view 
of acquiring a subsistence by them. I felt emotions of admira- 
tion as well as of sorrow, in contemplating the groupes by 
whom I saw the lecturers surrounded, and whose clothing and 
countenance indicated, that their eager attention to the demon- 
strations of science, sprung from some other source, than the 
mere impulse of curiosity, or the thirst of knowledge. 

It cannot be said that there are many in Paris who write 
from the mere ambition of praise; and there are certainly but 
very few, who write from the enthusiasm of virtue. The great 
majority of authors,—and numerous they are beyond all cal- 
culation,—earn a livelihood by the pen. The emoluments of 
the profession bear no comparison to those, which are yielded 
by it in England, so that the tribe of writers is generally con- 
demned to the most griping poverty. I have been no less 
astonished than grieved, by the domestic lot of many authors 
whom I have known in the French metropolis; men of no small 
ability, of indefatigable industry, and even of high reputation. 
An Italian poet remarks that the swan sings only when she 
has a well-built nest, gentle breezes, and substantial! food; and 
that Parnassus is not to be ascended by those who are afflicted 
with biting cares. : 


Lieto nido, esca dolce, auro cortese 
Bramano i cign, et non siva in Parnassa 
Con le cure mordaci. 


The verse however figuratively beautiful, will not be deemed 
by those who are acquainted with Paris, to be substantively 
true.—Poverty has a tendency to weaken the sense of inde- 
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endence, and to produce a servile and venal spirit; and it is 

this effect which is most to be deplored, with regard to the 

writers of the French metropolis, under the present system of 
vernment. 

The elder Lalande, the celebrated Professor of Astronomy 
and one of the most extraordinary men of his age, was among 
the first of the distinguished Savans, with whom it was my good 
fortune to become acquainted. He died during my residence 
at Paris, and after his decease, had that justice done to his stu- 
pendous powers and acquirements, which, as it happens to 
many others, was refused to him during the last years of his 
life. Lalande, if not the most profound and original, was cer- 
tainly the most learned astronomer of France, and the princi- 
pal benefactor of the science, to which he was so passionately 
devoted. He was remarkable for the most egregious vanity, 
and for the broadest eccentricities of character, and almost 
equally eminent for the most noble virtues of the heart. By a 
very singular perversion of intellect, he became a professed 
atheist about the commencement of the Revolution, pro- 
nounced, inthe year 1793,in the Pantheon, a discourse against 
the existence of a God, with the red cap upon his head, and 
displayed on this subject, the most absolute insanity during the 
rest of his life. This monstrous infatuation betrayed him into 
the most whimsical acts of extravagance, and particularly into 
the publication of a Dictionary of Atheists, in which he en- 
registered, not only many of “ the illustrious dead” but a great 
number of his cotemporaries, and among these, some of the 
principal dignitaries of the empire. 

This circumstance led to an occurrence in the Institute, 
which that body will not soon forget. At an extraordinary 
sitting of all the classes convoked for the purpose, when La- 
lande was present, a letter from the Emperor was announ- 
ced, and read aloud, in which it was declared that Mr. de 
Lalande had fallen into a state of dotage,and was forbid- 
den to publish thereafter any thing under his own name.— 
The old astronomer rose very solemnly, bowed low, and 
replied, that he would certainly obey the orders of his 
majesty. His atheistical absurdities deserved, no doubt, 
to be repressed, but, besides the singularity of this form of in- 
terdiction, there was an unnecessary degree of severity in it, 
as the end might have been attained without so public a 
humiliation. Lalande was notoriously superannuated, and not 
therefore a fit object for this species of punishment. Some 
consideration, moreover, was due to his many private virtues, 
to his rank in the scientific world, and to the large additions 
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which he had made to the stock of human knowledge. His 
atheistical opinions arose, not from any moral depravity, but 
from a positive alienation of mind on religious topics. He was 
not the less conspicuous for the most disinterested generosity; 
for warm feelings of humanity; for the gentleness of his man- 
ners;—for the soundness of his opinions on questions of sci- 
ence, and for a certain magnanimity with regard to the merits 
of his rivals and detractors. The extravagance of his opinions 
and his manners during his dotage, rendered him an object of 
almost universal derision in Paris, and subjected him to the 
most cruel and indecent mockery. It became fashionable, even 
among those who had derived their knowledge from his les- 
sons, and experienced his bounty, to depreciate his merits both 
as an astronomer and as a man. Lalande had the misfortune 
of living to see a maxim verified in his own regard, which has 
been exemplified in every age and country—that some disciples 
may become superior to their masters.—But he was, never- 
theless, at all times among the luminaries of science, and to him 
astronomy was indebted, for more substantial and unremitted 
services, than to any one of his cotemporaries. 

No person of the last century made so brilliant a début 
upon the world of science as Lalande, nor was any savan ever 
rewarded, during so long a course of years, with so many scien- 
tific honours, or feasted with more intoxicating homage. Be- 
fore the age of twenty five, he was admitted into almost all the 
learned academies of the world, and pensioned by the principal 
monarchs of the continent. He travelled through nearly ail the 
States of Europe, and was every where received with demon- 
strations of the most enthusiastic respect, not only by the learn- 
ed of every description, but by all who were most distinguished 
in rank or fortune. In Italy, upon which he wrote the best 
book of travels now extant, he was overwhelmed with atten- 
tions by Clement the thirteenth, and pursued, from the remo- 
test extremities of that country, by its most distinguished or- 
naments in every department of knowledge and taste. He 
found his bust in most of the observatories of Germany, and 
was greeted with the surname of the God of Astronomy in 
some of the cities of the North. His reception in England 
was of the most flattering kind, and in fact all his journeys were 
but a continued succession of brilliant triumphs. Before he had 
passed the age of thirty, he numbered among his correspondents 
and his private friends, some of the reigning princes of Germa- 


ny, and almost every author or savan of note in Europe. His 
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works would embrace more than sixty ponderous volumes,* © 


and correspond, by their learning and utility, to the high repu- 
tation which he enjoyed. It is not therefore much to be won- 
dered at, if the circumstances of his early life produced that 
delirium of vanity, if I may be allowed the expression, which 
marked his character in the last stages of his career. 

In the conversations which I had with him, not many months 
before his death, I frequently saw occasion to admire, both the 
brilliancy of his imagination, and the copiousness of his know- 
ledge; but it was impossible to confine him, for any length of 
time, to a rational strain of discourse. His mind reverted in- 
cessantly to his favourite theory of Atheism, and to his own 
personal merits, upon which he expatiated with a complacency, 
that would have been irresistibly ludicrous, if it had not exhi- 
bited so melancholy a proof of the imbecility of human nature 
even when most eminently gifted. When he spoke, however, 
of republican institutions and of this country, he displayed a 
liberality of sentiment and an ardent attachment to the cause of 
freedom, which, with me, made full amends for his egotism. 
His passion for astronomical studies never deserted him.— 
Until the moment of his. dissolution, he was engaged in deep 
calculations, and in the most elaborate researches. He was at 
all times lavish of his fortune, in favour of the interests of sci- 
ence, and gave to the Institute in the year 1802, a considerable 
sum in perpetuity, the interest of which, was to be allotted to 
the person, who produced the best work on Astronomy, or 
made the most important discovery in that science, in the 
course of the year. I was present at his funeral which was at- 
tended by his brethren of the Institute, and rendered particu- 
larly solemn, by the discourse pronounced over his grave. Du- 
pont de Nemours now one of the most prominent of the literati 
of Paris, and who, as you may recollect, resided at New York 
a few years ago, stepped forth from the crowd, with the tears 
flowing rapidly from his eyes, and in the course of a very touch- 
ing panegyric on the deceased, recited acts of benevolence, 
which had fallen under his own observation, that would have 
done honour to a Howard. He made one striking observation, 
in which his whole auditory appeared to acquiesce at once; 
“ that Lalande had much more religion than he was conscious 
of possessing.” 

Lalande was below the middle size, and exhibited one of the 
ugliest faces that I have ever seen. He was, however, nota 


*The chief of these is his “ History of Astronomy” in four volumes 
quarto—the best elementary treatise on that science that has ever been 
published. 
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little vain of his person, and extremely fond of narrating the 
conquests, which he had achieved in his youth, over the hearts 
of half the princesses of Europe. The egotism which com- 
pletely vanquished his judgment in his old age, blinded him 
to the absurdity and falsehood of the recital on this head, 

which he never failed to make, even to his casual visiters. He 
fancied that he had arrived at absolute perfection, and pub- 
lished at various times a notification to the world “ that he 
possessed all the virtues and good qualites of human nature.” 
A wit of Paris very earnestly requested him on one of these 
occasions * at least to deduct that of modesty.” His manners 
were exceedingly engaging, and his conversation was enliven- 
ed by brilliant sallies, and by a singular degree of candour and 
naiveté. Lalande addressed a delineation of himself to a lady 
who had promised to write his life. I cannot resist the temp- 
tation oftranscribing it for you, as it exhibits an amusing spe- 
cimen of the superlative vanity, and for the most part, a very 
just picture of the character, of this extraordinary man. 

“Tam” says he ‘tan enemy of show and ostentation; my 
“amour propre (and every one has his share) has but one ob- 
“‘ject—literary glory. My patience and temper can withstand 
“any vexations arising either from sickness, disappointment or 
injustice. 

“T exercise the most liberal indulgence with regard to the 
** faults or follies of others. I find every thing good. I can bear 
* pleasantry, sarcasm or even slander, but I know how to rally 
‘in my turn. I dislike the common pleasures of the world. I 
‘*T cannot endure gambling, shows or feasts. 

“IT never go to the play: study and the converse of intelli- 
persons,—particularly of well-informed women—are 
“my only amusements. Such have been for me in regular suc- 
“cession, the meetings of Mde. Geoffrin, du Bocage, du Dé- 
“fant, de Bourdic, de Beauharnais, de Salm, &c. In frequent- 
“ing their societies, I always go on foot, and sometimes take 
“Jong walks:—my object in so doing is to encounter mendi- 
“cants, and I take pleasure in relieving them. 

“ Thave often lent, and my money has been rarely returned, 
“but I have never reclaimed it. My honesty of speech often 
“degenerates into rudeness. I have never been able to dis- 
““semble the truth, even when it was calculated to offend. I 
“have often fallen out with old friends, in consequence of refu- 
“sing them my suffrage at academic elections. I never could 
“bear the weight of hatred on my mind; I have made many 
** enemies by my candour, but I never hated and have always 
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“ endeavoured to conciliate them. I love whatever contributes 
‘to the perfection of mankind, and care very little for what 
‘“‘ contributes to their amusement. 

“‘ Gratitude is so deeply implanted in my heart, that I weep 
*¢ involuntarily, whenever I recollect the proofs, which I have 
‘either given or received of this feeling. The numerous in- 
‘* stances of ingratitude which I have experienced, have never 
“¢ diminished the warmth of my acknowledgment for favours. 

“Among the distinguished men who have honoured me 
“‘with their friendship, I recollect with pleasure, Montes- 
“quieu, Fontenelle, J. J. Rousseau, Dalembert, Clairaut, 
“‘ Maupertuis, La Condamine, Voltaire, Réaumur, Euler, 
Barthélemi, Raynal, Macquer, &c. 

“ The last wished me to marry his daughter: I refused her 
‘* from a motive of friendship to the family; she deserved a bet- 
match. 


“I can acknowledge without pain the superiority of my col- 


“Jeagues in science. I declared, in my eulogium of Pingré, 


“‘that the academy had committed a mistake, in deciding in 
‘¢ my favour at an election. 

‘“‘ I am reproached with speaking too often of myself. I ac- 
“ knowledge this defect, and have no other excuse to offer 
“but my natural sincerity, and my love of truth. I maintain 
“‘that it is treason against the community, to be silent in rela- 
“tion to the vices of others. It is sacrificing the good, from a 
‘“‘ mistaken charity to the bad. I love my family. I have given 
“up to them the enjoyment of my income, even during my life- 
“time. I have loved women much; I love them still. I have 
‘“‘ always endeavoured to contribute to their improvement: my 
‘¢ passion for them has always been reasonable; they have never 
“‘ injured my fortune, nor interfered with my studies. They 
‘“‘ have never made me pay a morning visit. I have sometimes 
*‘ said to handsome women: ‘ it only rests with you to make 
‘¢ me happy, but it is not in your power to make me miserable.’ 
“ They tell me that I have never truly loved—granted; if to 
‘love truly, it be necessary to turn fool. 

“Tam rich; but I have no caprices or wants. I have but few 
‘“‘ servants, and no horses; I am temperate and simple in my 
“habits: I never ride—I can sleep any where:—great opu- 
“ lence or high rank would be useless to me. 

“I am well prepared for death: when I write a note or a 
“memoir I say to myself—this perhaps is the last: but it is a 
“‘ great gratification for me to render an additional service to 
‘* astronomy, and to add another stone to the edifice of my re- 
putation. 
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“IT am satisfied not only with my physical constitution but | 
“with my moral being; with my philosophy-—with my sensi- 
** bility; with my disposition to stigmatize vice, although it has 
“made me many enemies; I enjoy therefore all the happiness 
“of which humanity is capable: Iam one of the most con- 
“tented men on earth, and I can say, as Bayard did, that I 
“‘ feel my soul glide away from me satisfied with herself.” 

So much for Lalande. I shall say more in my next on the 
subject with which I commenced this letter. 
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The Lady of the Lake. 


3 No poetical works, not excepting even those of Cowper and q 
Burns, have been more widely circulated or read with more 4 
Hay avidity in this country, than those of Walter Scott, who is now 7 
Hi as a poet, on the highest pinnacle of fame and popularity. The. q 
4 *¢ Lay of the Last Minstrel” belongs to every private library, 4 
| and is familiar to the memory, of almost every man among us, 4 
who has the most inconsiderable pretensions to literature. In 
the course of a very few months, we shall be enabled to extend 
the same remark to “ the Lady of the Lake” the chef d’euvre 
of the Scottish bard, and the most admirable and enchanting 
of all the productions of the Scottish muse. It is stated in the 
English Review that thirty thousand copies of “ the Lay” had 
been sold at home, and that the demand for “ the Lady of the 
Lake” was still more considerable. We cannot speak with ab- 
solute precision, as to the currency of these two poems in the 
United States, but we are certainly within bounds, when we 
venture to affirm, that at least five thousand copies of the first 
have been printed and sold among us, and already about four 
thousand of the last. A principal bookseller of this city dispos- 
ed of a thousand copies of “ the Lady of the Lake” in the 
course of a few weeks, of an edition printed by himself, and 
which would have done honour to any English press. This 
statement should be sufficient, we think, to soften the strong 
prejudices,which the illustrious poet of whom we are speaking, 
entertains against wepublicans, and republican institutions of 
every description. 'He may learn from it,that although we 
could not relish monarchy in any shape at home, we can still } 
| relish good poetry, and know how to estimate the genius, and i 
hat are ready to do full justice to the admirable powers, of a 
ae monarchical poet. 
Hii - We have often been asked in the country of Mr. Scott, 
a whether the people of the United States were generally 
acquainted with the poetry of Burns and Beattie. The answer 
which we have given, and which we still give, to this query, is 
calculated to startle the credulity of those, who see in us a 
mere tilling and shopkeeping race. We are quite satisfied 
that—proportionably to the difference in the population of 
the two countries,—the works of the two poets we have just 
cited and even of Mr. Scott, are here more widely circulated, 
more generally read,and perhaps better understood, than in 
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England taken separately from Scotland. The dialect of the 
latter is more familiar and more grateful to us than to the in- 
habitants of her sister kingdom. We look with more reverence 
upon the literary and scientific character of Scotland, and are 
always prepared to receive with admiration, the intellectual 
offspring of her capital, which we consider as the metropolis of 
genius and learning. The diffusionof English literature through- 


out the United States can be credible only to those, who have 


opportunities of personal observation. The sterling poets of 
England, such as Milton, Shakspeare, Pope and Cowper are 
read and admired here, by that class of society which, in 
Europe, scarcely aspires to the rudiments of letters. The great 
English historians are to be found in our huts and farm- 
houses, and editions of them are multiplied without number. 
Almost every work of merit, on subjects of general literature, 
now produced in England, is received here, within the space of 
two or three months, and reprinted without delay. Nor do we 
wait for the opinion of English critics before we read and ad- 
mire. 

The gross ignorance which prevails, even among the studi- 
ous classes of our parent state, with regard to our progress in 
letters, and the constitution of our society, can be traced to 
very oti ious and sufficient causes; but we must confess, that 
we are somewhat at a loss, to account for the ostentatious and 
sometimes malevolent contempt, with which we are named by 
the very writers and politicians, whose genius we so much ad- 
mire, and whose productions we peruse with so much delight. 
There is not only much of ingratitude and injustice in this 
proceeding, but it is in the highest degree illiberal and ungene- 
rous. Gibbon remarks “ that he always reflected with pleasure, 
*“‘ that whatever might be the changes in the political situation 
‘¢ of the North American colonies, they would always preserve 
‘* the manners of Europe, and that the English language would 

** probably be diffused over an immense, and populous conti- 
nent.”’—An Englishmanshouldalways hold this language,— 
should never look upon this country without feelings of exul- 
tation, and of the most partial indulgence. No disposition 
would appear to be more natural and just, particularly in the 
mind of an English writer, to whom it should be a most 
delightful, as well as conciliatory anticipation, that he is to 
have, in another hemisphere, a vast body of readers capable, 
by the circumstance of their possessing the same language, 
and from their universal acquaintance with letters, of appre- 
ciating all his excellencies, both of thought and diction, and 
disposed to cherish and propagate his fame, with the most 
eager fondness. Every English poet, historian or philosopher 
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should, when engaged in the business of composition, look to 
this country for some portion of his reward, whether his aim 
be to convey instruction, or to merit applause. We already 
know how “to observe with discrimination and to admire 
‘*‘ with knowledge,” and the time, perhaps, is not far distant 
when this country may begin to exercise a formidable censor- 
ship over the productions of the British press. Under every 
pointof view, the United States are so circumstanced, as to de- 
serve and to expect the kindest sympathies, and the most libe- 
ral toleration from the British nation. We often call to mind 
a beautiful passage on this head, contained in a speech of the 
celebrated Dean of St. Asaph written after his elevation to 
the bench of bishops, in the course of the American war, and 
intended to have been delivered in the house of lords. . 

** My lords,” said this eloquent prelate, “I look upon 
‘¢ North America to be the only great nursery of freemen 
** left upon the face of the earth. We have seen the liberties of 
‘¢ Poland swept away in one year, by treachery and usurpation. 
‘“¢ The free states of Germany are but so many dying sparks, 
‘* going out one after another, and which must all be soon ex- 
‘‘ tinguished under the destructive greatness of their neigh- 
‘‘bours. Holland is little more than a great trading company, 
*‘ with luxurious manners and an exhausted revenue; with 
‘¢ little strength and with less spirit. Switzerland alone is free 
*¢ and happy within the narrow enclosures of her rocks and 
“ valleys. As for the state of this country, my lords, I can only 
“‘ refer myself to your own private thoughts: I am inclined to 
‘‘ think and hope the best of public liberty. Were I to describe 
‘‘ her, according to my own ideas at this moment, I should say 
‘* that she has a sickly countenance, but I trust she has a strong 
‘* constitution. 

‘“¢ But, whatever may be our future fate, the greatest glory 
“‘ that attends this country, a greater than any nation under 
‘¢ heaven ever enjoyed or even contemplated, is to have form- 
‘‘ed and nursed up to such a state of security and happiness, 
‘‘those communities which we are now so eager to oppress, 
‘‘ and even to extinguish. We ought to cherish them as the 
‘‘ immortal monuments of our public justice and wisdom; as 
‘* the heirs of our better days; of our old arts and manners, and 
‘‘ of our expiring national virtues. For what work of art, or 
‘* power, or public utility, ever equalled the glory of having 
‘“‘ peopled a vast continent without guilt or bloodshed? To 
‘‘ have given them the best arts of life and government, and to 
“‘ have suffered them, under the shelter of our authority, to 
‘acquire in peace the skill to use them? In comparison of 
“‘ this, the policy of governing by influence, and even the pride 
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“* of war and victory, are dishonest tricks, and poor contemp- 
* tible pageantry.’ 


Let us however abandon this topic, to say something of 
“The Lady of the Lake.” It is now in the hands of all our 
readers, and we shall not therefore indulge them with any 
extracts, but merely state our general impressions with regard 
to this admirable poem. We read it, to use a French phrase 
tout dune haleine—in one breath, and throughout with sen- 
timents of unmingled delight, and unvarying approbation. We 
pronounced it without hesitation, to be the masterpiece of its 
author, and after having again dwelt upon every line, and ex- 
amined anew the “ Lay” and “ Marmion,” we continue to ad- 
here to our first opinion. The story of * The Lady of the Lake” 
is infinitely more captivating, and at the same time much more 
regular, than that of the other poems of Mr. Scott: the versi- 
fication is more full, rich and harmonious: the blemishes of 
every kind much fewer and less important: and the dramatic 

effect is incomparably fine. As a picture, in some respects, of 
Highland manners, and as a delineation of the chivalrous 
character, it unites all the excellence of a faithful history, with 
the charms of an ingenious romance.. If to impart pleasure be 
the chief end of poetry, Mr. Scott has succeeded, as fully as any 
favourite of Apollo that ever lived. We know of no poem in any 
language, with the exception of the Orlando Furioso,to which, 
in many points, it bears a resemblance, that is better fitted than 
“ The Lady of the Lake” to enthral the fancy, and to mono- 
polize the attention of the reader. Ellen, Douglas, Roderick- 
Dhu, and Fitz James take completa possession of the mind. 
The reader tollows them through the train of their adven- 
tures, with the same steady interest:that is felt in the perusal 
of the Arabian Tales, while the liveliest sympathies of the 
heart are kept in unremitting activity, and the imagination 
constantly recreated, with graphic delineations of the most 
singular clearness, and of the most picturesque beauty. Sir. 
Scott copies both from the internal language, and the exterior 
imagery of nature, with astonishing fidelity and success. He 
may confidently say with Dante, 


Io mi son un che: quando 
Natura spira, noto, ed a quel modo 
Che detta d’intro, vo significando. 


In “ The Lady of the Lake,” he has made a most valuable 
gift to the mony Se world. Pliny styles the epic poem che most 
precious fruit of the human mind:—* pretiosissimum hum ini 


* animi opus.” The work of Mr. Scot, has not, it is true, the 
I. 
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dignity or majesty of the Epopee, but it has many of its 
most attractive features, and if it cannot be well denominated 
the most precious, it is, at least, one of the most enchanting pro- 
ductions of the intellect. In the construction of the poem there 
appears to us but one prominent defect, and that is, the little 
relief which is given to the character of Malcolme Graeme, the 
favoured lover of the heroine. In the middle cantos he is for- 
gotten altogether, and is scarcely wished for, or expected, at 
the dénouement of the plot. This blemish strikes every 
reader, and has been remarked by all the critics. It is so pal- 
pable as to excite some surprise that it escaped the notice of 
the poet. 

“ The Lady of the Lake” has been reviewed in nearly all 
the literary journals of Great Britain. We have read most of 
their criticisms, and have found none that has given us much 
satisfaction, but that of the Edinburgh Review. In their ex- 
amination of this poem, the Scottish censors have manifested 
that superiority over all their competitors, which they never 
fail to display, whenever their unrivalled powers of analysis 
and expression are called forth, by a theme of great interest or 
importance. Although the political opponents, and, in some 
respects, the literary rivals, of Mr. Scott, they have done jus- 
tice to his merits,and have, with perfect impartiality, and with 
the most admirable force and originality of thought, pointed 
out not only the distinguishing excellence of this poem, but 
the characteristic features of the author’s genius. We ear- 
nestly recommend the whole of this critique to our readers, 
and shall subjoin a few extracts from it, which may serve to 
express, in language much stronger than any we ourselves 
could employ, the opinions which we entertain, with regard 
both to the particular work under consideration, and to the 
general merits of Mr. Scott’s poetry. 


‘“¢ Of this poem (the Lady of the Lake) we are,” say the Re- 
viewers “ inclined to think more highly than of either of Mr. 
‘‘ Scott’s publications. We are more sure, however, that it has 
‘6 fewer faults, and that it has greater beauties; and as its beau- 
“‘ ties bear a strong resemblance to those with which the pub- 
“ lic has already been made familiar in those celebrated works, 
‘“* we should not be surprised if its popularity were less splen- 
“¢ did and remarkable. For our own parts, however, we are of 

‘* opinion, that it will be oftener read hereafter than cither of 
‘¢ them; and that, if it had appeared first in the series, their re- 
‘“* ception would have been less favourable than that which it 
‘“* has experienced. It is more polished in its diction, and more 
‘yegular in its versification; the story is conducted with infi- 
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*“‘ nitely more skill and address; there is a greater proportion 
“of pleasing and tender passages, with much less antiqua- 
“ rian detail; and, upon the whole, a larger variety of charac- 
“ters, more artfully and judiciously contrasted. There is 
‘‘ nothing so fine, perhaps, as the battle in Marmion—or so 
‘“‘ picturesque as some of the sketches in “The Lay;” but 
“‘there is a richness and a spirit in the whole piece, which 
** does not pervade either of these poems,—a profusion of in- 
** cident and a shifting brilliancy of colouring, that reminds us 
‘* of the witchery of Ariosto,—and a constant elasticity, and 
‘* occasional energy, which seem to belong more peculiarly to 
“ the author now before us.” 


The following is their view of the general merits of the 
poet. 

“¢ Confident in the force and originality of his own genius, 
* Mr. Scott has not been afraid to avail himself of common- 
*¢ places both of diction and of sentiment, whenever they ap- 
‘peared to be beautiful or impressive,—using them how- 
‘“* ever, at all times, with the skill and spirit of an inventor: 
“and quite certain that he could not be mistaken for a 
“ plagiarist or imitator, he has made free use of that great 
“‘ treasury of characters, images and expressions, which had 
“been accumulated by the most celebrated of his predeces- 
“¢ sors;—at the same time that the rapidity of his transitions, 
“‘ the novelty of his combinations, and the spirit and variety 
*“‘ of his own thoughts and inventions, show plainly that he 
“* was a borrower from any thing but poverty, and took only 
*¢ what he could have given if he had been born in an earlier 
“¢ generation. The great secret of his popularity, however, 
“¢ and the leading characteristic of his poetry, appear to us to 
*¢ consist evidently in this, that he has made more use of com- 
*“¢ mon topics, images and expressions, than any original ‘poet 
“¢ of later times; and, at the same time, displayed more genius 
‘and originality than any recent author who has worked in 
“‘ the same materials. By the latter peculiarity, he has entitled 
himself to the admiration of every description of readers; — 
“ by the former, he is recommended in an especial manner to 
“¢ the inexperienced, at the hazard of some little offence to the 
** more cultivated and fastidious. | 

‘““ In the choice of his subjects, for example, he does not 
‘“‘ attempt to interest merely by fine observation or pathetic 
*¢ sentiment, but takes the assistance of a story, and enlists the 
“‘reader’s curiosity among his motives for atiention. Then 
“‘ his characters are all selected from the most common dra 
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“‘ matis persone of poetry;—kings, warriors, knights, outlaws, 
“ nuns, minstrels, secluded damsels, wizards, and true lovers. 
“« He never ventures to carry us into the cottage of the peasant, 
“like Crabbe or Cowper; nor into the bosom of domestic pri- 
“ vacy, like Campbell; nor among creatures of imagination, like 
“ Southey or Darwin. Such personages, we readily admit, are 
“ not in themselves so interesting or striking as those to whom 
“ Mr. Scott has devoted himself; but they are far less familiar 
“in poetry—and are therefore more likely, perhaps, to engage 
“the attention of those to whom poetry is familiar. In the 
*“ management of the passions, again, Mr. Scott appears to us 
‘* to have pursued the same popular, and comparatively easy 
“course. He has raised: all the most familiar and poetical 
“ emotions, by the most obvious aggravations, and in the 
“most compendious and judicious way. He has dazzled 
*¢ the reader with the splendour, and even warmed him with 
*‘ the transient heat of various affections; but he has nowhere 
“ fairly kindled him with enthusiasm, or melted him into ten- 
** derness. Writing for the world at large, he has wisely ab- 
“‘ stained from attempting to raise any passion to a height te 
“ which worldly people could not be transported; and con- 
‘“* tented himself with giving his reader the chance of feeling, 
“asa brave, kind and affectionate gentleman should often 
‘** feel in the ordinary course of his existence, without trying 
to breathe into him either that lofty enthusiasm which dis- 
“ dains the ordinary business and amusements of life, or that 

** quiet and deep sensibility which unfits for all its pursuits. 
“ With regard to diction and i imagery, too, it is quite obvious, 
* that Mr. Scott has not aimed at writing either in a pure ora 
*“¢ very consistent style. He seems to have been anxious only to 
‘‘ strike, and to be easily and universally understood; and, for 
‘this purpose, to have culled the most glittering and con- 
** spicuous expressions of the most popular authors, and to 
“ have interwoven them in splendid confusion with his own 
“ nervous diction and irregular versification. Indifferent whe- 
“ ther he coins or borrows, and drawing with equal freedom 
* on his memory and his imagination, he goes boldly forward, 
‘in full reliance on a never-failing abundance; and dazzles, 
“with his richness and variety, even those whe are most apt 
‘to be offended with his glare and irregularity. There is 
“nothing, in Mr, Scott, of the severe and majestic style of 
‘¢ Milton—or of the terse and fine composition of Pope—or 
“ of the elaborate elegance and melody of Campbell—or even 
‘“‘of the flowing and redundant diction of Southey.—But 
‘* there is a medley of bright images and glowing words, set 
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“ carelessly and loosely together—a diction, tinged- succes- 
* sively with the careless richness of Shakspeare, the harsh- 
“‘ ness and antique simplicity of the old romances, the home- 
“ liness of vulgar ballads and anecdotes, and the sentimental 

“ glitter of the most modern poetry,—passing from the bor- 
“‘ders of the ludicrous to those of the sublime—alternately 
“ minute and energetic—sometimes artificial, and frequently 
“ negligent—but always full of spirit and vivacity,—-abound- 
“ing in images, that are striking, at first sight, to minds of 
“ every contexture—and never expressing a sentiment which 
“it can cost the most ordinary ceader any exertion to com- 

* prehend. 

“ Such seem to be the leading qualities that have contri- 
“buted to Mr. Scott’s popularity; and, as some of them are 
‘“‘ obviously of a kind to diminish his merit in the eyes of 
“ more fastidious judges, it is but fair to complete this view 
“of his peculiarities by a hastv notice of such of them as en- 
“title him to unqualified admiration;—and here it is impos- 
* sible not to be struck with that vivifving spirit of strength 
“ and animation which pervades all the inequalities of his 
“composition, and keeps constantly on the mind of the 
“ reader the impression of great power, spirit and intrepidity. 
“« There is nothing cold, creeping or feeble, in all Mr. Scott’s 

poetry;—no lehorious littleness, or puling classical af- 
“ fectation. He has his failures, indeed, like other people; 
“but he always attempts vigorously; and never fails in his 
“‘ immediate object, without accomplishing something far be- 
“‘ yond the reach of an ordinary writer. Even when he wan- 
“‘ ders from the paths of pure taste, he leaves behind him the 
‘* footsteps of a powerful genius; and moulds the most humble 
*¢ of his materials into a form worthy of a nobler substance. 
* Allied to this inherent vigour and animation, and in a great 
* degree derived from it, is that air of facility and freedom 
*¢ which adds so peculiar a grace to Mr. Scott’s compositions. 
“¢ There is certainly no living poet whose works seem to come 
“ from him with so much ease, or who so seldom appears to 
*‘ labour, even in the most burdensome parts of his perform- 
“ ance. He seems, indeed, never to think, either of himself 
“‘ or his reader, but to be completely identified and lost in the 
‘‘ personages with whom he is occupied; and the attention of 
“the reader is consequently either transferred, unbroken, to 
“¢ their adventures, or, if it glance back for a moment to the 
‘¢ author, it is only to think how much more might be done, 
“by putting forth that strength at full, which has, without 
“‘ effort, accomplished so many wonders. It is owing partly 
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“to these qualities, and partly to the great variety of his 
“ style, that Mr. Scott is much less frequently tedious than 
“any other bulky poet with whom we are acquainted. His 
“store of images is so copious, that he never dwells upon one 
“long enough to produce weariness in the reader; and, even 
“ where he deals in borrowed or in tawdry wares, the rapidity 
“‘ of his transitions, and the transient glance with which he is 
“¢ satisfied as to each, leave the critic no time to be offended, 
‘¢ and hurry him forward along with the multitude, enchanted 
** with the brilliancy of the exhibition. Thus, the very fre- 
** quency of his deviations from pure taste, comes, in some 
“ sort, to constitute their apology; and the profusion and 
“¢ variety of his faults to afford a new proof of his genius. 

“« These, we think, are the general characteristics of Mr. 
* Scott’s poetry. Among his minor peculiarities, we might 
“ notice his singular talent for description, and especially for 
“ the description of scenes abounding in motion or action of 
“any kind. In this department, indeed, we conceive him to 
“be almost without a rival, either among modern or ancient 
“‘ poets; and the character and process of his descriptions are 
‘as extraordinary as their effect is astonishing. He places 
“ before the eyes of his readers a more distinct and complete 
“picture, perhaps, than any other artist ever presented by 
“‘ mere words; and yet he does not enumerate all the visible 
“ parts of the subject with any degree of minuteness, nor con- 
*¢ fine himself, by any means, to what is visible. The singular 
‘*¢ merit of his delineations, on the contrary, consists in this, 
“ that with a few bold and abrupt strokes, he finishes a most 
* spirited outline,—and then instantly kindles it by the sud- 
“den light and colour of some moral affection. There are 
‘“¢ none of his fine descriptions, accordingly, which do not de- 
‘‘ rive a great part of their clearness and picturesque effect, as 
“ well as their interest, from the quantity of character and 
“ moral expression which is thus blended with their details, 
“ and which, so far from interrupting the conception of the 
“external object, very powerfully stimulate the fancy of 
“the reader to complete it; and give a grace and a spirit to 
“the whole representation, of which we do not know where 
* to look for any other example.” 
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Wallace, or the Fight of Falkirk. 


This beautiful little poem is by far the happiest of all the 
imitations of Mr. Scott’s manner. It is the production of 
a lady—‘ Miss Holford” and exhibits very uncommon 
powers, both of fancy and versification. We are happy 
to find that it has been republished in this country, and 
can, with great confidence, recommend it to our readers. 
It professes to be no more than a description of the battle 
of Falkirk, in which the liberties of Scotland were “ for a 
time cloven down,” and has therefore very little variety 
of incident. But the account of this battle, and of some of the 
preceding and subsequent adventures of Wallace, is wrought 
up with great spirit, and imbued with considerable interest. 
The history of her hero has been rendered familiar to our 
public by the prose romance of Miss Porter, “ The Scot- 
‘“‘ tish Chiefs,” which has had so wide a circulation among 
us. The ignominious death of the Scottish chieftain, upon 
which Miss Porter dwells with so much pathos, could not 
well be minutely described in a poem of this description. 
Miss Holford has closed her work witha mere allusion to 
this topic, in which she has displayed considerable ingenuity 
and skill. 

“* Now, ye who list, with Wallace go, 
‘** To mark the closing scene of woe! 
I cannot!—On the failing string, 
“* With faltering touch, my fingers ring! 
“‘ The sorrowing muse her wing has spread, 
** And tir’d of earth, is heaven-ward fled! 
** ] wake! and all the sounding theme 
** Seems like a sleep-erected dream! 
** But ’tis not so.—Though Wallace’ dust, 
** Is long since scatter’d by the gust, 
** His name lives still, cherish’d and shrin’d 
‘* In every Scottish patriot’s mind! 
‘** Perchance his spirit hover’d nigh, 
“© And as I pour’d the descant high, 
“* Drank of the votive strain, and bless’d it from the sky.” 


As the“ Fight of Falkirk” may not be known to very many 
of our readers, we shall lay before them two or three additional 
extracts, as specimens of the general merits of the work. The 
death of Guy earl of Warwick slain by the hand of Wallace is 
thus finely described. 

«* And now more dreadful, fierce, and-fell, 
‘* Than the spent muse has breath to tell, 
“© The mortal combat grows! 


‘¢ Earl Warwick’s helm has touch’d the ground, 
‘« Spouting from many a ghastly wound, 
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«© The sanguinary river flows! 

«¢ Dire, as a fumish’d wolf, he turns, 

** Foaming, the gory earth he spurns; 

“ With baffled wrath, unskill’d despair, 
** Idly he spent his strokes in air, 

** Whilst every gash his rival lent 

‘* Yawn’d wide, as it would give the mighty spirit vent! 
** Yet the soul fled not.—Fierce and grim, 
** It would have still maintain’d the fight, 
** But the stunn’d brain and eye-balls dim, 
** The wasting strength; and failing limb, 
** Confess’d his foeman’s might! 

** On his stern brow the pain-drops break, 
** And paleness shrouds his dusky cheek! 
** Anguish was in his mighty heart, 

‘** He felt his limbs forsake their part; 

*€ Feebly his arm the falchion wields, 

** Each trembling joint beneath him yields; 
** Still, still he struggles!—’tis in vain! 

** Conquered he sinks upon the plain, 

** On the pale rose his hand had cropp’d 


** All powerless, faint and wan the noble Warwick dropp’d.” 


“* Ah! would the muse could drop the tear, 
** Distinct, on every hero’s bier! 

** Well-pleas’d, the embalming dew to shed, 
** On every patriot’s cherish’d head! 

** But many a name has envious time 

** Snatch’d from the fame-bestowing rhyme, 
“* Which might have blazed on history’s page, 
** To light this fearful, lowering age: 

** But man, alas! since first began 

** The fickle, wavering race of man, 

** Through every clime and age the same, 

‘© Has stain’d his crest, and stoop’d to shame; 
‘* Fear’d for his land to strike the blow, 

‘* Or basely sold her to the foe! 


*¢ Where is the breast of iron mould, 

** Stern, inaccessible, and cold, 

** Which melts not when its proud distress 
*© Is balm’d by pity’s gentleness? 

‘* It pierces through the warrior’s steel, 

*¢ His cares to soothe, his wounds to heal; 
*© It creeps into the rankling heart, 

** And if it cures not, lulls the smart; 


_* Ajlis not lost, if by our side 


** One faithful lingerer fondly stays, 

“‘ But life’s dark waste, so wild and wide, 
“* Seems lessen’d on our gaze! 

°Tis sweet on some familiar face 

*¢ The mild reflected tear to trace, 

“© And sympathy’s responding sigh 

‘Is music to the frozen ear of misery.” 


«© When we stand on the dark grave’s fearful brink, 
‘*« When we touch the verge of the world below, 
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** When our lip shall be wet with the chill, cold drink, 
** The latest drop in our cup of woe, 

** When the warrior quits his useless brand, 

** Andthe sceptre slips from the nerveless hand, 

** When the ardent heart, its tremblings o’er, 

** Shall waver, and hope, and fear, no more, 

** When love’s warm smile, hate’s fiery eye, 

** Must, quench’d in the dust of the churchyard lie— 

‘* If thou knowest a breast like the virgin snow, 

** Pure and unthaw’d on Dunmait’s brow; 

“* Oh! ask when it touches this awful goal, | 
“* What are the thoughts of the passing soul? i 
** The tear that swims in the filmy eye, 

“* The chill, faint breath of the final sigh, 

** These are the passing soul’s reply! 

The fare wel of the lingering mind, 

“* Which hangs on this pleasant world, for ever left behind!” 


The feelings awakened by the approach of a battle in the 
mind of the combatants are well described by Miss Holford. 


“* Yes, it is come! that pause of dread, 

*“* Whose silent interval precedes 

** Men’s faltering footsteps, as they tread 

** Towards sanguinary deeds! 

** There is an hour, whose pressure cold 

** Comes even to the hero’s breast! 

** Each warrior’s heart of human mould 

** Howe’er intrepid, fierce, and bold, 

** Has still that hour confest. 

** It is not when the battle-storm 

** Hurtles along the affrighted skies, 

** It is not when death’s hideous form, 

“* His threatening voice and piercing cries, 
‘«* Shriek in our ears and scare our eyes; 

** It is not when the slogan shout 

** Has sent the death-word ’mid the rout, 

“« Nor ’mid the hail of the arrowy shower, 
«© Nor when we sce the life blood pour; 

** It comes not then—that ghastly hour! 
«<*Tis in the breathless pause before, 

“ While yet unwash’d with human gore, 

‘** Our thoughts ’mid dreams of terror roam, 
<* And sadly muse on things to come! 

** Then shuddering nature half recoils, 

** And half forbids the inhuman toils! 

‘* But *tis too late!—the die is cast! 

“‘ The furies bid to the repast! 

*¢ Oh! from the cradle to the tomb, 

«¢ Comes there no hour so fraught with gloom, 
** As that ere nations meet, to seal each other’s doom.”’ 
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i Storia della Guerra dell’ Independenza degli Stati Uniti 
: d’ America, scritta da Cario Botta. 


So much has been said and written, on the advantages to be 
derived from the study of history, that it would be deemed 
almost impertinent in us, if we undertook to expatiate on that 
subject. We may, however, be permitted to offer a general re- 
commendation on this head to our young countrymen, and to 
point out some of the particular sources, from which the les- 
sons of experience are to be drawn with most profit and plea- 
sure. There does not now exist on the face of the earth, and 
perhaps there never has existed a people, upon whom it is 
more rigidly incumbent, both from motives of interest and 
| duty, to apply to historical studies, than upon the citizens of 
i the United States. The unrivalled felicity of their condition, 
the splendor of their prospects, and the magnitude of the 
dangers to which they are exposed, summon them imperi- 
| ously to make the operation of the human passions, upon the 
: welfare of states, as it is unfolded in the general experience of 
: mankind, the subject of their most eager and unremitting re- 
search. The rise and the decline of the free governments 
which have at any time flourished in the world, should particu- 
larly engage their attention, as they offer, not only the most 
delightful aliment to liberal curiosity, and the most magnificent 
pictures to the fancy, but the most instructive commen- 
taries on our particular situation, and the surest rules of con- 
duct for the members of a free commonwealth. The histories 
of Thucydides, of Polybius, of Livy, and of Sallust among the 
ancients, and those of Ferguson, Gillies, Hume, Machiavel and 
Guicciardini among the moderns, should be habitually read 
and revolved, by such of our youth, as cherish the sacred am- 
bition of administering beneficially the affairs, and preserving 
unimpaired the institutions of this republic. 

There are, also, certain other works, which we would espe- 
cially recommend to their notice, and which may be said to 
contain the philosophy of history, and to be the digests of the 
general principles of state wisdom, as they are to be collected 
from particular cases in the narrative of human fortunes, and 
the great current of human affairs. We allude to such political 
writings as those of Aristotle, of Plato, and of Cicero,—ot 
Bolingbroke, Burke, Montesquieu and Machiavel. The dis- 
courses on Livy, which form a part of the works of the Italian 
politician, contain, perhaps, more copious and valuable instruc- 
tion, for arepublican reader, than any other political discussion 
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in any language. Above all, the history of our own country,— 
short as it is in comparison with that of cotemporary nations,—— 
should be the daily fare of the judgment, and the most distinct 
image on the memory of every man among us, who wishes to 
keep alive in his breast, the enthusiasm of public virtue, and 
to feel habitually, the influence of the soundest maxims of 
freedom and patriotism. Our annals are simple indeed, and 
comparatively brief, but they are, by far the purest, of which 
any people can boast, and rich in the most beautiful, and ani- 
mating examples, of honour, of wisdom, of manly sentiment, 
and courageous enterprize. 

We have been led into these reflections, by the perusal of a 
work, which has recently come into our possession, and upon 
which we have dwelt with more satisfaction, than upon almost 
any other, which it has been our good fortune to peruse. 
It is an Italian history of the war of the independence of 
the United States,—* Storia della guerra dell’ Independenza 
“ degli Stati Uniti d’ America”—published in the commence- 
ment of the present year at Paris, and written by Carlo Botta 

a distinguished member of the academy of Turin, and of the 
re wt body of France. The author was already advan- 
tageously known to the literary world, by a history of Piedmont 
and of the house of Savoy, and has added greatly to his repu- 
tation by the work before us. The style and the distribution of 
the materials, have received the warmest applause from the 
critics of the French metropolis, and as far as a general ac- 
quaintance with the Italian language enables us to judge 
of the former, we very fully concur in their opinion. The 
work consists of four volumes octavo, and is divided into 
fourteen books, which comprize the history of our war, from 
its origin, until the period of genei'al W ashington’ s resigna- 
tion of the chief command. The narrative is copious and 
lucid, and framed from the most authentic, as well as the most 
ample materials. The author appears to have sought out, with 
indefatigable industry,every document calculated to give light 
or fulness to his recital, and to have consulted, with great 
care and minuteness, all the publications, not only of France 
but of this country and of England, from which the most accu 
rate, as well as comprehensive knowledge of our history 1s to 
be drawn. 

He displays not only an admirable degree of skill, in his 
arrangement of the occurrences of a war, of which the action 
was exceedingly complicated, and the theatre immense, but a 
scrupulous adherence to truth, inthe colouring of his facts, and 
in his dclineations of character. His predilection for the Ame- 
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rican cause, which is so manifest throughout, and which must 
be felt by every enlightened and generous mind, never betrays 
him into exaggerated representations of the merits of either 
side. There is but one serious defect, which we have had 
occasion to remark in this work;—the propensity which the 
author evinces, to ascribe too large a share of the success of 
our glorious struggle, to the cooperation of the French. 
The efforts made by these States, anterior to the period when 
the forces of France were brought to their aid, are sufficient 
to show, that they had the ability and the spirit to work out 
their deliverance, even if they had continued to stand alone in 
the contest. This disposition, however, of which we com- 
plain in Mr. Botta, is much more faintly marked than 
might have been expected, when we call to mind, that it is in 
France that his history was published. Livy and Sallust 
are the models, which the auther has chosen in the compo- 
sition of his work. In a well written preface, he states that he 
has laboured assiduously, to assimilate his style to the purest 
standards of strength and simplicity, of which his native lite- 
rature can boast. We remark with pleasure, that he has suc- 
cessfully avoided, the common vices of the modern Italian dic- 
tion, in which force is sacrificed to harmony, and bombast 
mistaken for elevation. It has been a singular gratification 
to us, to see our history in this rich and mellifluous idiom 
which, as it is found in the pages of Mr. Botta, not only re- 
gales the ear, but delights the understanding. 

Towards the conclusion of his work, the Author makes 
some judicious remarks, concerning the establishment of our 
constitution. He observes particularly, and with great truth, 
that the chief causes of the tranquillity, with which we settled 
the forms of our government, were, the sober character and 
sound sense of the people of this country; but at the same time, 
that much was owing to the close affinity between the go- 
vernment which we threw off, and that which we adopted. 
The transition, he adds, was easy and natural, from a mild and 
temperate monarchy, to a well regulated Republic, and re- 
quired none of those violent convulsions, which the passage 
from one extreme to another, both in the moral and physical 
world, almost uniformly entails.* 


* We subjoin, for those who understand the Italian, the text of the passa« 
ges to which we refer, as a specimen of the Author’s manner, and regret 
that our limits will not permit us to enter, at this time, upon a regular analy- 
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The Author speaks of our constitution as a system of polity 
more happily organized, than any other which has ever existed, 
and seems to delight in contemplating the singular felicity 
of the result of a war, which, in its origin, and in its vicis- 


sis of the work. It is in the narrative parts, however, that Mr. de Botta par- 
ticularly excels. 


**Un’ altra, € possente cagione, per la quale la rivoluzione Americana 
ebbe quella riuscita, che i Capi di lei si erano proposto, si fa la poca dif- 
ferenza, che passo tra quella maniera di Governo, dalla quale erano par- 
titi, e quell’ altra, alla quale s’ incamminarono. Imperchiocché non dalla 
Monarchia dispotica andaron essi verso la liberta, ma sibbene da yna Mo- 
narchia temperata; ed é la condizione delle cose morali nell’ uomo, come 
quella deile fisiche, e quella stessa di tutta la natura, nelle quali i totali, 
ed improvvisi cambiamenti non si possono fare senza causare 0 gravi ma- 
lattie, o morti, o rovine. L’autorita regia in America, siccome lontana, e 
dagli ordini di un governo largo tarpata, era poco operosa, 0 poco sentita; 
€ percio, quando gli Americani se la levarono di collo, poco si accorsero 
del cambiamento; e tolla la Realta, e conservati tutti i pristini ordini, si 
trovarono ad un tratto, e naturalmente costituiti in Repubblica.” 


** A questo medesimo esito dell’ Americana rivoluzione contribuirone 
ancora non poco la regola, e la misura, colle quali quei popoli assegnati di 
natura, e nel proposito loro non che costanti, tenaci procedettero. Contenta 
allo aver tolta la Realta, consistettero, e stabilmente perseverarono negli 
antichi ordini, ch’ erano rimasti. Cosi non incontrarono peggio per non aver 
voluto acquista meglio, sapendo, che per lo pitt mal ne incoglie a coloro, che 
cercano miglior pan, che di grano. Conobberoessi ottimamente, che l’inco- 
stanza, e la yolubilita nei propositi scemano gravita alla causa, non le las- 
ciano porre le sue radici, accrescono il numero degli scontenti. Imperci- 
ocche di migliori gambe si corre ad una meta certa, che ad una incerta, e 
quello, che piace all’ uno non piacendo all’ altro, la moltiplicita dei fini 
moltiplica anche coloro, che gli disgradano. Cosi allevarono gli Americani 
la pianta, perche la lasciarono allignare, e colsero il frutto, perché lo lascia- 
rono maturare. Non fecero eglino ad ogni pié sospinto mutazioni nello Stato; 
perché non essendo impazienti di natura, née insopportabili de’ disagj, essen- 
do anzi pazientissimi, e sopportabilissimi, i mali, che pruovavano, non a dif- 
fetti, che credessero esistere negli ordini pubblici, né alla insufficienza, od 
ulla cattivita dei Reggitori, ma sibbene alle difficolta delle circostanze, ed 
alla necessita delle cose attribuivano. Del qual effetto fi anche cagione, che 
in mezzo a quei popoli per la consueta, ed antica maniera del viver loro 
dovevano in minor numero, che in mezzo ad altri trovarsi gli uomini cupi- 
di di maggioreggiare, e di soprastare agli altri. Né era la andazzo, che 
s inimicassero, ed anche s’accalognassero tra di loro gli amici, solo perché 
ano di essi era diventato statuale, e teneva i Maestrati, e I’ altro no. Per- 
cioccheé pid operava in essi l’amor della patria, che ’ambizione. Perilché se 
vi furono la Libertini, e Reali, non vifurono pero Libertini didiversa sorte, 
i quali colle discordie loroel seno di quella lacerassero. I dispareri fra di 
questi furono pochi, e leggieri; ne mai proruppero in isfrenate ire, in guerra 
cittadina, in confiscazioni ed in morti. Quindi uniti prevalsero, e colsero il 
frutto dello avere le proprie discrepanze alla citta’ donato, e la salute della 
Republica al desiderio di sovrastare anteposto. Mirabile esempio, che itur- 
bati, ed avventati consiglj guastano le imprese, e fan rovinare gli Stati; 
mentre i modesti, e temperati le conducono, e gli fondano.” 
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situdes, as well as in its termination, was one of the most edi- 
fying, imposing, and elevating spectacles that the human drama 
ever exhibited. How must a member of the French Legislative 
body feel, when, possessing a mind like that of Mr. Botta, he 
contrasts the sequel of our war, with that of the Revolution of 
France, and the character of our political and social organiza- 
tion, with that of the Empire to which he belongs?——While he 
might compliment us upon the possession of almost all the 
blessings, that can fall to the lot of man in political society, he 
must be satisfied that if we addressed him in our turn, it could 
only be in the language of his countryman Alfieri. 


V’ha patria, dove 

Sol uno vuole, e V obbediscon tutti? 
Patria, onor, liberta, figli, 
Gia dolei nomi, or di noi schiavi in bocca, 
Mal si confzn, finche quell’ respira, 
Che ne rapisce tutto.-Omai le stragi, 
Le violenze, le rapine, Vonte, 

lieve mal; il pessimo € dei mali 
Lalto tremor, che i cuori tutti ingonvbra. 
Non che parlar, neppure osan mirarsi 
Lun Paltro in volto i cittadini incerti: 
Tanto é il sospetto e il diffidar, che trema 
Del fratello il fratel, del figlio il padre: 
Corrotti i vili, intimoriti i buoni, 
Negletti i dubbj: trucidati i prodi, 
Ed avviliti tutti.” 


The history of our Revolution, although embracing a vast 
theatre of action, anda great multiplicity of events, is, never- 
theless, justly viewed and admired by Mr. Botta, as a perfect- 
ly consistent and beautiful whole. Although the scale ofmove- 
ment is immense, the movement itself is simple, and circum- 
scribed, both as to time and object. It has, as it were, all the 
unities—its regular exposition, its intrigue, and its denouement. 
‘Phe object is distinctly seen from the outset; obstacles inter- 
vene, but the plot thickens; the glorious aim is at length suc- 
cessfully achieved, and the nature of the catastrophe such 
as to exalt the dignity, and to heighten the interest of the 


* You have a country where one alone can wish and the rest obey.— 
«* Country, honour, Liberty, children, names once so dear, are profaned in 
*“the mouths of slaves, while that one exists who robs you of them all. 
** Slaughter and violence, rapine and shame are but light evils, when com- 
**nared with that worst of all miseries,—the withering fear which over- 
** whelms every heart. The timorous citizens dare not speak, scarcely dare 
* look each other in the face:—Such is your suspicion and distrust, that the 
** brother fears the brother, the father, the son; the venal are bought, the 
** good intimidated, the upright destroyed, and the whole body of the State 
** debased and oppressed.” 
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whole representation. We wish we could add that nothing has 
since occurred, to weaken the impression, which was then left 
upon the minds of the world! 

There was too, in our war, a sort of climax,—a regularly in- 
creasing complication and variety in the means, which renders 
the march of events still more interesting. First the contest be- 
tween England and her Colonies alone:—then the intervention 
of France; afterwards the implication of Spain and Holland: — 
subsequently the combats of the fleets, both on the American 
and European seas;—the battles of the armies.on the two con- 
tinents, and finally, by the union of all these powers, the humi- 
liation of England, and her compulsory recognition of those 
colonists as an independent people, whom she had, in some sort, 
driven into independence, by her oppression and injustice. 

To all the other sources of dramatic interest, whichthis war 
may be said to possess, there must be added, the moral dignity 
of the personages, who officiated in the scene. The American 
actors engaged in it, both in the senate and in the field, have, we 
can venture to assert, juster claims to the respect and affection 
of mankind, than any other patriots on the records of history, 
whether we look to the purity of their motives, to the wisdom 
of their measures, to the sustained force and persevering tem- 
perance of their resolution, to their fortitude in adversity, or 
to the consummation and consequences of their enterprize. 
They acquired political fame and military glory, but these they 
did not seek; they had but one object and reward in view in all 
their labours and sufferings,and that was, the independence of 
their country. They hallowed their pious work, and put the 
seal upon their own glorious immortality, by erecting, in the 
fabric of our constitution, what we trust will prove, both a fixed 
habitation, and an impregnable fortress for Liberty. Among 
them, was one character, of an heroic elevation known only, 
perhaps, to the /egends of Antiquity, and of which no other ex- 
ample has been seen in modern times. Almost all nations have 
concurred in ascribing to the hero of our Revolution, a combi- 
nation of public and private virtues, such as never before fell 
to the lot of any one of the human species to whom Provi- 
dence had assigned a distinguished part on the theatre of the 
world. 

Our Italian Author appears to have felt the moral sublimity 
which accompanies the name of Washington, and acknowledges 
that he was such a principal figure, as was best suited to the 
‘history piece” of the American war, and alone fitted to per- 
fect the majesty of the canvass. Mr. de Botta dwells con 
amgre upon what he considers as the closing scene of our Re- 
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volution; we mean the abdication of the chief command by 
General Washington, before the Congress assembled at Anna- 

olis. Whoever, in fact, will meditate upon all the recollections 
and the hopes connected with this proceeding, must admit, that 
it exhibited a more august and affecting spectacle, than any 
other to be found, either in the exhibitions of History, or in 
the creations of poetic fancy. 

What, if we admit the superiority of moral over every other 
species of grandeur, when compared to this resignation of 
General Washington, was that of Charles the fifth, upon which 
the historian Robertson descants with so much pomp of sen- 
timent and language? Upon which of these two objects—upon 
the American President in his retirement, or upon Bonaparte 
in his Imperial mantle,—does even the eye of an Italian writer 
dwell with most complacency? We consider it as fortunate for 
the present generation, that they have within their own memo- 
ty a spectacle like our revolution, and such an example as 
that of Washington, to refresh and revive the moral sense, 
which pines and withers at the aspect of the scenes lately 
acted in France, and of the character of the sovereign of the 
European Continent. It is truly a merciful and admirable dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, that there should be placed, by 
the side of the gigantic depravity now exhibited in the other 
hemisphere, a moral excellence of proportions not less colossal, 
to vindicate as it were, his own moral government of man, and 
the reputation of human virtue. 

We consider it also as an edifying tribute paid by vice to 
virtue, and as a signal testimony in favour of the merits of our 
revolution, and of the character of Washington, that a panegy- 
ric upon either, of the nature of the one which this history 
affords, should be permitted to issue from the press in France. 
It has become a systematic plan with the French ruler, and 
the main drift of almost all the histories now published in 
Paris, to vilify the free governments which have at any 
time existed in modern Europe, and to decry the illustrious 
achievements and models of patriotism, that antiquity presents 
to the reverence and imitation of the wise and the good. But 
there is something so pure and venerable in the revolutionary 
history of this country,—so preeminently exalted, and so victo- 
riously sacred in the character of the great American patriot— 
that they have triumphed over the ferocious and malignant 
spirit of a despotism, which studiously proscribes the exhibi- 
tion of every other picture of republican or civic virtue, and 
to which they are, nevertheless, a heavier reproach, and a 
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‘more humiliating contrast, than any other historical tissue 
that human actions or human character can furnish. 

We cannot, moreover, refrain from remarking, that we in- 
voluntarily feel every commendation, which is pronounced 
abroad, upon the actors of our revolution, and every narrative 
of their noble history, as a reproach in some respects to those, 
who are now reaping the rich harvest of their toil. The more 
exalted their services and virtues, the greater is the shame 
which attaches to this country, for the species of oblivion into 
which both their names and their example appear to have 
fallen. If we continue to pursue the path which we have trod- 
den for the three last years, we shall, instead of securing the 
advantages which they won, and of rendering liberty vener- 
able in the eyes of all mankind,—as it is yet fully in our 
power to do,—not only forfeit our inheritance of felicity and 
glory, but for ever shame republican freedom from the face of 
the earth. Although we have the testimony of our senses to 
assure us of the fact, it is yet scarcely credible to our imagi- 
nation, that this country should stand in its present attitude 
towards France; that there should exist in the United States, 
at this moment, no great national memorial of Washington 
and his associates;—or that there should not be found in 
the records of our legislature, a solemn decree for the periodi- 
cal commemoration, by the whole country, of their virtues and 
exploits.* The loss and the ignominy are for us: THEY cannot 


* The American public is by no means indifferent to the disgrace which 
this circumstance entails, nor unwilling to remove it—We recollect with 
pleasure, the sensations excited among a numerous auditory of this city, by 
the following eloquent passage, in the able discourse pronounced by Joseph 
Hopkinson, esq. at the late anniversary meeting of the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts. 


** But shall any future patriot hope to have his memory perpetuated, 
‘‘ when Washington lies neglected? Not a stone tells the stranger where 
‘the hero is laid. No proud column declares that Ais country is grateful. If 
‘* but an infant perish, even before its smiles have touched a parent’s heart, 
‘* yet a parent’s love marks with some honour the earth that covers it: ’Tis 
‘* the last tribute which the humblest pay to the most humble. 


“© Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 

** Some frail memorial still erected nigh; 

«© With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d; 
** Implores the passing tribute of a sigh.” 


** The stranger who, in days to come, shall visit our shore, will exclaim, 
** show me the statue of your Washington, that I may contemplate the ma- 
*¢ jestic form that encompassed his mighty soul; that I may gaze upon those 
*‘ features once lighted with every virtue; and learn to love virtue as I be- 
“hold them. Alas! there is no such statue. Lead me then, American, to 
**the tomb your country has provided for her deliverer; to the everlasting 
** monument she has erected to his fame. Alas! his country has not given 
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suffer in their fame, as long as there remain in the world, any 
genuine mementos of the present century. With regard to 
them, we may use the beautiful language which is ascribed by 


the historian Thucydides to Pericles, when commemorating 


the merits of those, who fought the battles of Athens. 

-“ Bestowing thus their lives on the public, they have every 
“one received a praise that will never decay;—a sepulchre 
“ that will always be most magnificent: not that in which their 
“bones lie mouldering, but that in which their fame is pre- 
“ served, to be, on every occasion, where honour is the theme, 
“ eternally remembered. This whole earth is the sepulchre 
“ of illustrious men; nor is it the inscription on the columns 
“Cin their native soil alone that shows their merit, but the me- 
“ morial of them, better, than all inscriptions, in every foreign 
** nation, reposited more durably in universal remembrance, 
than on their tombs.” 


Essai historique sur la puissance temporelle des Papes, sur 
Pabus qwils ont fait de leur ministere spirituel, et sur les 
guerres gwils ont déclarées aux souverains, spéctalement a 
ceux gui avoient la prépondérance en Italie: Ouvrage traduct 


de I’ Espagnol. 


A work of a very remarkable character, and probably des- 
tined as the herald of important innovations in religion, ap- 
peared in. Paris, in the commencement of the last spring. It is 
entitied ** An historical essay upon the temporal power of the 
“ Popes, upon the abuse which they have made of their spi- 
“ritual ministry, upon the wars which they have declared 
“ against sovercigns, and particularly against those who have 
“ enjoyed a preponderance in Italy.” It consists of twelve bulky 
chapters, and embraces a full review of the origin of the 
papal power, and of the progress and exercise of that power, 
down to the present time. The obvious purport of every 
page is to vilify the.apostolical see, and the most indefatigable 
industry, as well as a very profound erudition, have been em- 
ployed, in ransacking the obscure and remote archives of 


“‘ him a tomb; she has erected no monument to his fame. His graye is in the 
“* bosom of his own soil, and, the cedar, that was watered by his hand, is all 
“that rests upon it. Tell me whence is this inhuman supineness? Is it 
‘envy, jealousy, or ingratitude? Or is it that, in the great struggle for 
* power und place, every thing else is forgotten; every noble, generous, 
* and national sc ntiment disregarded or despised?) Whatever be the cause, 
** the curse of ingratitude is upon us until it be removed.” 
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history, for every instance of usurpation, or private de- 
pravity, that can serve to excite an abhorrence for the 
dominion and character of the whole line of popess The 
work was very industriously and rapidly circulated through- 
out France, and at first announced, as a translation from 
a Spanish volume published nine years ago. The following 
notice is taken of this deception, in a very elaborate, and 
manifestly official review of the work, which occupies more 
than thirty pages in the Mercure de France. “ Certainly the 
“ French translator is an experienced and veteran writer;—a 
“ style so elegant, animated and free, is not that of a man com- 
“pelled to pursue the thoughts of another.—It must also 
“be admitted that this Spanish author possessed a mind 
“ singularly enlightened, for a country in which the inquisition 
“ existed—Our readers will decide upon this point, when they 
‘“‘ have before them, that full analysis of the work, which is re- 
“ quired from us by the extraordinary merit of the eXecution, 
“the vast importance of the subject, and the nature of the pre- 
“ sent crisis.’ And again, in alluding to this affectation of 
concealment, the official proneurs proceed in the following 
strain. “* Will the author continue to shelter himself under his 
“¢ Spanish cloak? Are works of this high order usually written 
“¢ by those, who have studied at Salamanca or Alcala? Shall we 
“ not soon be permitted publicly to recognise in our author, 
* one of the most enlightened, as well as modest men, that has 
“‘ ever appeared in our legislative assemblies;—one of the 
“most comprehensive minds that adorns the Institute of 
* France; one of the most accomplished writers, of whom our 
“ literature can boast at this time!” 

We know not who this modest man is, but he certainly 
merits the eulogium as far as it goes, which his coy reviewers 
pronounce upon him. The French government has made a 
most judicious selection in the author of this historical essay, 
as one of the ablest instruments in the empire, for the accome 
plishment of its purpose of overwhelming, not only the apos- 
tolical see, but the Catholic religion, with obloquy and oppro- 
brium. He has executed his task with all possible ingenuity, 
and employs his copious resources of learning, and his strong 
powers of sarcasm, with something of the eloquence, and more 
than all the insidious malignancy, which characterize the at- 
tacks that Gibbon has made upon christianity. The Spanish 
mask which the author assumes, was intended to have the 
effect, of promoting the circulation, and strengthening the 
authority of his book, not only among the less sagacious class 
of readers in France, but particularly among those of Italy and 
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Germany, where a philippic against the Catholic religion, 
would be opened with less suspicion, and perused with more 
deference, when supposed to come from a Spanish author of 
nine years back, than when announced as the work of a mem- 
ber of the legislative body of Paris. Or, perhaps, it is intended 
to palm upon the Spanish nation a Spanish version of this - 
work, as an original, in order to render it more acceptable to a 
people, who have no very exquisite relish either for French 
theology, or French government. | 

Two or three short extracts will serve to show the manner 
and spirit of this writer. Speaking of Hildebrand so celebrated 
in the ecclesiastical annals; who governed the church under 
six different pontiffs, and afterwards ascended the papal throne 
himself, under the name of Gregory the seventh, he says, 

“ C’était a Pagrandissement illimité de la puissance ponti- 
*¢ ficale, bien plus qu’a son élévation personelle, que l’entrai- 
‘“‘ naient ses opinions et son caractere. On ne. remarque dans 
“sa conduite aucun de ces ménagemens que l’intérét privé 
“ conseille: elle a toute la roideur d’un systeme inflexible, dont 
“il nest jamais permis de compromettre lintégrité, par des 
‘“‘ concessions ou des complaisances. Son zéle qui n’est pas. 
“‘ seulement actif, mais audacieux, opiniatre, inconsidéré, 
“¢ Jui vient d’une persuasion incurable. Hildebrand aurait été 
“le martyr de la théocratie, si les circonstances Veussent 
“* exigé; et il ne s’en fallut guére. Comme tous les enthousi- 
‘“‘ astes rigides, il se crut désintéréssé, et fut sans remords le 
‘‘ fléau du monde. Sans doute que les intéréts sont le mobile 
‘des actions humaines; mais le triomphe d’une opinion est 
‘aussi un intérét;—et sacrifier a celui-la tous les autres, 
“est, dans chaque siecle, la destinée de quelques hommes. 
“ Tlenest qui, attentifs a ne rien troubler autour d’eux, ne 
‘‘compromettent que leurs propres jouisances; ceux-la sont 
‘“‘d’autant plus excusables que c’est peut étre a la vérité 
‘‘ quwils offrent un st pur et si modeste sacrifice. D’autres, 
comme Hildebrand, pensent acquérir, par les privations 
“quwils s’imposent, le droit d’ébranler et de tourmenter les 
‘‘ neuples; et leurs sombres erreurs cotitent des désastres a la 
terre.” 

And again after having traced the history and character of 
Innocent the third, he expresses himself thus. 

‘* Tous les historiens rapportent que, dans une vision mys- 
“‘ térieuse, saint Lutgarde vit Innocent III. au milieu des 
‘“‘ flammes, et que lui ayant demandé pourquoi il était ainst 
‘“‘tourmenté, le pontife lui répondit qu’il continuerait de 
“Pétre jusque’au jour de jugement, pour trois crimes qui 
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“ Pauraient plongé dans le feu éternel de lenfer si la sainte 
“ Vierge, a qu'il avait dédié un monasteére, n’avait fléchi la 
“‘ colére divine. Il est permis de douter de la vision; mais, 
‘“‘ dit Fleury, ce récit prouve que les personnes de la plus 
“ haute vertu étaient persuadées que ce pape avait commis 
“ dénormes péchés. Quels sont les trois dont parlait saint 
“‘ Lutgarde? II serait extr¢émement difficile de les choisir dans 
“Ja vie d’Innocent.” 
_ The French critics conclude their review of * this historical 
essay” in the following significative language. 

“* In his historical observations,” say they, * as well as in 
“‘ his narrative, the author displays the greatest caution and 
“ discretion. Forty years ago, perhaps, when philosophical 
“ books produced, per se, some effect upon a reading public, 
“ this kind of circum$pection, otherwise so laudable, might 
*“‘ have savoured of timidity—but it is a judicious maxim that 
‘“‘ of conforming to the spirit of the times. If the great object 
“ be attained, the writer may vary his tone, according to the 
q conjuncture in which he writes. Delicate eyes can bear only 
“a half light.—As for the literary execution of this work, it 
“‘is uniformly excellent. The plan is exceedingly good; the 
“ topics are well arranged, and selected with much judgment; 
“‘ the style throughout is correct, elegant and concise. This 
“ essay when improved by the hand of the author, must assert 
* and maintain, a very distinguished rank among our best 
histories. 

“« Works written in this spirit cooperate with the views of a 
“ government no less enlightened, than it is successful and 
“‘ firm. The hopes of the enemies of reason are now at an 
“‘end. It is in vain that periodical and other writers preach 
‘“‘ up to us, the prejudices of the thirteenth century. They are 
‘“‘ hypocrites who flatter the passions of a certain party, witha 
‘“¢ view to serve their private interests. Religious intolerance 
“is no more. The lustre of the Roman purple has faded 
‘“‘ away. If the triple tiara should one day lift itself up, at least 
“ no crowned head will ever, hereafter, be seen bent before it. 
‘© Monachism is nearly abolished. All the institutions of the 
** middle ages are falling one after another: notwithstanding 
“¢ same casual obstacles the human mind is advancing in its 
““ course: we may add that its progress is accelerated, as it is 


** aided and seconded by force. Those plans which the gentus of 


“ letters dared only to suggest in the age of philosophy, are 
* now adopted, executed and extended by the genius of victory.” 


The meaning of the phrases which we have here quoted, and 


which were undoubtedly written under the auspices of the 
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French government, is too obvious to be mistaken. Nothing 
can be more virulent than the attack, which the author, who is 
here extolled for his circumspection, has made upon all the 
most sacred institutions, and the favourite tenets of the catho- 
lic religion. He shows them no mercy whatever. The re- 
viewers must then understand by the discretion which they 
commend in him,—his having abstained from abusing christia- 
nity in general. His exposition of the supposed deformity of 
the catholic religion is.the * half-Lght,” which he is said to tiave 
let in upon his readers. What then would be the full illumina- 
tion, but a poweriul invective against christianity in general: 
The reviewers have, indeed, explained themselves in this 
sense, when they speak of “the plans which the genius of 
“ letters dared to suggest in the age of philosophy.” It is no- 
torious to the whole world, that these plans aimed at the subver- 
sion of all christian altars. The organs of the French ruler, 
disclose a secret of no small importance, when they tell us, so 
formally and authoritatively, that the plans of the age of philo- 
sophy (that is of the age of Voltaire, &c.) are “ adopted, 
‘executed and extended by the genius of victory.” By the 
meditated extension of these plans, we must understand, the 
substitution of some new creed, for the dogmas of christianity; 
—otherwise there would be no amplification of the projects ot 
the age of philosophy, which went very fully to the extinction 
of christianity, but did not provide for the establishment of 
another faith. The sword then is to accelerate the progress of 
the human mind, not only to the rejection of its present belief, 
but to the adoption of some other creed. The sword in the 
hand of Mahomet was once successful, in achieving a similar 
purpose, and it is imagined, that its agency may be equally 
efficacious in this instance.* 

We have, for some time past, entertained a suspicion, that 
Bonaparte meditates some extraordinary changes, in the re- 
ligion of the European Continent. He has, in his replies te 
some of the addresses made to him on the occasion of his 
marriage, openly declared himself against the papal power, 
and even indulged in severe invectives against the Catholic 
religion in general. 


* There is a striking coincidence between the doctrine of the French 
reviewers and that of the prophet of Mecca. 

** The sword,” says Mahomet, “ is the key of heaven and of hell: a drop 
‘ of blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fisting or prayer: whosoever falls in battle his sins are 
** forgiven: at the day of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as 
** vermillion and odoriferous as musk; and the loss of his limbs shall be sup- 

** plied by the wings of angels and cherubim.” See Gibbon ch. L. for a full 
exposition of the martial tenets of the Koran. 
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The press of Paris teems with publications levelled against the 
papal power, the celibacy of the priests, the intolerance of the 
religious spirit* &c.—We observe that numerous dissertations 
have been warmly commended, and industriously circulated 
throughout the empire, the object of which is, to show the bene- 
ficial influence, that the enterprise of Mahomet might have had 
upon the world, if accidental cbstacles had not counteracted its 
natural tendency. The following was the prize question of the 
Institute for the year 1809—** To examine what was, durin 

‘“‘ the three first ages of the Hegira, the influence of Mahome- 
** tanism over the intellect, the manners and the government 
“of the nations, among whom it was established.” To insti- 
tute comparisons unfavourable to the christian system, appears 
to have been the purport of nearly all the essays, to which this 
question gave birth. We know not whether it be the intention 
of Bonaparte to propagate the Koran by the sword, but we 
shrewdly suspect, that he is somewhat inclined to follow the 
example of Mahomet;—to have a revelation of his own; and 


* The portion of freedom left to the clergy of France, and the light 
in which they are viewed by the Government, may be illustrated, by the 
following extraordinary provisions, which we translate from the new Penal 
code of the Empire. 

‘© Any minister of worship who, in the exercise of his ministry, or in any 
public Assembly, shall pronounce a discourse containing a criticism or cen- 
sure on the Government, or on any law or Imperial decree, or any other act 
of public authority, siall suffer imprisonment for a space of time not less than 
three months, and not exceeding two years. 

“ Ifthe discourse should contain a direct provocation to a disobedience of 
the laws, or other acts of public authority, or tend to arm one part of thie 
community against the other, the minister of worship pronouncing it, shall be 
punished ‘by an imprisonment of from two to five years, even should the 
provocation prove nugatory; but should it be followed by any effect, then the 
punishment shall be banishment if that effect be but a simple act of disobe- 
dience; but if it amount to sedition, the minister shall undergo the penalties 
provided for sedition. 

** Any minister of worship who, in any pastoral instructions couched un- 
der any form whatever, shall take upon himself (se sera ingéré) to criticise 
or censure either the Government or any act of public authority, shall un- 
dergo the penalty of banishment, and a still heavier infliction if his writings 
be of a seditious tendency. 

*© Any minister of worship who shall hold a correspondence with a foreign court 
or power, upon any religious matters or questions, without having first apprised 
thereof, the minister of the Emperor charged with the super intendence of public 
worship, and without having first obtained his sanction, shall, for this act alone, 
be punished by a fine, and by an imprisonment of not more than two years and not 
less than two months. 

** If the above mentioned correspondence be accompanied or followed, by any 
other act, contrary to the formal dispositions of a law, or @ decree of the Emperor, 
the culprit shall undergo the penalty of banishment, &c.”——Vhe two last clau- 


ses allude particularly to the intercourse between the French clergy and the 
Pope. 
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to declare himself, not only the master, but the prophet of the 
West. The christian doctrine is opposed to the spirit of war 
and conquest, and may, therefore, be proscribed, to give way to 
another, more congenial to the temper and views, of a military 
despotism. Upon the model of the Koran, there may be easily 
framed, a code of superstition exempt from the political im- 
perfections of the original, and still more efficaciously calcula- 
ted to diffuse the martial spirit, to inflame the thirst of con- 
quest, and to produce among the victorious troops of the em- 
pire, a devotion to their leaders, of that blind and fanatical 
character, which contributed so materially to the triumphs of 
Islamism. 


Mémoire sur les Athéniéns. 


We have received the last Annual Report, of the second 
class of the Institute of France, containing an analysis of the 
labours of the year. We find nothing in it, which could amuse 
or instruct our readers, but the following account of a curious 
memoir, presented by Mr. Levesque, on the manners and 
usages of the Athenians. 

‘“‘ It is not” says the reporter, Mr. Ginguené, “ merely a 
“single event of the history of Athens, or any particular 
“ usage of the Athenians, that Mr. Levesque has undertaken 
“to discuss: his memoir embraces whatever relates to their 
“manners and usages. This subject is too extensive to be 
“‘ fully developed in this report. I shall therefore confine 
“ myself to that part which treats of the wealth of the rich 
‘¢ Athenians; of their manner of living, and of the luxury of 
their houses and repasts.”’ 

“ Athens was one of the most opulent and flourishing re- 
“ publics of Greece, and yet poor, when compared with 
*“*the Roman republic, or even with the least considerable 
“ states of modern Europe. The wealthiest of the Athenians 
*¢ would be scarcely held to be in easy circumstances, accord- 
ing to our rates.” 

*« Athens had some magnificent edifices, but could not have 
“ been avery fine city. The houses of Miltiades and Themis- 
““tocles did not differ from those of obscure citizens. The 
“‘ city contained ten thousand houses, but, in general, of so 
‘little value, that many sold for half a talent [500 dollars] 
“ and some for much less. That of Socrates with all its furni- 
“ ture was worth but five mznc, less than one hundred dol- 
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“lars. The property of a rich citizen, Crisobulus, was worth 
“¢ one hundred times as much. We know that a house at Eleu- 
“‘ sis, cost but three hundred drachme, less than one hundred 
“ dollars. The celebrated and extensive garden of Epicurus, 
“ which contained a fine nursery of olives, cost eighty mina, 
‘‘ about fourteen hundred dollars. In fine, in the time of the 
‘orator Lysias, a very handsome house could be purchased 
‘¢ in the city for fifty mine,—less than one thousand dollars. 
“ A man was held to possess a competency, when he had an 
“income of twenty-two mine,—not quite three hundred 
* dollars. 

“¢ Let us now examine what was considered as an exorbitant 
“fortune. Conon commanded for a long time the troops of 
“ the republic; he was also, for a long time, an officer of high 
“ rank in the service of the Persian monarch, and must have 
“received great rewards, and have reaped considerable pro- 


“ fits. It was found, by his will, that his whole estate amounted 
“to no more than forty —about forty-three sud 
“ dollars. Alcibiades inherited a large fortune; was for five 
“‘ years at the head of the armies; levied heavier contrivitions 


“‘ than any of the generals; and nevertheless, those who cal- 
“culated most largely with regard to his fortune, did not 
“ estimate it at more than one hundred talents.” 

‘The Athenian proprictaries were fond of residing in the 
* country; they cultivated their own lands, and did not, con- 
* sequently, incur very heavy expenses on their own account. 
“ Many of them engaged in commercial speculations; they 
“bought slaves, made them work at different trades, and 
“ reaped the profits of their labour. Sophocles was, on several 
“ occasions, one of the generals of the republic. His father is 
*¢ said to have been a blacksmith; possibly on account of his 
“having made his slaves work in a torge. The demagogue, 
“ Cleon, is called a tanner by Aristophanes, because he em- 
* ployed his slaves in atan-yard. The father of the orator De- 
‘¢ mosthenes employed his in cabinetmaking: he had two shops 
“in which fifty-two boughtslaves worked, and fromthe produce 
‘“¢ of their labour, he derived a net income of forty-two mine; 
“ somewhat more than seven hundred dollars. Many of the 
“ distinguished citizens had flour-mills; others, bake-shops; 
“some rendered the domestic labour of their wives and fe- 
‘male relations profitable; and it was thas, that with a very 
* limited capital, they procured a competent revenue. 

“ They enriched themselves particularly by lending their 
“¢ money, and oftentimes by le nding that which was not their 


“ own.—The ordinary rate of interest was twelve per cent. but 
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** it was seldom that the capitalists were satisfied with this. 
‘“ There was no legal limitation, and consequently no usury 
‘‘in the eye of the law. It was not uncommon for them to 
‘“‘ take 24, 36 and even 48 per cent. Some usurers doubled 
“ their capital in four days. Money was often lent for com- 
‘“* mercial enterprises at thirty per cent., and as the returns 
‘“* were speedy,—there being no other than a coasting trade,— 
“‘the same funds gave several harvests in the course of the 
“year. A certain Aristocles, of whom Iszus speaks, must 
“* have been a very moderate man indeed, when he made but 
‘* one hundred and thirty dollars a year, by loaning, with a capi- 
tal of seven hundred! — 

‘‘ The Athenians lived sparingly. Mutton cost in the time 
‘* of Solon about fifteen pence; beef half a dollar. A medimnus 
‘* of corn,—about six bushels,—sold for eighteen sous. The 
*“* price of provisions rose after the time of Solon, but never 
“ to any great height. ‘The indigent classes consumed a great 
‘¢ quantity of onions, beans and lentils. Plato who had some 
‘“* fortune, boasted of living upon olives, and was scandalized 
“at the more luxurious cheer of Aristippus. Ina piece of 
** Lynceus, a comic poet, an epicure is made to complain of 
“ the Athenian repasts, and to state that much better fare was 
‘* found at Chalcis. 

“Some, but not all, of the Greeks ate bread. Hippocrates 
‘* prescribes, in that disease of the liver which he calls Hépa- 
** sitzs, that bread be given to the patient, if he be in the habit 
“of eating it, or maza if that be his ordinary food. Maza 
“ was a kind of barley paste. The Athenians maintained at 
“the Prytaneum, were, according to the institutions of Solon, 
** supplied with maza on common days; bread was given to 
** them on festivals. 

‘¢ The Athenians gave entertainments; but it is very doubt- 
* ful whether such a repast, as that of which we read in the 
* travels of Anacharsis, was ever given at Athens, even by 
‘« Alcibiades. The simplicity of the Athenian mode of living 
** rendered unnecessary the daily service of a cook: when an 
‘“‘ entertainment was given, the cook was hired for the occa- 
‘¢ sion, and brought all his utensils with him, as there was no 
“ regularly organized kitchen in the Athenian dwellings. One 
“ of the usages of the Athenians in this respect was well cal- 
‘‘ culated to promote friendship: it was that of giving cnter- 
‘* tainments, to which each guest brought his dish. They were 
‘*‘ fond of eating in society, and one friend often put his sup- 
‘* per in his basket, and went to eat it at the house of another. 
‘* Wine was the most expensive article of their repasts; for 
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‘the Greeks had a very strong relish for it. The authors who 
“ have described the manners of the Athenians, speak more 
“ frequently of parsimonious, than of prodigal men. No lan- 
« guage, perhaps, has so many words as the Greek to désig- 
“ nate a miser. Ifthe Athenians had a great many slaves, it 
“* was not as a matter of luxurv, but of profit. The law expressly 
“ forbade the keeping a supernumerary or idle slave. As it 
“was customary for the Athenians to travel on foot, they 
“ took a slave with them to carry their baggage. They could 
« not take two, without being accused of pride or ostentation. 

“ T cannot conclude this summary of the researches of our 
“ colleague, without being led to reflect upon what constitutes 
“the true glory and wealth of states; their real prosperity; 
“both their actual and future renown. The mind proceeds 
“involuntarily to contrast an existence so penurious and a 
“ wealth so insignificant according to our modern ideas, with 
“ the glorious and admirable achievements of the Athenians; 
“ with the exquisite models which they have left us in the 
‘‘ arts of imagination, and in the creations of genius. That 
“ people must be acknowledged to have been truly rech with. 
“ out whose inventions and remains, the most opulent nations 
“ which have ever existed or which now exist, could be only 
“ qualified as barbarians.” 


Preussens altere Geschichte. 


Tue celebrated Kotzebue has recently published at Riga, a 
work in four volumes octavo, intitled “* The Ancient History 
® ef Prussia,” which embraces that of the Teutonic Order. 
This production has excited a very lively interest in Germany, 
both on account of the merit of the execution, and the na- 
ture of the materials. The writer, by a combination of lucky 
circumstances, obtained access to the secret archives of 
Keenigsberg, whence he drew a body of authentic docu- 
ments of a curious character, and of great importance, in 
their relation to the early history of the north of Europe, and 
to the career of the Teutonic knights. A I’rench translation 
of Kotzebue’s history has been undertaken in Paris, but he 
appears to have given great offence to the French critics, by 
his declamations against oppression, and his philosophical opi- 
nions. They pronounce, however, very warm encomiums on 
the general execution of the work. The following is the deci- 
sion of the Mercure de Paris, after an elaborate review of its 
contents. —‘ We found the physiognomy, as it were, of Kotze- 
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‘“‘bue the dramatic and the romance writer, imprinted upon 
*¢ all the opinions, reasonings, and even upon the style of his 
‘“‘ history, but still we must acknowledge, that he displays 
“ more talent than we thought he possessed. He manifests in 
“‘this work great powers as a writer; his style is perspicu- 
ous and animated; his narration brilliant and rapid, and full 
of those happy strokes of genius, which place a reader, in the 
midst of the events and personages described. He imbues 
every thing that he treats with interest: his lively and fruit- 
ful imagination fertilizes the deserts of history. When he 
has to narrate an important fact, he does it uniformly 
with great force of expression, and vivacity of colouring. 
Viany passages of his work have an extraordinary degree 
of excellence. His reflections are not often new, but they are 
always admirably well expressed. He clothes them in the most 
picturesque imagery, and gives them a freshness and bril- 
* lancy of complexion, that serve to conceal their age. The 
** s:veral parts of his work are well adjusted, and his grada- 
“ uons perfectly well managed. The effect of his pictures is 
“frequently heightened by the most energetic conciseness. 
“ On the whole “the Ancient ‘History of Prussia” is a very 
“¢ interesting work; instructive in itself, and written in an at- 
“tractive manner. What gives to this publication a high va- 
**lue, even for those who might judge the author more se- 
“‘ verely than we do, is the collection of notes and documents 
‘“* appended to each volume. We have already spoken of the 
‘“ immense and precious materials which Kotzebue had at 
*‘ his disposal: his notes contain extracts from them; he has 
*¢ quoted verbatim various acts and treaties, which shed quite 
*¢ a new light on the history, the spirit, and the manners of the 
“‘ middle age, the cradle of our own ideas, of our institutions, 
‘¢ and of our political being;—an era which is but too little 
“ studied, but which should be thoroughly investigated and 
“understood by those, who would wish to write the history 
‘‘ of modern times, in a manner solidly instructive, and truly 


philosophical.” 
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A work entitled “ An historical essay upon the causes which 
‘“‘ produced the fall of the three first dynasties of France, by 
“* A. Dampmartin,” has been published recently in Paris, and 
received with. great favour. In a critique of this historical es- 
say contained in the J/ercure, and written by M. Boufllers, a 
well known member of the Institute, we remark the following 
siriking passage. *¢ The object of our author is to prove, by 
‘‘the chain of events, which even as far back as fourteen 
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“ centuries ago, may be said to have brought about the pre- 
*¢ sent state of things among us, im consequence of the alterna- 
“tion of strength and weakness which France experienced 
“‘ under her monarchies; his object, we say, is to prove, that a 
“‘ sovereign of France should never forget, that he is the chief 
“ of a nation essentially warlike; that if he be not a warrior, 
“he becomes an alien among his own subjects;—that if he 

“* persists in governing them, his authority must be every day 
“more and more weakened; that in fine, to use the language 
“of this author, a king of France resigns his sceptre, on the 
“ day that he lays aside his sword. This maxim acquires ad- 
“ ditional strength every hour. If it had been well understood 
“and strictly adhered to, it would have been at all times, 
‘‘ what it should always be, the palladium of the monarchy. It 
*‘ is desirable, that every individual should be fully salina 
“ that the sword of the monarch, is the tutelary instrument of 
*¢ the national tranquillity, and the most efficacious preservative 
“ against internal commotion,—tbat it is the true agent of pa- 
“* cification, &c. Every page of history sanctions this doctrine.” 


We have in our hands another French work published 
about the same time, entitled ** A political and civil history 
“‘ of the three first dynasties of France,” the professed object 
of which, is to prove likewise, from a review of that period of 
the French history, that it is the highest interest, and should 
be the wish, of the nation, to be governed by the sword. The 
work is dedicated to Cambaceres, and consists of three octavo 
volumes. The author, who appears to be a person of some 
ability, states in his preface, that, in the composition of his 
history, he had particularly laboured, to display the disorders 
and inconveniences of the old system ‘of Government, in order 
‘‘ that his countrymen might, by contrasting them with the 
“* advantages and blessings of the present state of things, ac- 
“‘ quire a stronger relish for the felicity and the stable liberty 
“which they now enjoy, under the regenerating auspices of 
‘“‘ the greatest of monarchs,” &c. 


We observe that the first part of the long expected national 
work on Egypt, has at length made its appearance in Paris, It 
is announced as “ The description of Egypt, or a collection 
“* of the observations and researches made in Egypt during 
“ the Expedition of the French Army; published by order ot 
““ his Majesty Napoleon the Great.” The price of the first 
‘ivraison only, consisting of one hundred and seventy pages of 
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the atlas size, is stated to be eight hundred francs, or about 
one hundred and fifty dollars. A copy of the whole work on 
vellum cannot be sold for less than two thousand. It will be 
one of the most splendid specimens of typography ever exhi- 
bited. The profiles of Egvptian architecture, and the illus- 
trations of Egyptian zoology, which we had an opportunity of 
inspecting some years ago in Paris, are extremely magnificent. 
The cost incurred by the French Government in preparing 
and printing the work, must amount to fifty thousand dollars. 
For the last seven years the survivors of the savans who ac- 
companied Bonaparte to Egypt, have been indefatigably em- 
ployed upon it, and the details which they will be enabled to 
furnish to the world respecting that country, cannot fail to be 
of great interest, and of the highest importance. We antici- 
pate much valuable instruction from the parts of this work 
which relate to the ancient history, the architecture, and the 
geography of Egypt, but expect to find very little truth in 


the narrative, which those who publish “* by order of Napoleon 


the Great,” may give of his celebrated expedition thither. 


Another very splendid monument of typography has been 
recently consecrated to ** Napoleon the Great.” It is an edi- 
tion of Homer, in three volumes great folio, each consisting of 
three hundred and seventy pages, with the text only, from the 
most magnificent press in the universe, that of Bodoni of Par- 
ma. [he artist emploved six years in his preparations, and the 
printing occupied eighteen months. One hundred and forty 
copies only were struck off. That presented to his Imperial 
Majesty was upon vellum, of a size and brilliancy altogether 
unparalleled. The edition is said, moreover, to possess great 
intrinsic excellence, having been diligently superintended by 
the most accomplished hellenists in Italy, and corrected by a 
comparison of all the most approved readings of the text. 


We copy the following article from a late number of the 
Aercure. ‘* Many of our gazettes announce that Mde. de Stael 
‘‘ is preparing to set out for the United-States in order to take 
‘* possession of a considerable property which she has there. 
‘¢ This information must be incorrect. It is certain that this 
* lady's is now at Blois, superintending the publication of her 

‘new work on Germany, which is to have the same character, 
“as that which she wrote upon Italy, under the title of Corinne. 
‘¢ The impression is far advanced, ‘and our literature will soon 
‘be enr hed with this production.” 
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The celebrated Cardinal Maury has recently published an 
edition of his works in two volumes octavo, consisting of his 
Essay upon the eloquence of the pulpit and of various Dis- 
courses and Panegyrics. 

Among the other works latelv issued from the Parisian press, 
which have been most successful with the French public, are 
the following: 


A history of the Revolutions of Persia during the eighteenth 
century; by Charles Picault. 

A commercial and political journey through parts of the East 
Indies, the Philippine Isles and China, performed during the 
years 1803, 4, 5,6 and 7; by Felix de Sainte-Croix. This work 
is stated to contain “important details concerning the com- 
“ merce of those countries, and a view of the means to be em- 
‘* ployed in order to rescue them from the English yoke.” 

A History of Western Italy; by Professor Denina. 

The second volume of the magnificent work of M. de Choi- 
seul Gouffier on Greece. 

An able Treatise on the various systems of political econo- 
my; by Charles Ganilh. 

Fables in verse; by Ginguene, a distinguished member of 
the Institute. 

An excellent translation of Livy; by Dureau de la Malle. 

The travels of Kang-Hi, or New Chinese letters; by Mr. de 
Levis. 

A plan for the amalgamation of all religious societies; by 
]. Descotes. 

A new novel of Goethe, entitled “ Elective Affinities.” 

A history of France during the eighteenth century; by C. 
Lacretelle. 

A volume entitled “ Mde. de Maintenon delineated by 
herself.” 

A history of the first ages of Greece, by Clavier.—And a 
multitude of dissertations on the literature of the eighteenth 
century, and on the progress and character of the Mahometan 
religion. 


It is to be collected from the last catalogue of the fair of 
Leipsic, that there are now in Germany, ten thousand two hun- 
dred and forty three authors full of health and spirit, and each 
of whom publishes at least once a year. In a report made not 
long since to the French Institute, on mer subject of German 
authorship, it is stated, that inthe d , «rtment of ancient litera- 
ture alone, more than five hundred weeks have been published. 
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within the last three years. The most remarkable and inter- 
esting of the late publications of the North of Europe, is a 
work entitled “ Nestor, or Russian Annals in the original 
‘¢ Sclavonian, compared, translated and interpreted, by Louis 
“ Schletzer professor of history and politics, in the University 
“ of Gottenburg.”—In 1765 Mr. de Schletzer, then a resident 
academician of St. Petersburgh, was charged by virtue of a 
particular ukase from the Empress Catherine, to investigate 
all the most authentic and ancient documents, in relation to the 
Russian History, and to digest and arrange the annals of the 
empire from the earliest periods. The work which the learned 
professor has now begun to publish, ts the fruit of the labours 
of nearly a whole life consecrated to the study of History in 
general, and of this particular subject. It is dedicated to the 
Emperor Alexander, and will consist of twelve volumes. The 
following notice is taken of it by the most celebrated of the 
Parisian amateurs of German literature; ** We have in this 
* work not only a full elucidation of the eld chronicle of the 
*¢ Monk Nestor, who may be called the Muscovite Gregory 
“¢ of Tours, and who has unfolded the origin and the increase 
*¢ of the most considerable empire that exists, but also a his- 
‘“‘ tory of the relations of the Sclavonian people with all their 
*¢ neighbours, with the Byzantine empire, and with western 
‘¢ Kurope. In the critical annotations which Mr. de Schletzer 


‘* has annexed to his version of the Russian annalist, and in 


~ 


which he displays a wonderful store of erudition, as well as 
‘‘an extraordinary vigour and subtilty of mind, he has sifted 
‘ compared and elucidated the various relations of the history 
‘‘ of the ancient Muscovites, with that of their cotemporaries, 
‘© and has thus rendered his work, a solid foundation for the 
‘‘ veneral history of the modern nations of a part of Asia and 


“‘ Kurope. The first volume is but “ An introduction to the 
“ ancient history of Russia” in which, however, the author has 


‘¢ given, the most profound and luminous views, of the charac- 


‘¢ ter of historical criticism in general.” 
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